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SERGE ELISSEEFF 
PATER FEL MG 


When an eminent professor becomes Professor Emeritus, it may 
be premature to try to sum up his contribution to scholarship, 
since he will have more time than before for writing and research. 
Yet whatever Serge ELisskerr may add in the future to his long 
and impressive list of publications, the significance of his career in 
Far Eastern studies may already be assessed. Its true measure 
has been his life as a pioneer in opening new approaches to 
scholarship and his personality as a teacher of genius who has led 
successive generations of students through the doors he himself 
forced open. Despite the opposition of some and the indifference 
of many others, he set new standards in training and technical 
competence for serious students of the Far East throughout the 
Western world. His many devoted disciples, inspired by his wit 
and imagination and well prepared by the meticulous training he 
gave them, went on to open new fields of scholarship where none 
had existed before. 

Serge E.issrerr can be called the first fully trained Occidental 
scholar in the field of Japanese studies—in other words, the first 
professional “ Japanologist ” in the West. True, before his day 
there were many scholars who had developed some knowledge 
of the Japanese language without ever having been in Japan, or 
who, because of some chance contact with that country, had 
applied their scholarship with valuable results to certain limited 
aspects of Japanese history or culture. An even more important 
category of students of Japan were the amateurs—diplomats, mis- 
sionaries, and teachers—who, through ldng residence in Japan, 
acquired a deep knowledge of the country and its language and in 
some cases were able to translate this knowledge into scholarly 
work of considerable importance. But Serge Extssterr in his 
person represents the advent of a whole new level of scholarship 
in the Japanese field. He is the first to have developed technical 
competence in handling Japanese materials which put him on a 
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par with the Japanese themselves. His predecessors had all de- 
pended on native scholars to assist them with linguistically more 
difficult aspects of their work. In fact, their richest products had 
often been little more than the skimming of the cream of Japan- 
ese scholarship. Exisskerr proved that Occidental scholars could 
work independently and on a basis of equality with native scholars 
in the Japanese field; he thereby created a sound foundation for 
the further development of Japanese studies in the West. 

Professor Exisskerr has been, in fact, a pioneer in the whole 
broad field of Far Eastern studies. Before his time professors of 
Far Eastern subjects in Occidental universities, unless they hap- 
pened to be retired diplomats or missionaries, were likely to have 
approached the subject through classical Western philology, Bibli- 
cal studies, or the Sanskrit language and Buddhist philosophy. In 
other words, they were accustomed to dealing with dead lan- 
guages, and their approach to Chinese and the other languages of 
the Far East was conditioned by this background. Frequently 
they had little or no oral competence in Chinese or any other 
Asian language. 

Reversing this approach, Serge Etissterr became a thorough 
master of modern Japanese and used it as a solid foundation for 
his study of the earlier language. He developed a distinguished 
calligraphic style and such a perfect command of Japanese as it 
was spoken in his student days that younger Japanese today still 
enjoy hearing the authentic “ old-fashioned ” tone of his speech, 
which so well becomes a scholar of his generation. By approach- 
ing the traditional culture of Japan through the living language 
and through modern Japanese scholarship, he set a new standard 
in the West, and since his student days it has become increasingly 
the rule for young Occidental scholars to follow in his footsteps 
in mastering contemporary Chinese or Japanese as a matter of 
course in their scholarly approach to the older forms of these 
languages. 

Serge Exissterr has paid the price of being a pioneer. To 
obtain the new type of training he had to forego the advantages 
of a full university program in Europe, and as a result found him- 
self at first somewhat out of touch with scholarship in the West. 
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The training he did receive, because of its very uniqueness, was 
discounted by his seniors and peers. And there was the inevitable 
prejudice of those who, insecure because of their own limited 
knowledge, belittled his special skills and his thorough mastery of 
the language and techniques of modern Japanese scholarship. 

Fate, also, did not permit Exiss&err to exploit his training and 
talents so fully as might have been possible in less troubled times. 
Buffeted by war and revolution, he had to leave his native Russia 
before his scholarly career had been fully launched. Twice he had 
to change his language of instruction and writing—first from Rus- 
sian to French, and then from French to English. Even after he 
settled down at Harvard University for the final twenty-three 
years of his teaching career, his research activities were hampered 
by unusual handicaps. To the extent that he succeeded in build- 
ing up a great center of East Asian studies at Harvard, his ad- 
ministrative responsibilities became more taxing, and from the 
start he also had the time-consuming duty of serving as Director 
of the Harvard-Yenching Institute and supervising its extensive 
program in East Asia. 

It was in the United States, however, that Serge E.issrerr had 
his chief opportunity to put to advantage his unique training and 
his genius as a teacher. As Professor of Far Eastern Languages at 
Harvard, he was able to multiply his own scholarly potentialities 
many times over through the training of a host of students. He 
came to Harvard at a crucial formative period in Far Eastern 
studies in the United States. American scholars were beginning to 
feel their way cautiously into the new field. For several decades 
a few European scholars had been active in Far Eastern studies 
in the United States, but they had not been able to inspire or 
train suitable replacements even for themselves. Professor Exis- 
skerF, unlike these other Europeans, was able to bring the nascent 
American interest in Far Eastern studies into fruitful contact with 
the older scholarly traditions of Europe. He may have been the 
only person who could have done this, for only he at this time 
combined a thorough knowledge of the contemporary Far East, 
which was the starting point of most American interest, with a 
real mastery of European standards of Sinology. Perhaps no one 
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better deserves the title of Father of Far Eastern Studies in the 
United States. In the more restricted field of Japanese studies, his 
position as founding father cannot even be challenged. It is a 
rare teacher or student of any aspect of Japanese studies in this 
country who has not worked directly under Professor ELIssEErr, 
or under his students, or under students of his students. 


* 


* * 


Serge E.isskerr was born in Leningrad, then Saint Petersburg, 
on January 13, 1889. He was the third son in an extremely 
wealthy merchant family, founded by the enterprise and ability of 
his grandfather, a central Russian peasant who became a success- 
ful importer of wines. A pious mother encouraged the devout ad- 
herence of the family to the Russian Orthodox Church. 

The future linguist’s training in foreign languages started early. 
His parents spoke French at the dinner table to prevent the butler 
and servants from gathering material for gossip about the master 
and his family. At the age of six, Serge started German lessons 
with his mother’s private secretary, a young woman of German 
birth. The next year a Monsieur Doyen arrived to serve as tutor 
to the boys in the family. That same autumn Serge entered a 
primary school conducted by three sisters, the Fraulein MUurr, 
who taught some of the subjects in German. A solid training in 
Latin and Greek was added in Larinsky College, a gymnasium 
founded in the reign of Catherine the Great, which he entered in 
1899 at the age of ten. The following summer he spent at Neuilly 
near Paris, where the family maintained one of its several sub- 
sidiary residences. That same year he commenced private tutor- 
ing in English from an Englishman and found the discrepancy 
between English orthography and pronunciation the most baffling 
linguistic problem he had as yet encountered. Thus, before he 
had entered his teens, he was well on the way to a mastery of the 
principal languages of Europe, both classical and modern. 

Throughout his school career young Serge was a model student, 
usually maintaining an A average. When he graduated from 
Larinsky College in 1907, he stood at the head of his class and 
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was awarded a gold medal for scholastic excellence by the Minis- 
try of Education. 

The young man’s true interest, however, lay not so much in 
his academic studies as in painting. His mother’s private secre- 
tary had introduced him at an early age to the world of art by 
taking him to the museums and art exhibitions in Saint Peters- 
burg. At his own request he had started lessons in water colors 
and pencil drawing at the age of eight and three years later 
advanced to oil painting. In the summer of 1904 a young in- 
structor in chemistry, whose hobby was painting and who was a 
guest at the family’s country estate, weaned him away from his 
“ academic ” approach to art and interested him in the French 
impressionists. During the next several months, under a new art 
teacher who was an admirer of Manet and a member of the group 
known as “ The World of Art,” young Exissterr devoted himself 
with great seriousness to a complete revision of his whole painting 
technique. Dramatics was another important extracurricular in- 
terest, and twice a year he participated with his brothers and 
cousins in a family production under the coaching of an actor 
from the Imperial Drama Theater. 

Meanwhile, however, broader vistas were beginning to attract 
the young man’s attention. During the summer at Neuilly, under 
the guidance of a radically inclined instructor from the University 
of Saint Petersburg, he had visited the various national pavilions 
at the Paris World Exposition of 1900 and had found a whole new 
horizon opening before him. Only a few months later, in a con- 
versation about the bases of ethics with his French tutor, a the- 
ology student from the University of Lausanne, he suddenly real- 
ized that the two Korean Buddhists and two Central Asian Mos- 
lems in his class might have ethical standards as valid as his own, 
which were based on Christian concepts. Though only twelve, 
he was beginning to throw off the nineteenth-century European 
attitude toward Asia and was starting to develop a twentieth- 
century approach to the non-Western world. 

A few years later, when Serge was fifteen, the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese War drew his attention both toward the Far East 
and toward leftist political theories. He subscribed to the British 
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Strand Magazine, reading its anti-Russian articles with interest, 
and, like so many other young people in Russia, he felt a deep 
dissatisfaction with the old Imperial government. He started 
reading Marx and Encets in Russian translation and took com- 
fort in the realization that his teachers were mostly leftist in 
sympathy, even if his own parents looked upon every socialist as 
a potential regicide. The young chemistry instructor who had so 
influenced his painting style this same summer of 1904 also con- 
tributed to his new orientation, encouraging him on the one hand 
to believe that military defeat and a revolution would do Russia 
good and, on the other, introducing him to the great woodblock 
artists of Tokugawa Japan as well as to the periodical Kokka 
4 and the publications of the Shimbi Shoin #3 ##Bé, in which 
fine reproductions of the traditional art of Japan could be found. 
From that time on a print by Hiroshige and another by Hokusai 
decorated the walls of the young man’s study. At the same time, 
the divergency in political views between the youth and his father 
became intolerable. He would often absent himself from the 
family table on the pretext of headaches, and a rift between father 
and son developed that was never to be bridged. 

The next two years were decisive in determining young Etts- 
SEEFF’s career. The political reforms of 1905 and the Russian 
defeat at the hands of the Japanese encouraged him in his leftist 
sympathies, but at the same time he became increasingly dis- 
satisfied with Marxism itself on aesthetic and religious grounds. 
Painting attracted him more and more, and he began to hope that, 
if his talent sufficed, he might break away from his bourgeois 
background and become a professional artist. This dream, how- 
ever, was dashed by his teacher of Russian literature, with whom 
he was on particularly friendly terms. When E.tssterr told the 
latter of his hope to attend the Sorbonne in Paris and study oil 
painting on the side, his teacher discouraged him, saying that, 
with his bourgeois background and financial security, he would 
never know the suffering that any creative art requires. He urged 
him instead to become a scholar in the humanities, for which his 
artistic sensibilities and his wide knowledge of languages especi- 
ally fitted him. He added that since Exissrerr was interested in 
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Chinese and Japanese art he might do well to specialize in Far 
Eastern studies, and that for this purpose he should consult with 
Professor Serge OLDENBURG, the distinguished Secretary of the 
Academy of Science and the doyen of all Orientalists in Russia. 

Two weeks later young E.issrerr received a cordial note from 
OLDENBURG, asking him to come to the latter’s office at seven 
o’clock the next Wednesday morning. Subsequent inquiry re- 
vealed that the famous scholar of Buddhism came to his office 
at six each morning in order to escape interruptions in his work. 
A deferential janitor admitted Exissterr to the great man’s 
presence at the appointed hour. When the youth stated that he 
would like to study Chinese, possibly at Oxford, OLDENBURG im- 
mediately countered with the suggestion that he might better go 
into Japanese studies. He argued that while there were several 
well-trained European Sinologists, Basil Hall CHAMBERLAIN was 
the only student of Japan with an adequate scholarly preparation, 
and that in view of the apparently great intellectual activity in 
Japan it would be important not only for Russia but for all Europe 
to have an Occidental specialist who had a training equivalent 
to that of the Japanese scholars. He specifically proposed that on 
graduation from Larinsky College in May of 1907, Exissterr 
should go at once to the University of Berlin, where he should 
start his studies of Chinese and Japanese and familiarize himself 
with the approaches and writings of the Western Orientalists. 
Then, in the autumn of 1908, he should go to Japan and register 
as a regular student in the Department of Japanese Language and 
Literature in Toky6 Imperial University. OL_pensurG advised 
study at Berlin rather than Paris in the belief that, because of 
the strong German influence on Japanese education, an Occidental 
student from Berlin might stand more chance of acceptance into 
a Japanese university than a student from any other Western 
university. 

This conversation, which occurred more than a year before the 
young Eisskerr graduated from Larinsky College, actually 
started him on his life work. He won his parent’s consent to 
OLDENBURG’s proposals and two days after his graduation set out 
for Berlin, armed with letters of introduction from OLDENBURG 
to the leading Orientalists of Germany. 
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Serge E.isszerr was eighteen when he entered the University 
of Berlin and commenced his studies at the Seminar fiir Oriental- 
ischen Sprachen, then under the direction of Eduard Sacuav. 
His introduction to the Japanese language was not all that could 
have been hoped for. The professor, Dr. Hermann Piavut, had 
never been to Japan, and the native informant, Icnikawa Daiji 
THJIRIG , spoke the dialect of the northwest coast of Japan, pro- 
nouncing, for example, Echigo, his native province, as ichigo 
(“strawberry”). Eissterr started Chinese under Wilhelm 
GrvBeE and after the latter’s death continued under Otto Franke, 
reading Mencius. He also took a course in Tokugawa history 
under Rudolf Lanes. Equally valuable were the informal meet- 
ings of the local scholars interested in Central Asia and the Far 
East, usually held in a restaurant every second Friday. The Rus- 
sian student found the discussions at these sessions most stimu- 
lating, even if often baffling to his untutored ears, and through 
them he picked up a great deal of valuable bibliographical infor- 
mation. He also had the opportunity of meeting such scholars 
as VON LE Coa, F. W. K. MUtuter, and Albert GruNWEDEL. 

In Berlin Extss&err also made his first contacts with Japanese 
scholars. Sarmmoura Izuru #14 Hi, the distinguished philologist,. 
happened to be attending the same course in Indo-European 
linguistics and one day, noticing the Japanese books the young 
Russian was carrying, struck up a conversation. Through the 
resulting friendship, the young Russian student met several other 
Japanese professors, among whom were Kuwakt Gen’yoku ®* 
§&, the Neo-Kantian philosopher, Kuwakt Ayao 37 2 , the 
mathematician, and Hara Katsurd JR BE, the historian. All 
were enthusiastic about ExissEerr’s plan of study but warned him 
that, as the first Occidental to attempt to become a regular 
student at a Japanese Imperial university, he would undoubtedly 
encounter many difficulties. 

Serge Extssterr’s interests still ranged far afield. At Berlin 
he took general courses in psychology, philosophy, aesthetics, 
and labor problems. The instructor in this last course organized 
field trips to workingmen’s villages and labor union headquarters, 
and through these expeditions E.isskerr met Brsex, then the 
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head of the Social Democratic Party, and Exsert, who was to 
become President of the German Republic only a little more than 
a decade later. He also became acquainted with a group of young 
Russian scholars from Moscow, who interested him in modern 
Russian poetry and problems of prosody and literary criticism and 
also introduced him to the writings of Bercson and Frevp. 

After a brief stopover in Saint Petersburg in the summer of 
1908, Exissterr departed in August for Japan, traveling by the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. He had with him a letter from Suim- 
MuRA to Urpa MaANnnEN -E 18§4f, the professor of Japanese lan- 
guage at Tokyo Imperial University, and several letters from 
OLDENBURG to other Japanese scholars. On his arrival in Téky6, 
he took one of these to Yasuar Sadatoshi /\4#4 A Fil, the professor 
of Russian language and literature at the university. Yasuci ex- 
plained to Exiss&err the course structure and examination system 
of the university but warned him that, since he was the first 
foreigner who had ever applied for admission to an Imperial 
university without completing the preparatory K6té gakké HS 
#1 (higher school) program, there would be difficulties. He 
therefore advised him to consult at once with Tsusor Kumazé 
FEF ILRS= , the Dean of the Faculty of Letters (then called 
Bunka daigaku KAK*®). 

The interview with Tsusor the next day was not encouraging. 
Tsvusot, who himself had been trained in history in Germany and 
spoke in German, treated the young foreigner with formality and 
emphasized the difficulty of accepting a student who was not a 
K6t6 gakké graduate and whose knowledge of Japanese and 
classical Chinese was much inferior to that of the other students. 
The Dean, however, said that the Russian student could make a 
formal written application in Japanese which would be discussed 
at the next meeting of the faculty, scheduled for the following 
week. ELIssEEFF requested that he at least be given a speedy 
acceptance or rejection, so that he could return to Berlin for the 
autumn term if necessary. He also pointed out to the Dean that 
Japanese students who were not graduates of a gymnasium or 
lycée and who knew no Latin or Greek and had little command 
of the modern European languages were accepted in the leading 
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universities of Europe and that it would, no doubt, astonish 
German scholars if a student who had completed three terms at 
the University of Berlin were refused admittance to a Japanese 
university. He further suggested that the university authorities 
admit him and, if they wished, make the examinations and papers 
in his courses so difficult that he would subsequently fail, thereby 
absolving themselves of the charge of being unfair to Occidental 
students. On leaving the Dean’s office, ELissrErr, despite the self- 
confidence of his nineteen years, wondered if he had spoken wisely. 


The same day he took Suimmura’s letter to Professor Urpa, 
who gave him a much warmer welcome. Uepa told him not to 
worry about Tsusor’s attitude, since it would be Uepa and his 
colleagues in the field of Japanese language and literature who 
would make the decision. In order to prepare the ground, he gave 
EuissterF letters of introduction to Professors Haca Yaichi ## 
— and Fusioxa Sakutaré #RMITEAEL, and to Hosurna Koichi 
fFt2— , then a young instructor. Uspa also suggested that he 
ask Yasuai to draft his application for him. Much heartened, 
ELIssEEFF returned to Yasuat, who readily complied but pointed 
out that he would need a personal seal to affix to his application. 
This was quickly procured, and the seal cutter bequeathed to 
Eutssterr the character rendition of his name that he always 
used thereafter: R#JHEK Eriserrv. 

On receipt of the application, Dean Tsusor informed young 
E.tss&erF that he would have to have two guarantors of his good 
moral conduct and suggested that he ask Yasuci and someone at 
the Russian Embassy to serve in this capacity. Yasuai graciously 
agreed, but a secretary at the Embassy stuffily refused for lack of 
a precedent. Exissrerr decided that thenceforth he would have 
as little as possible to do with the Russian Embassy. He found 
no difficulty in persuading Professor Urpa to be his second guar- 
antor. He also called on the scholars to whom Uspa had given 
him letters of introduction and on the Sanskritist, TakKAKUsU Jun- 
jird SAAN, to whom he had a letter from OtpENnBuRG, and 
then settled down to await the fateful decision. 


Serge Exisskerr’s application apparently met no opposition in 
the faculty meeting. When privately informed by Urpa of the 
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happy outcome, the young man at once bought himself a Japanese 
student uniform. He also made arrangements to rent a house 
together with an employee of the Mainichi Newspaper, a family 
man with two children. The arrangement was to last for two 
years, after which Exissterr took over the house by himself and 
self-consciously organized his domestic staff along the lines of a 
feudal Tokugawa household. He also soon shifted from the stu- 
dent uniform to a kimono and hakama, the formal double skirt, 
then worn by the more old-fashioned students and men of 
education. 

Serge Exisskerr began his studies at Téky6 Imperial Univer- 
sity in September, since at that time the academic year in Japan- 
ese universities paralleled that in the West and had not yet been 
shifted to start in April. A full program consisted of four courses 
a year, and he chose for his first year a course under Urpa on the 
language and grammar of the Kojiki G@3i& (for which Basil 
CHAMBERLAIN’S English translation was a decided help) , Haca’s 
history of Japanese literature from the eighth century to 1600, a 
course on general linguistics by Fus1oxa Katsuji #®MH#—, and 
an introduction to Western philosophy given in English by Pro- 
fessor Raphael von Korser. The program was a rigorous one 
for the young Russian student in view of his serious deficiencies in 
the Japanese language, but he managed to pass his courses, in part 
because of the understanding leniency of his teachers: for von 
Koeser he could, of course, write his examination in German; 
Fus10Ka allowed him to write in English, Urpa permitted him to 
substitute a paper for an examination, and Haaa allowed him to 
use a dictionary during the examination. The students in the 
Japanese literature and language courses were less tolerant and 
viewed the Occidental in their midst with some suspicion, but 
two of them aided him in the taking of lecture notes. 

In addition to his university courses, young Exissterr under- 
took a heavy program of private tutoring to help make up for the 
pre-university training he lacked. In fact, the outside tutoring he 
received during his six years in Japan proved to be of, at least, 
as much value to him as his formal university education. The first 
year he studied Japanese literary texts and their commentaries 
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with a young teaching fellow, Kurmara Buichird 2 RR—M. He 
also received tutoring from an old gentleman in calligraphy and 
kambun %&X, the reading of Chinese texts in the Japanese style, 
using for this purpose the middle school textbooks. This was the 
beginning of his systematic coverage of the middle school and 
higher school textbooks in Chinese and in Japanese history, lan- 
guage, and literature, which gave him not only a sound linguistic 
basis for his university work but also a thorough insight into the 
nationalistic indoctrination through education that the Japanese 
at that time were starting to develop. In the evenings, he had 
lessons in contemporary Japanese with a young man who frankly 
marveled that anyone had been admitted to the university whose 
background in the Japanese language and history was so weak. 
Not long after his arrival in Japan, Serge E.issterr also produced 
his first publication, writing at Professor Yasuar’s request an 
article on modern Russian poetry, which was translated into 
Japanese and was published in the January 1909 number of Tei- 
koku bungaku T#B3C# 

By his second year in Japan, the young foreigner’s strenuous 
double program of studies was paying rich dividends. He was 
able to understand everything in the lectures at the university 
and had no difficulty with his formal course work, which that 
year consisted of a course on the history of Japanese language 
studies with Hosuina, another on Tokugawa literature with Fu- 
gsIoKA Sakutaré, a third on Muromachi literature with Haaa, 
and a fourth on comparative literature with the famous German 
Japanologist, Karl FLorenz. In his tutoring he was able to move 
on from the middle school textbooks to the higher school texts 
and to the reading of N6 BE, Kydgen 4£%, and Otogi-zdshi $5 im 
HR. He also attended the humorous yose #5/% performances of 
the professional story tellers (hanashika ia IR) , learning to imi- 
tate their vulgar speech, much to the distress of his tutors, and 
he began an at first painful acquaintance with Japanese music 
through attending nagauta "8 concerts. It was also at this time 
that he started to frequent the Kabuki *K##{% theater. During 
the next several years he was to build up an intimate knowledge 
of the Kabuki, becoming in the process a close friend of many of 
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the actors and an accomplished imitator of the Kabuki style of 
diction and dancing. His classmates at the university also began 
to accept him more as an equal. Komrya Toyotaka #2 SE, a 
student in the Graduate School, introduced him to the famous 
novelist NaTsuME Séseki 3 HdKA, who invited the young Rus- 
sian to attend his informal Thursday meetings. 

Some time in this year Serge Exissterr had a conversation with 
Karl FLorenz that well illustrated the break with traditional 
Oriental studies that the younger scholar was attempting to make. 
F.orenz, himself an important translator of the ancient historical 
texts of Japan and the author of a standard history of Japanese 
literature, was much interested in young ELissgerr as a future 
Japanologist but discouraged him from hoping to master Japan- 
ese, no matter how long he studied. He advised him, instead, to 
become a specialist in some narrow field, such as the Man’ydshi 
B3#€% , and specifically suggested that, with the aid of a young 
Japanese scholar who had an adequate command of French, Ger- 
man or English, he could produce a volume of Russian transla- 
tions from the Man’yéshi. Young E.issterr wisely decided not 
to follow the advice of the older scholar, but to continue his 
attempt to master Japanese in the same way that a Russian stu- 
dent might be expected to master French or English. 

By his third year Serge Exissterr was fully at home in the 
university and completely accepted by his fellow students, who 
invited him to their boarding houses and often came to see him 
at his home. Among his acquaintances at the university was 
Asuipa Hitoshi i144, who later, as a diplomat, was to befriend 
him in Paris and eventually to become Prime Minister in 1948, 
during the American occupation of Japan. Etissterr’s four 
courses this year were the grammar and syntax of the Man’ydshi 
under Urpa, Heian literature under Haca, kambun writings under 
Kvuiox1t Yasuo A 4E, and a course in the Ainu language. 
ELIssEEFF occasionally visited Kurox1 on Sunday mornings to 
see the latter’s collection of Chinese calligraphy and to hear the 
learned discussions of Kuroki and his friends about the various 
editions of the Chinese poets. It was through these literary 
gatherings that he came to know Inuxar Ki A#%, who later 
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became a prominent party politician and achieved the position of 
Prime Minister in 1931. Kuroki stirred Exisskerr’s interest in 
sdsho ##, the abbreviated, cursive style of writing, and found 
for him an excellent tutor in that art. 

ELIssEEFF meanwhile had been using his vacations to travel 
extensively throughout the Japanese Empire. Each spring he had 
gone to the Kydto area, where he was warmly received by Suim- 
MuRA and some of the other Japanese scholars he had met in 
Berlin. One winter vacation he traveled to Formosa, climbing 
Mt. Ari (A-li PH) with the British Consul. His first summer 
vacation he spent in the north, visiting Hokkaidd and South 
Sakhalin. In his second summer he went to Korea, which was 
just on the point of being formally annexed by Japan, and on the 
way back to Toky6 he traveled in Kyishi. During the third 
summer vacation, however, he returned for a visit to Saint Peters- 
burg and made a tour of Europe with members of his family. 

It was customary for the students at Tokyd Imperial Univer- 
sity to complete their programs during their third year by writing 
a thesis and taking a final oral examination. With Uerpa’s per- 
mission, however, ELisskerr decided to postpone his oral exami- 
nation and thesis to an extra, fourth year. For a thesis subject 
he chose the haiku $F) of Bashd, the famous seventeenth cen- 
tury poet, and in the course of the year produced a study en- 
titled Bashé kenkyi no ippen “#WIFED—H (“ An Aspect of 
Bashé Studies’). He also took a full program of courses: the 
Tokugawa novel under Fusrmura Saku #41 fF, Kamakura litera- 
ture under Haca, Muromachi language under Urpa, and the 
Korean language under Kanazawa Shosaburo @ #/E=88. 

In order to have close contacts with young writers, young 
E.isskeFF also organized at his home monthly tea parties, at 
which French, German, and Russian literature was discussed. 
Among the participants were such noteworthy figures as NaGat 
Kafa *FPTR, Morita Sohei HHH, Kusota Mantard AK 
FASS ABB, Gord Sueo RHA HE, and Komrya Toyotaka. One day 
Uepa, then Dean of the Faculty, informed Enissterr that the 
police had accused him of organizing “left wing” meetings at 
which the Japanese government and even the Emperor were 
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criticized. Since the academic year was drawing to a close, the 
foreigner discreetly allowed the monthly meetings to lapse. 

In June of 1912 Serge Extssterr presented himself for his final 
oral examination, which consisted of one hour of questioning by 
Haca and Fusrmura on Japanese literature and another hour by 
Urpa and Fusroxa on the Japanese language. The first hour 
started with a procedure reminiscent of the ancient Chinese 
examination system. The student was asked to read at sight a 
page of semi-cursive text from an old block-print edition and 
identify the book from which it came (the Genji monogatari) and 
the author of the marginal notes (Kitamura Kigin #24”). 
The rest of the hour was devoted largely to bibliography. The 
questions during the second half of the examination covered 
Japanese dialects, problems of phonetics, comparative grammar, 
the texts of the nagauta, and the work of the Tokugawa kokuga- 
kusha 444, the scholars of Japanese literature and history. 

The professors were more than satisfied with the young Rus- 
sian’s showing, giving him a mark of 82 (equivalent to an A-), 
and he graduated near the top of his class. As a result, he stood 
with the three other A students from his Department in the first 
row at the commencement exercises. This happened to be the last 
official function attended by the venerable Meiji Emperor, who 
died a few weeks later. 

There was, however, some discrimination against ELISSEEFF as 
a foreigner. In the official list of graduates (bungakushi X#+) , 
his name was printed at the very bottom and separated from the 
others by a wide space. The position seemed to imply that he 
had graduated last in his class and was generally so interpreted, 
while the space could be interpreted as indicating some special and 
probably inferior status. His tutor in modern Japanese was in- 
tensely indignant at this slur, but Haca; who apparently was 
responsible for it, simply explained to him that it was impossible 
to list a foreigner higher than any Japanese. Similarly ELisskerr 
had to make a special request to receive an invitation to become a 
member of the Alumni Society (Bungakushikai Xt) , which 
should have come to him as a matter of course, and during the 
next two years, when he was still in Japan, he regularly received 
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his invitation to meetings the day after they had taken place. 
When he asked about this, he was frankly told that the presence 
of a foreigner at these meetings would inhibit the discussion. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that when he picked up his diploma, 
he took care to ascertain that it was in precisely the same form 
as the diplomas of the other graduates. 

ELIssEEFF spent the following summer at the seaside town of 
Obama “iA in Fukui Prefecture, working on Japanese literature 
and the Shih-chi “at under his friend and tutor, Hicasui Arata 
4{#. Then, in the autumn, he returned to the Graduate School 
(Daigakuin K#6c) of Tokyd Imperial University, to which he 
had easily won admittance because of his high academic standing. 
During the next two years he took four courses and seminars on 
Chinese and Japanese painting under Taxi Seiichi ##i—, two 
courses on Japanese history under Mikami Sanji = k#X, and 
two seminars on Saikaku #5 and Tokugawa drama under 
FUJIMURA. 

While in the Graduate School, Exissrerr continued his exten- 
sive extracurricular program. To his usual three Japanese tutors, 
he now added a fourth, a Manchu gentleman who was an instruc- 
tor at the University. With the latter he read classical Chinese 
texts and worked on Mandarin pronunciation and its tonal struc- 
ture. He also kept up his close contacts with the Kabuki, con- 
tinued taking dancing lessons under the wife of the novelist 
Morrra Sohei, who was a professional teacher of the Fusrma #& 
fl School, and started making collections of calligraphy and 
ceramics. On the side he had an interview with the aged Keiki 
B= , the last of the Tokugawa Shégun, and spent a spring vaca- 
tion studying the art treasures at the great Buddhist center on 
Mt. Koya 2. He also began to write for publication, producing 
an article in Japanese on Basho for the haiku magazine Haimi 
BRHE, an article entitled “ Das Theater in Japan im Jahre 1913 ” 
for the Mitteilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und 
Volkerkunde Ostasiens, and, at the request of NatsumME Soseki, 
several articles on recent Russian novels for the literary page (2% 
ZH) of the Asahi Shimbun 33H MBA, 

With the completion of his second graduate year, the time had 
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come for young Exiss&err to return to Russia. More than a year 
earlier, Heinrich WAENTIG, then a visiting professor in economics 
at Toky6 Imperial University, had warned him against staying 
longer than that in Japan. At the German scholar’s request, 
E.tssEerr had prepared a paper on Basho to be read before the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, and 
WaeEnTiG had pointed out that the paper was badly organized 
and lacking in a sense of problem. He felt that Exissterr’s lingu- 
istic and factual knowledge far outstripped his ability to organize 
his materials in a manner that would satisfy Western scholars 
and therefore advised the young man to continue his studies in 
the Occident rather than Japan. 

WaentiG’s advice was sound and, actually, the prospects for 
winning a post at the University of Saint Petersburg were en- 
couraging. In the summer of 1913 Alexis Ivanov, Profesor of 
Chinese at that institution, visited Etissterr in Toky6 and told 
him that he and his colleagues would welcome a man with his 
training on the faculty. He explained that the only instructor in 
Japanese they then had was a Japanese called Kurono #8 who, 
having come to Russia early in the Meiji period, spoke an out- 
dated form of the language and was, in any case, interested more 
in kambun than in Japanese. 

E.IssEEFF received further encouragement from a scholar he 
met on the Trans-Siberian Railway on the trip home in the sum- 
mer of 1914. The later, impressed by the young man’s unusual 
background, arranged a meeting for him with the Vice-Minister 
of Education, who advised him to present himself for examination 
for the Ph.D. degree at the University of Saint Petersburg in 
order to qualify for the teaching post of privat-dozent. The Vice- 
Minister also offered to help solve the major technical difficulty 
of winning governmental acceptance of Exissrerr’s degree from 
Toky6 as the equivalent of degrees from recognized European 
universities. Dean Nicolas Marr of the Faculty of Oriental 
Languages of the University was equally cordial, having heard 
of Exissterr from OvpensurGc and Ivanov. As a result, the 
faculty voted to accept Serge Exisskerr as a Ph. D. candidate, 
and the Czar gave his permission for this exception to normal 
procedures. 
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After consultation with Professor Ivanov and his colleague in 
the Chinese field, Professor Basil ALExrrv, E.issrerr decided to 
present himself for the oral examination in Japanese language, 
literature, and history in the spring of 1915 and for the corre- 
sponding oral examination in the Chinese field that autumn. 
These were then to be followed by a three-hour written examina- 
tion, called the clausura because of the closed room in which it 
was held, and a required public lecture on a subject assigned only 
twenty-four hours before the appointed hour. Ivanov advised 
ELISSEEFF to concentrate on the Western bibliography on Orien- 
tal subjects, since his examiners were themselves unfamiliar with 
the materials he had been reading in Japanese, and persuaded the 
young man to introduce himself to the members of the faculty by 
delivering a lecture at the Oriental Section of the Archaeological 
Society. This Exissterr did in March, chosing as his subject 
“ Arat Hakuseki #f9FH 4 as a Traditional Japanese Historian.” 

Meanwhile, on November 22, 1914, Serge Eisskerr had married 
Vera Er1cur, who was to prove a loyal lifelong companion and 
helper. The couple had two sons, both of whom have rendered 
their father the sincere compliment of following in his footsteps 
as Orientalists. The elder, Nikita, who has specialized in Arabic 
history, is at present Secretary of the Institut Francais d’Etudes 
Arabes in Damascus, Syria, and the younger, Vadime, who has 
specialized in Chinese archaeology, is the Director of the Musée 
Cernuschi in Paris and a Directeur d’Etudes in the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes in the Sorbonne. 

In preparation for his examinations in 1915, Serge ELIssrErr 
read widely and learned a great deal from discussions with his 
fellow Russian scholars, especially Basil ALExEEv. He was par- 
ticularly impressed that the scholars in Petrograd, as it was then 
called, raised broad new problems and searching questions that 
his Japanese teachers had never discussed. He also did private 
study in the Chinese language with Ivanov and a native Chinese 
instructor. 

The oral examination in the Japanese field in April was attended 
by a majority of the professors in the Faculty of Oriental Lan- 
guages. Ivanov had Ettssrerr read and translate from the Kon- 
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jaku monogatari 4% Wie and then from a modern book and 
questioned him at length on the first text. A. E. Lrusrmov asked 
him about Tokugawa legislation and the problems of Sakhalin 
and the Kurile Islands. Dean Marr, who presided, commented 
at the conclusion of the examination that he had never before 
heard any Occidental read so rapidly and fluently from any 
Oriental book. Eisskerr’s showing at the Chinese examination, 
though less brilliant, was satisfactory. Ivanov had him read and 
translate passages from the Shih chi, Han shu YE, Mencius, and 
the Analects; Lyusrmov and W. W. BartHo.p questioned him on 
a number of points in Chinese history. Two days later he passed 
with ease the clausura, which proved to be on the characteristic 
elements of Tokugawa novels, and in early December he success- 
fully met the test of the public lecture, delivering a discourse to 
an audience of some sixty persons on “Sei Shonagon and Her 
Pillow Book.” 

Early in January, 1916, Serge ELisskerr was appointed privat- 
dozent in Japanese language and started his teaching career with 
a course on the language attended by ten students. Shortly after- 
ward he was asked to become an official interpreter of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which position entitled him to a 
diplomatic visa, and he was also elected Vice-President of the Far 
Eastern Section of the Chamber of Commerce. He joined the 
Archaeological Society and the Society of Eastern Research, be- 
coming the chairman of the Japanese section of the latter organi- 
zation after the February Revolution of 1917 brought younger 
men to the fore. At about the same time, he was elected an 
Assistant Professor of a privately endowed Institute of the His- 
tory of Art, where he gave a course on the history of Chinese 
painting, probably the first course on Chinese art in the West to 
be based primarily on materials in Chinese and Japanese. 

ELIssEEFF’s most important activity during these years, how- 
ever, was the preparation of his thesis on Basho for the Ph. D. 
degree, for which he spent the summers of 1916 and 1917 in 
Japan. It was in this connection that fate delivered him its first 
hard blow. When returing from Japan in 1917, he was persuaded 
by the chaotic conditions in Russia to entrust his almost com- 
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pleted manuscript to the diplomatic pouch. Unfortunately, the 
Bolsheviks had taken over before the pouch arrived, and they 
burned the thesis together with all the other non-official docu- 
ments that had come by pouch. 

The Bolshevik Revolution wiped out Serge ELissEerr’s private 
fortune and deprived him of his supplementary position in the 
Foreign Ministry. Since his salary as a Privat-Dozent was not a 
living wage, he accepted a supplementary position in the so-called 
Asiatic Museum, which was actually the Oriental library of the 
Academy of Sciences and served as a refuge for Orientalists during 
these perilous years. He continued his academic work as well as 
he could, attending courses and delivering occasional lectures. He 
was also elected secretary of the Far Eastern section of the newly 
reorganized Archaeological Commission, and, when it was made 
the Academy of the History of Material Culture, he became the 
youngest member with the official title of Academician. A project 
organized by Maxim Gorky in an effort to bring financial aid to 
young writers and scholars led to Exisskerr’s production of a 
short essay on Japanese literature (see No. 4 in the appended 
“ Bibliography ”’) . 

In the spring of 1920, when the Faculty of Oriental Languages 
at the University was merged with the Faculty of Philology and 
History, E.issterr was elected secretary of the new body under 
the deanship of Dmitri Prerrov, a specialist in Romance lan- 
guages. In this new post, he was plunged into the University’s 
fight to protect itself from the Bolsheviks. On the other hand, he 
did benefit from the latter in one small way, because they auto- 
matically gave him a promotion to Assistant Professor when they 
abolished the rank of Privat-Dozent. 

Life in Petrograd, however, became increasingly difficult for 
a scholar like Serge Etissterr. The pressure to make his teaching 
conform with Marxist dogma was intolerable to him, and persons 
with his social background were constantly subjected to sudden 
searches and arrests. During the first two winters after the Revo- 
lution, he and his family were never far from starvation, and some 
of their closest relatives did literally starve to death. The Etts- 
SEEFFS survived the extreme winter cold only by sacrificing to 
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the stove the less essential pieces of furniture in their apartment 
and portions of their library. A large but somewhat outdated 
encyclopedia proved particularly useful for this purpose. Eventu- 
ally they decided to flee, even though they lacked passports or 
any legal permits. Late in the summer of 1920, ELisskerr made 
contact with a band of smugglers operating in the Gulf of Finland. 
After a harrowing period of concealment in the attic of a house 
in a fishing village and a long, tortured day lying beneath the 
floor boards of a small fishing vessel becalmed in sight of the 
Rusian coastal fortifications, the family finally reached freedom 
and safety in Finland. Ironically enough, Bolshevik starvation 
aided them in their escape, for, if the two infant boys had not 
been so enfeebled from malnutrition that they lay quiet and 
motionless for hours at a timé, the Exissterrs probably would 
not have succeeded in escaping the vigilance of the authorities 
during their flight to freedom. 

After a month in Finland, Serge Exisszerr took his family to 
Stockholm, where he delivered a lecture in German on Far Eastern 
art at the university. He also occupied himself during his three 
month stay in Sweden with the writing of a book of Japanese 
fairy tales, but the publisher unfortunately went bankrupt just 
at this point, and the book never appeared. 

In January, 1921, the ELissterrs moved on to Paris, joining the 
thousands of White Russian refugees in that city. Serge Exitss- 
EEFF found some work as a research assistant in the Musée 
Guimet and was hired by the Japanese Embassy as an interpreter. 
He served in this capacity on the German-Belgian and German- 
Danish Frontier Delimitation Commissions, acting as the secre- 
tary of Marquis Marna, the chief Japanese delegate, and trans- 
lating back and forth between French, English, German, and 
Japanese. Various other jobs for the Japanese Embassy followed. 
In 1923 he helped organize an exhibition of modern Japanese 
painting and began to aid the embassy in cultural relations with 
French institutions. In 1925 he was made a liaison officer at the 
International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation of the League 
of Nations, taking part in congresses at Prague and Rome as an 
interpreter for the Japanese delegation, and in 1929-30 he served 
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as Managing Director of the Maison des Etudiants Japonais, the 
Japanese residential unit at the Cité Universitaire in Paris. 

The most stimulating assignment the Japanese Embassy gave 
E.issEeEFF was the task of founding a monthly cultural magazine. 
With the aid of his friend Claude Marrre, he brought out the first 
number of Japon et Extréme-Orient in December, 1923, and, 
during the brief existence of this journal, published in its pages 
each month a translation of a modern Japanese short story, an 
article on some aspect of Japanese civilization, and frequently a 
review of a Japanese book (“ Bibliography ” 6, 7, 9-23). Marrre, 
unfortunately, died in the autumn of 1924, and the Japanese 
business interests that subsidized the magazine decided that it 
was too literary and not sufficiently concerned with economics to 
justify its continuation. E1isskerr’s translations, however, were 
later collected from Japon et Extréme-Orient and published as a 
separate book under the title Neuf nouvelles japonaises. 

Meanwhile Serge Exisskerr had started to reconstruct his 
shattered scholarly career in other ways. He took advantage of 
living in Paris, then the capital of Occidental Sinology, to follow 
courses given by Paul Petuiot, Henri Masprro, Antoine MEILLET 
and others. In 1922 he also had his first opportunity to return to 
teaching, giving a course at the Sorbonne as a visiting lecturer on 
the history of Tokugawa literature and a course on the grammar 
of the Japanese literary language at the Ecole des Langues Orien- 
tales Vivantes, where he continued to teach until 1930. In 1928- 
29 he lectured on the history of Japanese art at the Ecole du 
Louvre, and in 1930 he was appointed a Maitre de Conférences in 
the history of religions section of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes at 
the Sorbonne, lecturing on Shintoism and reading the Lotus 
Sutra in Chinese with his students. Two years later he achieved 
full professorial status as a Directeur d’Etudes of that institution. 

Serge ELIssEEFF’s years in Paris proved to be a very productive 
period for him in scholarly publications. Following the demise of 
Japon et Extréme-Orient, he contributed a stream of articles, 
translations of Japanese articles, and book reviews in the fields 
of art, archaeology, literature, and historical scholarship to the 
Revue des Arts Asiatiques, which was founded in Paris in 1925 
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(“ Bibliography ” 26-28, 30, 33-37, 40, 43-48, 52-59, 62-67). 
Among his many other publications during these years, special 
mention might be made of his volume on modern Japanese paint- 
ing brought out in 1923 (“Bibliography ” 5), the sections on 
Japanese, Korean, Ainu, and the Siberian languages in Les langues 
du monde (“ Bibliography ” 8) , the chapter on Japan in Histoire 
et historiens depuis cinquante ans (“ Bibliography ” 29) , a second 
volume of translations of modern Japanese short stories (“ Bibli- 
ography ” 38), the section on Japan in the Mythologie Asiatique 
ilustrée (“ Bibliography” 42 and 49), a long article on Far 
Eastern portrait painting (“ Bibliography ” 60) , and a handsome 
illustrated volume on Kabuki acting (“ Bibliography ” 61).: In 
1931 he was invited to organize a Japanese art exhibit in Stock- 
holm and to prepare the catalogue for it, in return for which 
services he was decorated with the North Polar Star Cross by 
the King of Sweden. 

That same year Serge and Vera Exissterr became French 
citizens. Despite their subsequent residence of twenty-three years 
in the United States, they have never given up their French 
citizenship, feeling that, as citizens of that country by their own 
choosing, they owe a deeper debt of loyalty to France than might 
even a native-born Frenchmen. 

In 1932 the Harvard-Yenching Institute was looking for a 
Director for its activities both in China and at Harvard. The 
Institute had been founded in 1928 and, under a large bequest 
from the estate of Charles M. Hatt, was dedicated to giving aid 
to higher education in Asia. For this purpose it had started on a 
program of building up graduate work and research in classical 
Chinese studies at Yenching University near Peking and of aiding 
undergraduate instruction in Chinese studies at this and six other 
Christian institutions in China. In order to help establish high 
scholarly standards for these activities in China, the Trustees of 
the Institute hoped to develop a small Department of Far Eastern 
Languages at Harvard University, and they now wanted an out- 
standing Occidental scholar to head the work at Harvard and 
to give the Trustees expert guidance in their relations with the 
Chinese colleges. 
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Paul Pe.uiot was invited to assume the position of Director of 
the Harvard-Yenching Institute, but, when he declined and sug- 
gested Serge Exissrerr in his place, it was decided to give the 
younger man a trial. For this purpose ELissterr was invited to 
Harvard University as a Visiting Professor for the year 1932-33, 
during which time he gave, in addition to his university courses, 
a series of eight lectures at the Lowell Institute on the relation- 
ship between Japanese art and literature. At the conclusion of 
the year the Institute sent Exissterr to the Far East, where he 
visited several of the Chinese colleges with which the Institute 
was connected and revisited Japan for the first time in seventeen 
years, before returning to Paris. 

In 1934 Professor ExisskEFF was appointed Director of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute and Professor of Far Eastern Lan- 
guages at Harvard University and started on his dual task of 
building up a center of Far Eastern studies at Harvard in the best 
traditions of European Sinology and of seeking to influence 
through it Sinological studies at the Christian universities of 
China. During the next twenty-three years, he himself carried a 
heavy portion of the teaching load in the Department of Far 
Eastern Languages at Harvard, which he headed as Chairman. 
He offered courses in the Japanese language ranging from the 
elementary level to advanced seminar work and gave unsparingly 
of his time for individual reading courses; he gave lecture courses 
in alternate years on Japanese history and Japanese literature; 
and for a while he offered a course in the reading of the Shih-chi. 
A natural-born teacher, he threw himself with enthusiasm into 
his lectures and language instruction, delighting his students as 
much by his wit as he enlightened them with his erudition and 
inspired them with his scholarly zeal. 

During the Second World War, Professor Etissterr performed 
invaluable work as a teacher of the Japanese language and an 
expert on things Japanese. In addition to serving as a consultant 
to the Office of Strategic Services in Washington, he organized 
and took part in special programs in the Japanese language at 
Harvard, first for several dozen Navy officers, then for several 
hundred enlisted men in the Army Special Training Program, and 
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finally for an equally large group of Army officers in the Civil 
Affairs Training School. 

In order to build up Far Eastern studies in the United States, 
Professor ELIssEEFF introduced a whole new concept of training 
potential scholars. Profiting from his own experience, he wished 
to see students receive a thorough grounding in Far Eastern 
studies both in the West and in Asia. He started this program 
already in 1933 when he sent the present writer, then in his second 
graduate year at Harvard, for two further years of study at Paris, 
followed by three in Japan, Korea, and China. A second young 
scholar, Francis W. CLEAves, was started on a parallel program 
of study in France and China in 1936. Later candidates went 
directly to the Far East, since by then Professor Exissterr felt 
that the center he was building at Harvard offered enough to 
make further study in Paris not a prime necessity. Through this 
fellowship program as well as through his own inspired teaching, 
Professor ELissEEFF during the next two decades helped to build 
up a body of well-trained younger scholars who came to occupy 
not only the newly created positions in Far Eastern studies at 
Harvard but corresponding positions in most of the major centers. 

Professor ELisskEFF also embarked on an ambitious program of 
research and publication in order to develop the center of Far 
Eastern studies at Harvard and to help set scholarly standards 
for the colleges in China with which the Institute was connected. 
Over the years a wide variety of research activities were spon- 
sored, and extensive experimental work was carried on in the 
field of classical Chinese lexicography. He started the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Monograph Series in 1935; in 1950 he inaugu- 
rated another and even more active set of publications known as 
the Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies Series; and under his 
leadership the Institute published many other works of scholarly 
importance. His most ambitious publishing venture was the 
launching in 1936 of the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, now 
in its twentieth volume. 

In order to provide a solid foundation for the instruction, re- 
search, and publication being conducted under his leadership at 
Harvard, E.issrerr pushed the development of the Chinese- 
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Japanese Library of the Harvard-Yenching Institute. A collec- 
tion of 75,000 volumes when he first came to Harvard in 1932, 
it had grown to a total of 306,000 volumes by the end of 1956 
and had won general recognition as one of the finest research 
libraries for East Asian studies in the whole world. 

Professor ELisskerr’s administrative duties as Director of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute were extremely time-consuming. At 
first the Harvard center itself was too small to cause many prob- 
lems, but relations with the seven institutions in China were quite 
complex, necessitating a second trip for him to China during the 
first half of 1937. After the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War 
that summer, these relations became even more complicated. The 
Second World War, however, brought a sudden interruption to 
most of the Institute’s usual activities, because contacts with the 
Chinese colleges became tenuous, and the work at Harvard was 
transformed for the most part into military training programs. 
After 1945 there was a quick resurgence of Institute activities. 
The effort to reconstitute the old program in the seven Chinese 
colleges under trying postwar conditions was soon frustrated 
completely by the Communist victory in China. An alternate 
program in Asia became necessary, and Professor ELIssEeFF gradu- 
ally developed new activities in connection with various univer- 
sities and research institutes in Japan, Korea, Taiwan and Hong 
Kong, visiting these areas for this purpose in 1953 and again in 
the spring of 1955. During this second visit he was awarded the 
Degree of Doctor of Letters by Chosun Christian University. 

Meanwhile the program at Harvard, stimulated by greatly in- 
creased interest in the Far East, had developed rapidly, and the 
Department of Far Eastern Languages had grown to include a 
teaching staff of nine persons, while East Asian studies had come 
to be strongly represented in several other departments. Thus, 
Professor ELIssEEFF’s administrative work grew steadily and was 
in a sense a measure of his own success in developing East Asian 
studies at Harvard and building up an Institute program in Asia. 

Despite these manifold duties, Professor ELisskerr managed to 
continue his scholarly research and writing to a surprising extent 
during his years at Harvard. Among other writings, he con- 
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tributed a series of articles, reviews, and obituaries to HJAS 
(“ Bibliography ” 71, 73-77, 84, 85, 87, 89, 90) and in 1939 the 
chapters on China and Japan in the Histoire universelle des arts 
(“ Bibliography ” 78) ; he published with some younger colleagues 
a useful volume entitled A Selected List of Books and Articles on 
Japan, which first appeared in 1940 and in considerably expanded 
form in 1954 (“ Bibliography ” 79, 88); and he produced, largely 
in collaboration with the present writer, a series of textbooks and 
readings for the Japanese language. A two-volume experimental 
work was published in 1942 under the title of Elementary Japan- 
ese for University Students, and an expanded three-volume re- 
vision of this work, Elementary Japanese for College Students, 
appeared in 1944 and has remained ever since the standard 
Japanese textbook at Harvard and at a number of other universi- 
ties throughout the world (“ Bibliography ” 80, 82). As advanced 
reading material, three volumes of Selected Texts for University 
Students were published in 1942 and 1947 (“ Bibliography ” 81, 
83) . 

In 1940 Serge Evisskerr was elected an honorary member of 
the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme Orient, and in 1955 he received 
the same honor from the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. In 1946 he was made a Chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur. In recognition of his outstanding position in American 
Far Eastern studies, he was elected President of the American 
Oriental Society for the year 1954-55. 

On January 13, 1955, Professor Exissterr reached the age of 
sixty-six, the normal age of retirement at Harvard University; but 
in view of his extraordinary physical vigor and undiminished 
intellectual alertness, he was asked to remain longer and con- 
sented to postpone his retirement two years. He resigned his 
position as Director of the Harvard-Yenching Institute at the 
end of August, 1956, but continued his teaching duties through 
the following academic year. As June of 1957 approached, he 
and Mme. E .issr£err prepared to return to their home in Paris, 
and began to say goodbye to their hosts of friends in America. 


Among the letters of tribute the retiring professor has received, 
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one from President Nathan M. Pussy perhaps best sums up his 
career at Harvard University. President Pusry wrote, in part: 

It is given to no university to gain and hold pre-eminence in all fields of 
learning. Harvard in this century has had the good fortune to excel in some. 
In no field can we claim a more honorable record and more fertile results than 
in the field of Far Eastern studies under your own resourceful leadership and 
inspired by your own high standards of scholarship. The record you have 
made is all the more remarkable because of the great strains imposed upon 
your department by the long troubles in China, a disastrous world war, and 
the deep cleavages which have developed throughout the Far East as a result 
of the Communist revolution. 

To have maintained full programs of linguistic research, language instruction, 
lexicography, and publication under such discouragements must be a cause 
for rightful satisfaction—on your own part personally, and on Harvard’s part, 
since we have been lucky enough to have the benefit of your great patience 
and ability. 

I hope that your years of retirement will be richly rewarding and many. 
Certainly the memory of the work you have accomplished will be lasting. 


Indeed the memory of Serge Exisskerr’s work in America will 
be lasting, not only for himself but for countless others who are 
the richer for it. As he sails, he leaves behind him the inspiration 
of his pioneering career, an impressive body of scholarly publica- 
tions made possible by him, and the center of Far Eastern studies 
at Harvard which is largely his own creation. He cannot be said 
to leave behind all his devoted disciples, for these are working 
not only in the United States but throughout the world. And he 
does not leave behind, but takes with him, the undying admira- 
tion and affection of his former students and associates in America 
—who will always remember him as a profound and meticulous 
scholar, a stimulating and exacting teacher, an inspiring leader, 
a loyal friend, and an unsurpassed master of the art of gracious 
living. 


Edwin O. REISCHAUER 
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APPENDIX 


BIsLIoGRAPHY 
OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
Proressor Serce Eviss&err * 


1. “ Modern Russian Poetry,” + Teikoku bungaku, January, 1909. 

2. “The Japanese Poet Bashé,” ? Haimi, Tokyd, 1918. 

3. “Das Theater in Japan im Jahre 1913,” Mitteilungen der Deutschen Ge- 
sellschaft fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, Toky6, Vol. 16 (1914), pp. 
112-125. 


4. Cepret Enncees, Anonckaa autepatypa, Jlutepatypa BocToKa, 
Brinyck BTOpoH, BcemupHas AMTepatypa, TocyzapcTBeHHOoe H3Za- 
TeIbcTBO, Ilerep6ypr MCMXX, pp. 38-89. 

5. La Peinture contemporaine au Japon, Paris, E. De Boccard, Editeur, 1928, 
142 pp. +81 plates. 

6. SuicA Naoya.—‘‘ Le Crime du Jongleur” (Trad. par Serge Exisséev) , 
Japon et Extréme-Orient, Paris, Numéro 1, 1 Décembre 1928, pp. 24-39. 

7. Review of Sexine Mokuan.—Kabukigeki to sono haiyt (Le thédtre de 
kabuki et ses acteurs), Publication du Kokushi késhikwai. Tékyé, 1923, 120 
p., Japon et Extréme-Orient, Paris, Numéro 1, 1° Décembre 1923, pp. 77-84. 

8. “La langue japonaise, la langue coréenne, la langue ainou, les langues 
hyperboréennes,” Les langues du monde, Paris, E. Champion, 1924, pp. [245]- 
272. 

9. Tanizax1 Junichir6.—* Le Tatouage ” (Trad. par Serge Exisstev), Japon 
et Extréme-Orient, Paris, Numéro 2, Janvier 1924, pp. 116-129. 

10. “L’Assemblée Impériale de poésie du Nouvel An,” Japon et Extréme- 
Orient, Paris, Numéro 2, Janvier 1924, pp. 139-142. 

11. Nacar Kafi.—“ Le Renard” (Trad. par Serge Exisstev), Japon et 
Extréme-Orient, Paris, Numéro 8, Février 1924, pp. 194-216. 

12. Review of Taxasu Baikei—Kindai bungei shiron (Etude, historique 
de la littérature moderne) , Tome 1¢", Publication de Ia Société Nippon Heiron- 
sha, Toky6, 1921, 508 p., Japon et Extréme-Orient, Paris, Numéro 3, Février 
1924, pp. 281-288. 

18. AxuTacAwa Ryinosuke.—“ Les Poupées ” (Trad. par Serge Exiss&ev) , 
Japon et Extréme-Orient, Paris, Numéro 4, Mars 1924, pp. 327-346. 


* While every effort has been made to make this “ Bibliography” as accurate as 
possible, inasmuch as some of the earlier publications are now inaccessible, it has not 
been possible to verify them. 

*In Japanese. 

*In Japanese. 


Universal Literature, State Publishing House, Peterburg, MCMXX, pp. 38-89. 








*T.e., Sergei Exiserv, “Japanese Literature,” Literature of the East, Second Part, ° 
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14. “Hina Matsuri, «La féte des poupées»,” Japon et Extréme-Orient, 
Paris, Numéro 4, Mars 1924, pp. 364-366. 

15. Mme Oxapa Yachiyo.— Les trois jours” (Trad. par Serge Exisséev) , 
Japon et Extréme-Orient, Paris, Numéro 5, Avril 1924, pp. 405-419. 

16. “Jippensha Ikku et le Hizakurige,” Japon et Extréme-Orient, Paris, 
Numéro 5, Avril 1924, pp. 439-448. 

17. Kusota Mantard.—* L’été qui commence” (Trad. par Serge E.is- 
sEEvV) , Japon et Extréme-Orient, Paris, Numéro 6, Mai-Juin 1924, pp. 471-484. 

18. Hasegawa Nyozekan.—“Le cornac” (Trad. par Serge Exisséev), 
Japon et Extréme-Orient, Paris, Numéros 7-8, Juillet-Aott 1924, pp. 13-55. 

19. “Le double suicide (Shinji) ,” Japon et Extréme-Orient, Paris, Numéro 
9, Septembre 1924, pp. 107-122. 

20. Kixucnt Kan.—“ Le double suicide de Shimabara” (Trad. par Serge 
Euisséev) , Japon et Extréme-Orient, Paris, Numéro 9, Septembre 1924, pp. 
123-147. 

21. Satomi Ton.—* Le bruit des vagues de la riviére” (Trad. par Serge 
Euisséev), Japon et Extréme-Orient, Paris, Numéro 10, Octobre 1924, pp. 
205-227. 

22. Review of Rohen sésho (Au coin du feu) , édition de la société Kyédo 
Kenkyisha, librairie Tékyéd6, Téky6, Japon et Extréme-Orient, Paris, Numéro 
10, Octobre 1924, pp. 279-292. 

238. Nisnimura Shinji—‘ Rapports de la civilisation japonaise et de la 
forme des bateaux” (Trad. par Serge Exisstev), Japon et Extréme-Orient, 
Paris, Numéros 11-12, Novembre-Décembre 1924, pp. 346-369. 

24. Neuf nouvelles japonaises, Paris, G. Van Oest, 1924, 193 pp. Extrait de 
“ Japon et Extréme-Orient.” 

25. “La sculpture chinoise,” Documents d’Art Chinois de la Collection 
Osvald Sirén, Ars Asiatica VII, Paris, 1925, pp. 22-31. 

26. “Sur le Paysage a l’Encre de Chine du Japon,” Revue des Arts Asiati- 
ques, IIme Année, N° 2, Paris, Juin 1925, pp. 30-38. 

27. “ Les Peintres de l’Ecole Kano,” Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, [Ime 
Année, N° 4, Paris, Décembre 1925, pp. 14-26. 

28. Review of Albert Mayson, Le thédtre japonais, Revue des Arts Asiati- 
ques, IIme Année, N° 4, Paris, 1925, p. 52. 

29. “Japon,” Histoire et historiens depuis cinquante ans: méthodes, organi- 
sation et résultats de travail historique de 1876 a4 1926, II, Bibliothéque de la 
Revue Historique, Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1928, pp. 560-569. 

30. Sueji Umenara.—* Deux grandes Découvertes Archéologiques en Corée ” 
(Traduit par Serge Exisstev) , Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, II1I™e Année, 
N° 1, Mars 1926, pp. 24-33. 

$1. “L’influence des écrivains russes sur la littérature japonaise contem- 
poraine,” La Revue Européene, Paris, Vol. 7, No. 42, 1926, pp. 55-67. 

$2. “Les Feux ” par Shiga Naoya, Europe, Paris, No. 39, 1926, pp. 366-378. 

33. “Claude Maitre,” Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, I1I™e Année, N° 1, 
Mars 1926, pp. 37-40. 
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34. Bref Compte Rendu de l’Expédition concernant l’Etude de la Mongolie 
du Nord et de l’ Expédition Mongolo-Tibétaine de P. K. Kozuov, Léningrad, 
1925. Edition de ]’Académie des Sciences de l'U.RSS., 58 pp., 34 pl. hors- 
texte, Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, If1I™e Année, N° 1, Mars 1926, pp. 
45-46. 

35. Review of George Roericu, Tibetan Paintings, 95 pp., XXVIII pl— 
Geuthner, Paris, 1925, Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, I1/™e Année, N° 1, 
Mars 1926, p. 44. 

36. Review of B. Y. Viaprmirtsov, Cingis Han, Etudes de Z. I. Crzebin, 
Berlin; Petrograd, Moscow, 1922, 175 pages, Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, 
IIIme Année, N° 1, Mars 1926, pp. 44-45. 

37. Wang Wei.—“ La Révélation des Secrets de la Peinture” (Traduction 
de Serge Exisstev), Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, [V™e Année, N° 4, 
Décembre 1927, pp. 212-215. 

38. Nagar Kafii.—Le Jardin des pivoines suivi de cing récits d’écrivains 
contemporains. Traduit par Serge Exisséev, Paris, Au Sans Pareil, 1927. 

39. “Un japonologue francais: Claude-Eugéne Maitre,” Artibus Asiae, 
Dresden, 1927, No. 1, pp. 49-57. 

40. I. Samamura.—* L’Introduction de la Peinture Occidentale au Japon ” 
(Traduction de Serge Exisstev), Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, TV™¢ 
Année, N° 4, Décembre 1927, pp. 195-203. 

41. Sueji Umehara, “ L’analyse chimique des bronzes anciens de la Chine,” 
Artibus Asiae, Dresden, 1927, No. 4, pp. 247-264. [Translation from Japanese.] 

42. “Mythologie du Japan: I. Mythologie shintoique; II. Mythologie 
bouddhique,” Mythologie Asiatique illustrée, Paris, Librairie de France, 1928, 
pp. 363-424. 

43. Review of Kuropa Genji: Les influences occidentales dans la peinture 
japonaise (Seiy6 no eikyé wo uketaru nihongwa). Edition de la Société 
Chigwai-shuppan. Toky6, 1924, Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, V™° Année. 
Numéro I, 1928, pp. 59-61. 

44. Review of Georg ScourHAMMer, Le probléme de la langue d’Eglise 
dans la Mission des Jésuites au Japon aux XVIe et XVIIe siécles, Volume 
XXIIIe des Mitteilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vélker- 
kunde Ostasiens, Tékyé, 1928, Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, V™° Année, 
Numéro II, 1928, pp. 120-124. 

45. Review of Emile Bayarp, L’art de reconnaitre les styles, Le style 
japonais, Paris, 1928, Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, V™e Année, Numéro 
III, 1928, pp. 189-191. 

46. Review of Albert Mayson, Les temples du Japon. Architecture et 
sculpture, 95 pages; 44 planches hors texte. E. de Boccard, Paris, Revue des 
Arts Asiatiques, Paris, V™e Année, Numéro IV, 1928, pp. 263-264. 

47. Review of Osvald Smén, Les peintures chinoises dans les collections 
américaines, Ed. G. Van Oest, 1927-1928, Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, 
Tome VI, Numéro I, 1929-30, p. 65. 

48. Review of Oskar Nacuop, Bibliography of the Japanese Empire, 1906- 
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1926. Goldston, Londres, et Hiersemann, Leipzig, 1928, Revue des, Arts 
Asiatiques, Paris, Tome VI, Numéro I, 1929-30, pp. 66-67. 

49. “The Mythology of Japan,” Asiatic Mythology, London, 1932, pp. 385- 
448. [English translation of No. 42.] 

50. Macamouné Hakoutchd, Les larmes froides, traduit du japonais par S. 
Asada et Charles Jacob, Avec un avant-propos de Serge Elisséev, Les prosa- 
teurs étrangers modernes, Paris, Les éditions Rieder, 7, Place Saint-Sulpice, 
1930, 248 pp. [“ Avant-propos,” pp. 7-16; Les larmes froides (Rei-roui), pp. 
17-248] 

51. Review of— fs t [sic] 3¢ 44 Gengo to bungaku, publié par le H¥4b 
Mas Bd 3c Taihoku kokugo-kokubungaku-kwai. 174 pages, in-8°, N° 1, 
Janvier 1930, T’oung Pao, Leiden, Vol. XX VII, N° 2-3, Année 1930, pp. 213- 
216. 

52. Review of Nakxaya Juijiré, Nihon sekkijidai bunken mokuroku (Biblio- 
graphie concernant |’époque néolithique du Japon) , 438 pp., Téky6, Oka-shoin, 
1930, Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, Tome VII, Numéro I, 1931-1932, p. 52. 

58. Review of Imaoxa Dzsuicsiro, Uj Nippon (Imaoka Juichird: Le nou- 
veau Japon), Az Athenaeum Kiadasa Budapest, 1930, Revue des Arts Asiati- 
ques, Paris, Tome VII, Numéro I, 1931-1932, pp. 52-53. 

54. Review of Getsuyobikai-hensan. Edojidai-shéki E-iri-bon hyakushi. 
(Société du Lundi. Recueil de cent livres illustrés du début de l’époque d’Edo) , 
Sugita Daigakudé, Kyéto, 1927, Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, Tome VII, 
Numéro I, 1931-1932, pp. 53-54. 

55. Review of Shéwa yonen no Kokushigakkai. Yoyogikai hensan Tsukuba 
Kenkyibu hakké. (Les études d’histoire japonaise au cours de l’année 1929, 
par la Société «Yoyogi»), Téky6, 1930, Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, 
Tome VII, Numéro I, 1931-1932, pp. 54-55. 

56. Review of Chésen Kobijutsu taikwan. Sekkutsuan to Bukkokuji. 
(L’art ancien de la Corée. Les sanctuaires Sekkutsuan et Bukkokuji), 1932, 
Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, Tome VII, Numéro III, 1931-1932, pp. 
182-183. 

57. Review of Takasu HOjird, Nihon shisé jiroku ké (Seize conférences 
sur l’évolution des idées au Japon) , Ed. Shinchésha. Tokydé, 1928, Revue des 
Arts Asiatiques, Paris, Tome VII, Numéro III, 1931-1932, p. 183: 

58. Review of Toxrwa Daijé, Shina ni okeru bukkyé jikyd to dékyd (Le 
bouddhisme, le confucianisme et Je taoisme en Chine) , Edition de Téydbunké. 
Toky6, 1932, Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, Tome VII, Numéro IV, 1931- 
1932, p. 250. ; 

59. Review of Kopayasui Katsu, Kabuki kumadori gaikan (Apercu sur le 
maquillage du visage au théatre Kabuki), Kyéto, 1932, Revue des Arts 
Asiatiques, Paris, Tome VII, Numéro IV, 1931-1932, p. 250. 

60. “Notes sur le portrait en Extréme-Orient,” Etudes d’orientalisme pub- 
liées par Le Musée Guimet a la memoire de Raymonde Linossier, Vol. 1, 
Paris, 1932, pp. 167-202. 

61. Le Thédtre japonais (Kabuki), Paris, Meynial, 1933, 104 pp. (illus- 
trated by A. [AcovLEFF). 
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62. Review of Berthold Laurer, The Early History of Polo, a Study of 
the Origins of the Great Game, made from Ancient Documents, Revue des 
Arts Asiatiques, Tome VIII, Numéro I, 1934, pp. 63-64. 

63. Rokuji Morrmoto.—“ L’age du bronze au Japon et |’expansion de la 
civilisation des Han vers l’est ” (Traduit du japonais par S. Elisséeff) , Revue 
des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, Tome VIII, Numéro II, 1934, pp. 65-76. 

64. Review of Bijutsu Kenkyi, Tékyé, 1932, Revue des Arts Asiatiques, 
Paris, Tome VIII, Numéro II, 1934, pp. 126-128. 

65. “Notes sur les travaux japonais concernant les bronzes anciens de la 
Chine,” Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, Tome VIII, Numéro III, 1934, pp. 
187-190. 

66. “ Bibliographie japonaise (Showa Shichinen no Kokushigakkai) ,” Revue 
des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, Tome VIII, Numéro III, 1934, pp. 196-199. 

67. “Quelques heures a l’Exposition des Bronzes Chinois,” Revue des Arts 
Asiatiques, Paris, Tome VIII, Numéro IV, 1934, pp. 229-241. 

68. “A Short Note on Iwasa Matabei (1578-1650) ,” Svensk-Japanska 
Sdllskapet Arsskrift Argang, Stockholm, Vol. 5, 1934, pp. 33-39. 

69. “The Aims of the Harvard-Yenching Institute,” Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin, Cambridge, Mass., Vol. 37, 1934, No. 8, pp. 72-74. 

70. “Calligraphy Ranks with Painting in Esthetic Value,” Boston Evening 
Transcript, Special Japanese Art Exhibition Section, September 12, 1936, 
Part 5, p. 8. 

71. “The Bommédkyé and the Great Buddha of the Tédaiji,’ Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies, Volume I, Number 1, April, 1936, pp. 84-95. 

72. “A Paper Read at the Annual Dinner of the Associated Boards of 
Christian Universities in China,” 1936. Pp. 13. [Printed in the United States 
of America by J. H. Furst Company, Baltimore, Maryland.] 

73. Review of Victor Srcaten, Gilbert pz Voisins, et Jean Larricus, 
Mission Archéologique en Chine (19%4): L’art funéraire 4 lépoque des Han, 
pp. 304, Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1935. Atlas, tome 1, La sculpture et les monu- 
ments funéraires (Provinces du Chansi et du Sseu-tch’ouan), planches I & 
LXVIII, Paris, 1923). Atlas, tome 2, Monuments funéraires (Région de 
Nankin), Monumenta bouddhiques (Provinces du Sseu-tch’ouan), planches 
LXIX & CXLIV, Paris, 1924, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Volume I, 
Numbers 3 and 4, November, 1936, pp. 391-393. 

74. Review of Showa Jinen no Kokushi Gakkai (The Academic World 
of Japanese History during 1935). Compiled by the Yoyogikai and published 
by the Tsukuba kenkyii bu, Toky6, 1936; annual edition vol. 7, 83 + 53 pages. 

75. “ Staél-Holstein’s Contribution to Asiatic Studies,” Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies, Volume 3, Number 1, April, 1938, pp. 1-8, + “ Addenda,” p. 431. 

76. “Hamapa Késaku 74 A #RE (1881-1938) ,” Harvard Journal of Asi- 
atic Studies, Volume 3, Numbers 3 and 4, December, 1938, pp. 407-429. 

77. “Shinjd Shinzs 37 HR#i HR (1873-1938) ,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies, Volume 3, Numbers $ and 4, December, 1938, p. 430. 

78. Arts musulmans, Extréme-Orient, Inde—Indochine—Insulide—Chine— 
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Japon—Asie Centrale—Tibet par S. Elisséev, Directeur d’études a 1|’Ecole 
pratique des Hautes Etudes; R. Grousset, Conservateur du Musée Cernuschi. 
Professeur & l’Ecole du Louvre; J. Hackin, Conservateur du Musée Guimet. 
Professeur & I’Ecole du Louvre; G. Salles, Chargé du département des Arts 
asiatiques au Musée du Louvre; Ph. Stern, Conservateur adjoint du Musée 
Guimet. Conservateur du Musée Indochinois, Professeurs 4 l’Ecole du Louvre, 
Histoire Universelle des Arts des Temps primitifs jusqu’é nos jours, Publiée 
sous la direction de Louis Réau, Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Boulevard 
Saint-Michel, Paris, 1939. Pp. 1x +496. [“L*Art de la Chine,” par Serge 
Euisséev, Directeur d’études a ]’Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, Livre V, 
pp. 285-371; “L’Art du Japon,” par Serge Exisstev, Directeur d’études a 
l’Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, Livre VI, pp. 373-457.] 

79. A Selected List of Books and Articles on Japan in English, French, and 
German, Compiled by Hugh Borton, Serge Exissterr, Edwin O. ReiscHaver, 
Committee on Japanese Studies, American Council of Learned Societies, 907 
Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C., 1940. Pp. x + 142. 

80. Elementary Japanese for University Students, Texts, Compiled by Serge 
Eutsséerr and Edwin O. Reiscnaver, Harvard University, Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 1941. Pp. 111. 

Elementary Japanese for University Students, Vocabularies, Grammar 
and Notes, Prepared by Serge Exissterr and Edwin O. Retscuauer, Harvard 
University, Harvard-Yenching Institute, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1941. Pp. 
vii + 187. 

81. Elementary Japanese for University Students, Texts, Compiled by 
Serge Exissterr and Edwin O. Reiscuaver, Second Enlarged Edition, Pub- 
lished for the Harvard-Yenching Institute, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1942. Pp. 166. 

Elementary Japanese for University Students, Vocabularies, Grammar 
and Notes, Compiled by Serge Exissterr and Edwin O. ReiscHaver, Second 
Enlarged Edition, Published for the HMarvard-Yenching Institute, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1942. Pp. x +181. 

82. Selected Japanese Texts for University Students, Volume I, Compiled 
by Serge Exissterr and Edwin O. Retscuaver, Harvard-Yenching Institute, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1942. Pp. vii + 302. 

Selected Japanese Texts for University Students (Encyclopedias, Dic- 
tionaries and Newspapers), Volume II, Compiled by Serge Exissterr and 
Edwin O. RetscHaver, Published for the Harvard-Yenching Institute, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1942. Pp. 114. 

83. Elementary Japanese for College Students, Japanese Text, Compiled 
by Serge Exissterr, Edwin O. Retscuaver and Takehiko Yosuinasut, Part I, 
Published for the Harvard-Yenching Institute, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1944. Pp. 150. 

Elementary Japanese for College Students, Vocabularies, Grammar and 
Notes, Compiled by Serge Exissterr, Edwin O. Reiscnaver and Takehiko 
Yosuimasuti, Part II, Published for the Harvard-Yenching Institute, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1944. Pp. ix + 209. 

Elementary Japanese for College Students, Rémaji Text, Compiled by 
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Serge Exissterr, Edwin O. Reiscuaver and Takehiko Yosumasut, Part III, 
Published for the Harvard-Yenching Institute, Harvard University Press, 
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ECONOMIC JUSTIFICATION FOR SPENDING— AN 
UNCOMMON IDEA IN TRADITIONAL CHINA 


LIEN-SHENG YANG 


Harvarp UNIversITY 


For more than twenty-three years Professor Serge ELISSEEFF 
as Director of the Harvard-Yenching Institute has made many 
contributions to higher education in Asia, and as Chairman of 
the Department of Far Eastern Languages at Harvard University 
he has guided the development of Far Eastern studies at Harvard 
with far-sightedness and leadership. One of the requirements 
upon which Professor Exissterr has always insisted in the train- 
ing of students of the Department is a reading knowledge of both 
Chinese and Japanese. This requirement, particularly essential 
for any serious student of Chinese history, may, perhaps, be illu- 
strated in a limited manner with even such a relatively narrow 
subject as that of this article, which I take pleasure in dedicating 
to him. 

On matters pertaining to consumption and standards of living, 
traditional Chinese thought in general has been in favor of saving 
and frugality and against spending and lavishness. Human wants 
were recognized as something that could never be fully satisfied 
and, therefore, more or less as a necessary evil to be controlled 
or regulated. Saving was encouraged to prepare for famine, sick- 
ness, and such irregular expenses as marriages and funerals, while 
frugality or austerity was encouraged simply as a virtue in 
itself. Differences in standards of living were often justified as 
marks necessary for political or social distinctions. Also, in theory 
the morally worthy and the talented people should enjoy more. 
But, since this was not always the case, interpretations based 
upon such concepts as fate (and later, karma) were introduced 
from ancient times. Psychological examples were also drawn to 
discourage spending and lavishness. For instance, it was easy to 
raise one’s standard of living but very painful to reduce it—thus 
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it might be preferable to eat a sugar cane by beginning with the 
less tasty sections, especially if a sugar cane was all that one was 
entitled to enjoy in his whole life.’ 


In general, the above represent the predominant approaches 
from political, social, ethical, and religious angles. In the realm of 
economic thought, relatively little attention has been paid to the 
relation between saving and investment, especially investment in 
terms of the total economy. Still less attention has been paid to 
the possible relation between spending and economic growth. 
This is perhaps not strange, since even in the West such concepts 
as “ spending for prosperity ” and “ paradox of thrift ” are rela- 
tively new.? On the other hand, it should be pointed out that in 
certain periods of Chinese history, one finds fragments of eco- 
nomic thought that recognize the importance of spending in the 
whole circulating process or flow of economy. It is the purpose of 
this article to trace this interesting though uncommon idea in 
traditional China. 


Economic justification for spending is traceable to the time of 
Warring States, which was a period, among other things, marked 


* The figure of eating sugar cane is taken from a story about the celebrated artist 
Ku K‘ai-chih (ca. 345 to ca. 406) in the Shih-shuo hsin-yii tae He (SPPY ed.) 
C2 “ P'ai-tiao” PER 1b and Chin shu FFE 92.210: 

When K‘ai-chih ate sugar cane, he usually chewed it from the end to the middle. 
When people wondered why, he would say, “One enters into the realm of delights 
gradually.” (Biography of Ku K‘ai-chih, translated and annotated by Cux‘en Shih- 
hsiang, 1958, p. 14). 

I hope to discuss at another time the concept of fixed fortunes in life and the 
possibility of modifying them. Meanwhile, attention may be drawn to the fact that 
several books on fortune-telling (e.g., Yen-ch‘in-tou-shu san-shih-hsiang {82} Bk 
= TEA, 1933, a Japanese reprint of a late Sung edition) describe in detail twelve 
types of Ju jf (lit. “salary,” but also “fortune”) ranging from man-lu }igitR 
“full fortune,” with “Complete good luck and fortune, nine jars of wine, twelve 
strings of cash, one picul and three pecks of rice, ten catties of meat, one chest of 
clothing, and leisure and high position throughout life,” to p‘o-lu Riek “ broken 
fortune,” with “wine hard to drink, one picul of rice, four strings and nine cash, 
three catties of meat, a handful of ginger, three pints of soya beans, and two pieces 
of clothing.” 

? For a comprehensive survey of relevant views in the West, cf. Carle C. Zrmmer- 
MAN, Consumption and Standards of Living, 1936, pp. 479-536. For a lucid discussion 
of the “paradox of thrift,” cf. Paul A. Samuetson, Economics: An Introductory 
Analysis, 1948, pp. 269-272. 
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by a high level of economic activity and fermentation of thought. 
It has been observed by several modern scholars that the low esteem 
in which merchants were held—predominant from Han times on 
—was not quite so noticeable in this period.* In a recent article, 
Kuo Mo-jo #8i%K#F draws attention to what he calls “ fossilized 
ideas.” in favor of spending in the chapter entitled “ Ch‘ih-mi ” 
BE or “ Lavishness ” in the Kuan-tzu.* 

This chapter in the Kuan-tzu is badly garbled and is at places 
practically beyond comprehension. Commentators however have 
taken up the challenge and proposed many emendations and alter- 
ations, not infrequently at variance with one another. On the 
passages containing economic thought, several Ch‘ing and Re- 
publican scholars have advanced interpretations along the line of 
encouragement of spending in order to promote circulation of 
wealth and to create opportunities for work.’ Nevertheless, Kuo 
Mo-jo deserves credit for being the first scholar to devote a whole 
article to the study of the chapter. For the sake of convenience, 
I shall first review Kvo’s article and then proceed to discuss the 
relevant passages in the chapter as well as other related texts. 
I shall then cite and discuss a few illustrations of “ work relief ” 
(kung-chen C3) and conclude the article with reference to 
materials in Japanese. 

Kvo points out that the greatest significance of this chapter lies 
in its economic thesis. In the words of Kvo: 


He (the author of the chapter) affirms enjoyment of pleasure and opposes 


® Views of Professor Okazaki Fumio and Dr. Hu Shih have been referred to in my 
“Notes on Dr. Swann’s Food and Money in Ancient China” HJAS 18 (1950) 525-527. 
Cf. the interesting articles by Lo Ken-tse ME#RYE, Kuan-tzu t'an-yiian PE-F-¥R 
Yi, 1931, Appendix 2, “Ku-tai ching-chi-hsiieh-chung chih pen-nung mo-shang 
hsiieh-shuo” FP {CRS BEB 7 ALEK GAA, and Ku Chi-kuang Q@¥eIE 
“Chan-kuo Ch‘in-Han chien chung-nung i-shang chih li-lun yii shih-chi ” HR fad Ze P 
Fa) Bs BS AE BR in Chung-kuo she-hui ching-chi shih chi-k‘an "fig 
ik & GW BOSE FA], 7 (1944) .1-22. Also compare Wane Yii-ch‘iian, Early Chinese 
Coinage, 1951, pp. 22-53, for an excellent summary of the development of commerce 


in ancient China. 


“Kuo Mo-jo, “Ch‘ih-mi p‘ien te ie re BE FA AO WEE, in Li-shih yen-chiu 
FEE REZE 1954.3.27-62. 


5 Kuo Mo-jo, Wen I-tuo Bf] —-2%, and Hsit Wei-i #FMEI, Kuan-tzu chi-chiao 
SF IER , 1955, A.538-631. 
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economy and frugality; he emphasizes circulation and opposes the despising 
of commerce; he advocates full employment and opposes negative relief of 
the poor. In order to realize full employment, he advocates heavy consump- 
tion, and even rich burial. His point of emphasis is placed on the theme that 
heavy consumption may stimulate heavy production, therefore he remarks 
very little, almost nothing, on how to proceed on the productive side, how 
to improve technology, etc. In principle, he takes agriculture to be the funda- 
mental occupation; although he emphasizes commerce, he does not dare to 
despise agriculture. . . . Nevertheless, in spite of the author’s advocation of 
heavy consumption and extreme lavishness, he has a restriction that should 
not be neglected, namely, the topmost ruler should not blindly be lavish in 
the same manner. This is an important restriction, which one can neither 
overlook nor take to be the author’s self-contradiction. . . . His main goal 
is to enrich the masses at the bottom, to cause the middle-layer gentlemen- 
officials (who are also landlords) to be unable to accumulate capital for 
annexation (or branching out to business activities), but not to restrict the 
merchants.® 


On the whole, the above summary is based on a reasonable 
interpretation of fragments of the text with some emendation. 
Kuo undoubtedly over-modernized the text by introducing un- 
necessarily the technical term “full employment.” But a more 
serious problem is whether one can be sure that the whole chapter 
labelled “ Ch‘ih-mi ” or even the economic passages came from a 
single hand. It is well known that the work Kuan-tzu is of a 
highly mixed and encyclopedic nature, including ideas of such 
schools as the Confucianists, Taoists, Legalists, and Cosmologists, 
as well as of agricultural and military specialists.’ Especially in 
chapters containing dialogues attributed to Duke Huan of Ch‘i 
and Kuan Chung, of which “ Ch‘ih-mi ” is one, ideas and theories 
of others are often quoted and criticized. It is important to dis- 
tinguish the criticism from its target as well as to watch for 
mutilation and interpolation. In a greatly garbled chapter like 
the “ Ch‘ih-mi,” the reconstruction of fragmentary ideas into a 
scheme can at best be tentative. The above summary of Kvo 
actually includes a divergence of points. For instance, it is one 
thing to justify lavishness by referring to a possible link between 
spending and employment. It is another to emphasize commerce 


® Li-shih yen-chiu 1954.3.87-38. 
*™Lo Ken-tse, Kuan-tzu t‘an-yiian, 1931; P. Van per Loon, “On the Transmission 
of Kuan-tzu,” TP 41.4-5 (1952) .3857-398. 
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but not to despise agriculture. It is still another to limit lavish- 
ness as desirable for the middle wealthy group but to leave out 
the masses and the ruler himself. It is still another thing to 
distinguish the gentlemen-officials and landlords on the one hand 
and the merchants on the other, though both groups could equally 
be wealthy. These points need not constitute a cogent scheme 
because, as matters of attitude or policy, it is quite possible to 
adopt one without affirming another. Thus Kvo seems to be 
indulging in over-schematization. For the purpose of this paper, 
however, the interesting part is the economic argument that links 
consumption with employment. 

Assuming that the whole chapter was by a single author, Kuo 
continues to discuss other passages in the chapter which deal with 
policies on government, law, religion, and military affairs, com- 
paring them to ideas of the Legalists and Hsiin-tzu. Kvo even 
speculates on the date and authorship of the chapter and con- 
cludes that it was written around 190 B.C., perhaps by a disciple 
or retainer of the Ch‘in chancellor L1 Ssu,* who was a disciple of 
Hsiin-tzu. Kuo views the chapter as a whole as reflecting un- 
successful efforts made by the merchant class to bid for political 
leadership and to place themselves over the landlords, presumably 
in the third and the early second century B. C. According to Kvo, 
these efforts were doomed from the beginning because, China 
being a continental agricultural state, before science and tech- 
nology reached a certain level, the country had to rely on agri- 
culture as the basic occupation and political leadership had to 
rest with the landed class. In his words, “The merchants sur- 
rendered. The theory of lavishness naturally became fossilized.” ° 

In my opinion, the antagonism between merchants and land- 
lords during this period appears to be overdrawn. Another prob- 
lem is: How far should one go in adopting a materialistic inter- 
pretation of the history of thought? So far as the linkage between 
consumption and employment is concerned, it can be discovered 
by any observer who has gone deeply enough into the subject, 


®On Lr Ssu, cf. Derk Bopp, China’s First Unifier, a Study of the Ch'in Dynasty 
as Seen in the Life of Li Ssu, 1938. 
® Li-shih yen-chiu 1954.83.62. 
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and it is by no means limited to thinkers representing the mer- 
chant class. On the other hand, it seems obvious that a high 
degree of commercial activity can provide a favorable condition 
for the discovery and spread of such an idea. 

In his discussion of the authorship of the chapter, Kuo Mo-jo 
cites the following passage from the seventh century encyclopedia 
I-wen lei-chii BRA : *° 

Cuou Jung Tzu-hsia fj #-—-Bwent to see Duke Huan of Chi with the 
policy of lavishness. Duke Huan asked, “Can one govern the world with a 
policy of lavishness?” Tzu-hsia said, “Yes. To carve firewood and only 
then to cook with it, and to decorate eggs and only then to boil them—this is 
to distribute the stored wealth and to circulate the myriad articles.” 


In the chapter “ Ch‘ih-mi” one finds the practically identical 
phrases, “to decorate eggs and only then to boil them, and to 
decorate firewood and only then to cook with it,” although the 
words are attributed to Kuan Chung in a conversation with Duke 
Huan of Ch‘i. It has been suggested that the I-wen lei-chii passage 
may have been taken from this chapter in the Kuan-tzu. Kuo 
Mo-jo, however, feels that the passage was a story about the 
chapter and that it was taken from another book which is now 
lost. He believes that the true author of the chapter “ Ch‘ih-mi ” 
was Cuovu Jung Tzu-hsia (CHov as surname, Jung as personal 
name, and Tzu-hsia as tzu or derived name), who, according to 
Kvo, could not have lived in the time of Duke Huan of Ch‘. 
As has been pointed out above, Kuo places the writing of the 
chapter at about 190 B.C. This is chiefly because the chapter 
refers to “ woman (or women) in charge of the government: the 
value (lit., ‘ weight’) of iron being unexpectedly higher than 
copper,” and to the imminent transition from the Water Element 
to the Earth Element in terms of the Five Elements. These Kuo 
interprets respectively as referring to Empress Li Ja who 
governed the Han empire after the death of Emperor Kao-tsu; 
to the replacement of the bronze age by the iron age, which was 
practically completed during the early Han period; and to the fall 
of the Ch‘in dynasty which claimed to have based its rule on the 
virtue of the Water Element.** Although these suggestions appear 


2° T-wen lei-chii 80.28a. ™ Li-shih yen-chiu 1954.3.27-32, 58-59. 
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ingenious, they must be treated with caution and reservation in 
view of the complicated textual problem noted above. 

This chapter “ Ch‘ih-mi ” has been partly translated into Eng- 
lish in Economic Dialogues in Ancient China, the Kuan-tzu, 
edited by Professor Lewis Maverick. Instead of “ Lavishness,” 
the title of the chapter is translated as “ Generous Rewards.” ** 
This interpretation, as well as that of the text, is largely based 
on the commentary attributed to Fane Hsiian-ling 33 %WR (578- 
648) (actually probably by Yin Chih-chang #*#% of the early 
eighth century). It makes good sense when applied to a state- 
ment like: “He (i.e., the ruler) must be skilled in the technique 
of generous rewards, before he can secure the complete loyalty of 
the soldiers ” S626 58 17 7T RK (p. 82). On the other hand, this 
narrow interpretation becomes inadequate in the following 
passage: 

Men whose hearts have been broken cannot be expected to perform meri- 
torious deeds. (And on the other hand) those who roll in wealth, who eat 
the most delicious foods, who enjoy the finest music at dinner, who boil 
painted eggs over a fire of carved faggots—these are the merchants and 
traders—they cannot be disciplined until their speculative trade is stopped. 


The rich live in high fashion because the poor make it possible; indeed, the 
rich could not lead their luxurious life all by themselves. .. . (p. 83) 


Interpreting the passage as an advocation of lavishness rather 
than its criticism, one may emend the translation as follows: 


Men whose hearts have been broken cannot be expected to perform meri- 
torious deeds. That is why people should be allowed to eat the most delicious 
foods, to enjoy the finest music, to boil painted eggs over a fire of carved 
faggots (or, more literally, to decorate eggs and only then boil them, and to 
decorate firewood and only then cook with it). If cinnabar mines are not 
closed, merchants will not stay home [but be active]. Let the rich live in 
high fashion [so that] the poor will have work to do. This is how the common 
people make their living and eat without relying on relief. (Read pu AR 
for pai Fy.) It is not that they do the work merely by themselves. They are 
to be provided with money.* 


12 Economic Dialogues in Ancient China. Selections from The Kuan-tzu, a book 
written probably three centuries before Christ. Translators: T‘an Po-fu and Wen 
Kung-wen (Adam K. W. Wen). Expert critic: Hsrtao Kung-chiian [read ch‘iian]. 
The enterprise directed and the book edited and published by Lewis Maverick, 1954, 
pp. 81-85. For a review of the book, cf. Lien-sheng Yanc, HJAS 18 (1955) 284-288. 

18T am not certain about the exact meaning of the last few sentences. For various 
and varied commentaries, cf. Kuan-tzu chi-chiao, A.560. 
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In my opinion, the importance of the I-wen lei-chii quotation 
lies not so much in its providing us the name of a person who 
advocated the policy of lavishness as in the light it throws on the 
interpretation of the above, highly interesting passage. 

Another interesting passage in the chapter “ is not translated 
in the Maverick volume. It justifies rich burial: 

Lengthen the mourning period so as to occupy people’s time, and elaborate 
the funeral so as to spend their money. Relatives visit each other [during 
such occasions} this is to strengthen kinship. . . . To have large caves for 
burial is to provide work for poor people; to have magnificent tombs is to 
provide work for artisans. To have large inner and outer coffins is to encourage 
carpenters, and to have many pieces for enshrouding is to encourage seam- 
stresses. 


It may be noted here that a similar economic justification for 
spending is found also in the Hsiin-tzu in a chapter entitled “ Li 
lun ” #@s@, which is quoted in the “ Li shu ” M#F of the Shih-chi. 
In opposition to the Mohist emphasis on frugality and advocation 
of simple burial, the Hsiin-tzu and the Shih-chi contain a series 
of interesting statements of which the first two may be translated 
as: “ Who understands that willingness to die for a principle is 
[a way] to nourish (i. e., to maintain and develop) life; who under 
stands that freely spending money is [a way] to nourish wealth! ” 
RARE HAZH SA th, AAR YR Ze.“ Un- 
doubtedly over-influenced by old commentaries, both CHAVANNES 
and Duss in their translations of the Shih-chi** and the Hsiin- 
tzu ** respectively fail to grasp the meaning of the second of the 
seemingly paradoxical statements. 


** Kuan-tzu. (SPTK ed.) 12.7a-b. For commentaries, cf. Kuan-tzu chi-chiao, 
A.582-585. 

13 Edouard Cuavannes, Les Mémoires historiques de Se-Ma Ts’ien 3.214-215: 
“Qui ne sait que, si un homme, soutien de l’état, s’expose & la mort et s’obstine 
dans son devoir, c’est afin de conserver sa vie? Qui ne sait que, si un homme dépense 
peu, c’est afin de conserver ses richesses?” Here the understanding of the sentence 
structure is correct. 

*° Homer H. Duss, The Works of Hsiin-tzu, p. 215, “He has very capable braves, 
willing to die, who have agreed to be temperate, in order to care for his life. Very 
prudent men expend his money and use it in order to care for his wealth.” Here the 
“he” is misconstrued to mean the emperor, rather than a gentleman in general. 

Kvo Mo-jo in his article fails to refer to the Hsiin-tzu and Shih-chi passage. 
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To come back to the Maverick volume on the Kuan-tzu, I wish 
to add that it contains, in several places, translations as well as 
comments concerning economic justification of spending. From 
“ Essay 5” we read (p. 49): “Too much thrift restricts business; 
extravagance wastes goods.” From “ Essay 7” we have (p. 56): 
“Tf the ruler does not amply reward deserving persons, the people 
(officers) will become sluggish, and he (the ruler) will find that 
it does not pay (to be so miserly) .” The same characters, JAS 
Kl # , are translated in a broader sense and more exactly on page 
267: “ parsimony causes sheer waste.” 

On page 330 one finds comments on “ Unemployment Relief ” 
with the following passage attributed to Kuane Chung, translated 
from “ Essay 69 ”: 

If in a year the state suffers from drought or flood, and the people lose that 
year’s produce, then palaces, houses, towers, and pavilions should be built or 
repaired (to give employment). Those who have no dogs in the front (yard) 
and no hogs in the back (those who are so poor that they cannot afford to 
keep dogs or hogs) should first be employed. The building of palaces, 


houses, towers, and pavilions is not merely to gratify the sovereign, but to 
stabilize the economy of the state. 


In the Yen-tzu ch‘un-ch‘iu @F4K," a similar story is attri- 
buted to Yen-tzu or Yen Ying 2%, another statesman of Ch‘i: 

In times of Duke Ching [the country] suffered from a famine. Yen-tzu 
requested that government grain be distributed [for relief], but the Duke 
refused. It happened that a tower was to be built for a royal villa. Yen-tzu 
ordered the officials in charge to pay the workers good wages, to enlarge the 
area of building, to allow ample time, and not to hasten the work. In three 
years the tower was completed and the people were relieved. 


It is difficult to say whether these attributions to statesmen of 
Ch‘i in any way reflect the relatively highly developed economy 
of Ch‘i in the late Chou period. On the other hand, it should be 
observed that, although both statesmen enjoyed high reputation, 
their personal modes of life are reported to have been quite 
different. Yen Ying is traditionally depicted as an extremely 


17 Ven-tzu ch‘un-ch‘iu (SPTK ed.) 58b. On the date of the work, cf. Ssu-k‘u 
ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu t‘i-yao PY )ii > FS#8 BH #23E (Commercial Press ed.) 12.1255- 
1256; Richard L. Waker, “Some Notes on the Yen-tzu Ch‘un-ch‘iu,” JAOS 73.3 
(1953) .156-163. 
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frugal person. He wore the same fur coat for thirty years. When 
he made sacrificial offerings to his ancestors, the pork shoulder he 
offered was not even large enough to cover the dish. In contrast, 
Kuan Chung is said to have led an extravagant and even sump- 
tuous life.’* 

To round off the above discussions on ancient China, I wish to 
quote a passage from the Yen-t‘ieh lun SR&tita or Discourses on 
Salt and Iron, traditionally assumed to be a kind of verbatim 
record of a debate over fiscal policies between certain government 
officials and a group of literati in 81 B.C. The translation is that 
by Esson M. GAte:*® 


e. The Lord Grand Secretary: In ancient times, reasonable limits were set 
to the style of palaces and houses, chariots and liveries. Plain rafters and 
straw thatch were not a part of the system of the Ancient Emperors. The true 
gentleman, while checking extravagance, would disapprove of parsimoniousness 
because over-thriftiness tends to narrowness. When Sun-shu Ao was the 
prime minister of Ch‘u and his wife did not wear silk nor his horses feed on 
grain, Confucius said: One should not be too thrifty so as to be hard on one’s 
inferiors. This is how the poem The Cricket was written. Kuan-tzu said: If 
palaces and houses are not decorated, the timber supply will be over-abundant. 
If animals and fowls are not used in the kitchens, there will be no decrease in 
their numbers. Without the hankering for profit, the fundamental occupation 
will have no outlet. Without the embroidered ceremonial robes, the seam- 
stresses will have no occupation. 


The quotation from the Kuan-tzu, not found in the present text, 
of course should be understood in the light of the above discus- 
sion. For “ the hankering for profit,” one may suggest “ secondary 
profit,” because for wei-li HF the text should read mo-lik Fi , as 
pointed out by Lu Wen-ch‘ao M3054 (1717-1796) .2° 

The idea of work relief lay dormant from some time during the 
Han period. It became active again with the Sung dynasty, 
another era of great economic development.”* The classical case 
is that of the statesman Fan Chung-yen Y1P#® (989-1052) : 


8 Ti-chi cheng-i WAR IERS (Shih-san-ching chu-su ed.) 23 “Li chi” jee 
7b-8a, 48 “Tsa-chi hsia” EAE 2b: James Lecce, The Li Ki (SBE 27) 402, 
(SBE 28) 165. Leacr, Confucian Analects 162-168. 

1° Discourses on Salt and Iron, 1931, p. 22. 

2° Loc. cit. but the character is erroneously given as wei FR. 

*2 Cf. Ku Chi-kuang, “ T‘ang-mo chih Ch‘ing-ch‘u chien i-shang wen-t‘i chih shang- 
chiteh” SFA THA) Mes A AZHE 4in Wen-shih tsa-chih 3 SP RERE 


1.11 (1941) 1-12. 
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In the second year of Huang-yu Sif; (1050), the Wu region suffered a 
great famine. Roads were covered with bodies dead of starvation. At that 
time, Fan Wen-cheng 4 jF (i.e., Fan Chung-yen) served as Governor of 
Western Chekiang. He released grain in government granaries and encouraged 
the people to care for and feed [the sufferers]. He was resourceful in his 
measures of relief. The people in the Wu region were fond of boat-racing and 
they were interested in helping the Buddhist church. Hence Fan gave per- 
mission for boat-racing. The Governor himself would appear and have a 
banquet on the lake every day.22 From spring to summer, people went out 
for fun, leaving only empty lanes [behind them in the city]. Moreover, Fan 
summoned the abbots and other leaders of the various Buddhist temples and 
advised them, “In a year of famine labor is extremely cheap. You may have 
much constructive work done.” Thereupon, many building projects were 
initiated in the temples. He also rebuilt government granaries and living 
quarters for government personnel, engaging a thousand workers a day. The 
Inspector of the region impeached [the Governor of] Hangchow for not paying 
attention to [normal] relief measures, but spending in lavish amusements and 
entertainments, and for the public and private building projects which wasted 
the people’s strength. Thereupon, Fan memorialized in detail the reasons why 
he ordered the banquets and constructive work. They were to distribute 
surplus wealth and to benefit the poor. Traders and peddlers of food, and 
artisans and hired laborers, who relied on these public and private activities 
for their living, numbered several tens of thousands a day. This was the 
greatest measure of relief. In that year in the two Chekiang areas (Eastern 
and Western Chekiang) only Hangchow was peaceful and the people did not 
wander to other places for refuge. This was entirely due to the beneficence of 
Fan Wen-cheng. In recent years, it has been proclaimed as government 
regulation in years of famine to distribute grain from government granaries 
and to encourage people to launch beneficial projects. Not only famine is 
thus relieved, but the people’s welfare is achieved thereby. This is splendid 
goodness [in the nature of those created] by the ancient kings. 


The above story is taken from the Meng-ch‘i pi-tan PRA 
by Suen Kua %#48 (1031-1095) .** The author has been described 
by Dr. Joseph NreepuamM as “ perhaps the most interesting char- 
acter in all Chinese scientific history,” and the book as a “ land- 
mark in the history of science in China.” * It was probably not 


*° This is apparently what was referred to in the lines: “Once sent out, you served 
as Governor for several places in turn, and [wherever you were] people always looked 
up to your wine pot” (—}H MEH RB, A+ 2779s) by Mer Yao-ch‘en #HpZ2 fF 
(1002-1060) to commemorate the death of Fan. Cf. Wan-ling Hsien-sheng wen-chi 
62 EAE 3c 4E (SPPY ed.) 15.8b. I am indebted to Professor James T. C. Lru for 
calling my attention to these interesting lines. 

°° SPTK ed. 11.6b-7d. A very convenient, collated, and annotated edition is Hu 
Tao-ching HAGE. Meng-ch‘i pi-t‘an chiao-cheng PERF, 1955, in two volumes. 
According to Hu, the year of SHen’s birth should be 1031 rather than 1030. 

*4 Science and Civilization in China 1, 1954, pp. 135-137. 
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accidental that SHEN paid special attention to Fan’s ingenious 
policy because SHEN himself had unusually deep insight into 
economic affairs. When he served as minister of finance in 1077, 
he made the following observation to the Emperor: 

The utility of money derives from circulation and loan-making. A village 
of ten households may have 100,000 coins. If the cash is stored in the house- 
hold of one individual, even after a century, the sum remains 100,000. If the 
coins are circulated through business transactions so that every individual of 
the ten households can enjoy the utility of the 100,000 coins, then the utility 
will amount to that of 1,000,000 cash. If circulation continues without stop, 
the utility of the cash will be beyond enumeration.?® 


This remarkable understanding of velocity of circulation has been 
noted by a modern Chinese scholar, who proudly points out that 
SHEN was some six hundred years earlier than John Locke (1632- 
1704) 2° 

Guide books for famine relief, from Sung times on,” as a rule 
devote a section to “work relief” (known as i-kung tai-chen 
ULAR lit., “ substitution of work for relief,” chi-kung yii-chen 
ENB “implication of relief in work,” or simply kung-chen, 
“ work relief”) illustrated by such examples as those of Yen-tzu, 
Fan Chung-yen, and others. The government regulation referred 
to in the story about Fan probably was that of 1073, making it a 
rule that grain and funds from the ever-normal granaries should 
be used in years of famine to launch projects of water conservancy 
to relieve the poor.** Similar measures were adopted in later 
dynasties. It is interesting to note that the decree of 1073 ordered 
advanced planning of such projects with the needed labor and cost 
figured out in detail. Under the Ch‘ing dynasty, a decree of 1737 
required careful estimates of city walls to be repaired in the vari- 
ous provinces with priority assigned to the different projects so 
that work relief could be introduced whenever necessary without 
delay.” 


°° Hsii Tzu-chih t‘ung-chien ch‘ang-pien MAREE 283.7b. 

°° P'png Hsin-wei $249 )/M, Chung-kuo huo-pi shih "PEG EMER 1953, 2.342-348. 

*7 Several such works can be found in Huang-cheng ts‘ung-shu WeUXBees compiled 
by Yu Sen Av#R in 1690. 

2° Wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao SC MRHBA (Shih-t'ung +-3§ ed.) 26.254c. 

2° Yano Ching-jen #§5t{=, Ch‘ou-chi pien Se (author’s preface dated 1824) 
(1888 ed.) 18.6a-b. 
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This Chinese tradition may remind the reader of similar prac- 
tices in the modern West. The early development of such an idea 
in China is certainly remarkable. On the other hand, there are 
basic differences between the “ work relief” in early China and 
the policy of “spending for prosperity ” in a modern country. 
The Chinese measure resulted chiefly from ingenuity in dealing 
with cases of emergency and thus remained ad hoc in nature, 
whereas the modern policy is based on much more thorough eco- 
nomic analysis and aimed at optimum consumption.” In other 
words, the latter represents economic justification pushed to its 
logical conclusion. The closest thing to an economic analysis 
which I can find in relatively recent Chinese literature is a re- 
markable but not well known essay in favor of spending written 
in the sixteenth century. A translation of it appears in the appen- 
dix to this article. 

On the philological side, it should be noted, in conclusion, that 
among the commentators who understood the chapter “ Ch‘ih- 
mi” in its right vein was Icar Hikohiro fT (Keisho HH. 
1761-1845) whose Kanshi ho-sei %-¥#81E , published in 1798, is 
praised highly by Kuo Mo-jo." The difficult passage in the “ Li 
shu ” of the Shih-chi was correctly understood by the Japanese 
scholar Nakai Sekitoku ‘PAFEGE (Riken M#F, 1732-1817 or 
1816) , quoted in the famous Shiki kaishu koshé BRL RIEB RW by 
Taxrkawa Kametard %!1# 225.22 For comparative institu- 


°° Cf. Oscar Lance, “ The Rate of Interest and the Optimum Propensity to Con- 
sume,” Economica (New Series) 5.7 (1938) 12-82. For this reference I am indebted 
to Dr. Fred C. Huna, who has also made the following observation: 

In western experience, under-consumption theory which advocates increased consumption to 
improve economic conditions usually gains popularity during times of depression or economic 
hardship. The more frequent occurrence of famine and other natural disasters in Chinese 
history may therefore explain why Chinese scholars early discovered the benevolent aspect of 
consumption. 

This supplements rather than contradicts the thesis that economic justification of 
spending tends to be made when the society is experiencing, or has experienced, a 
relatively high level of economic development. 

Whether saving or consumption is good, of course, depends on a host of factors 
including the social and economic structure, the stage of development, and the rela- 
tion between saving and investment, as well as other circumstances. I am also 
indebted to Dr. Alexander Ecxstern for a discussion on these points. 

*? Kuan-tzu chi-chiao A.7, 18-19. 

*° Shiki kaishu kdshd 4.10-11. Liana Ch‘i-hsiung ¥2REHE, Heiin-tzu chien-shih 
FRE , 1986, pp. 258-259, also interprets the passage correctly. 
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tional history, one may point to the famous case of work relief by 
Marsuparra Sadanobu 7° 2/8 (1758-1829) in 1783 when he 
ordered dikes to be built along the Okuma Afe River to provide 
employment for the poor.** On the other hand, it must not be 
assumed that Martsuparra was in favor of heavy spending as a 
general policy. Actually, the opposite was the case. In his Bukka 
ron Y{R%® or Discourses on Price with his colleagues, 1789-1790, 
it was his colleague Honpa Tadakazu #44 who argued that 
the prohibition of lavishness would inhibit the development of 
commerce, while Matsupaira himself stood strongly for frugality. 
This again illustrates the possible or even frequent discrepancy 
between government policy and economic thinking. 


*? Dainihon nései shi KA AEB BP (also known as Dainihon nései ruihen 


KA ABR BR) 1932, pp. 811-812. 
* Toxutomi lichirs #4’ $§—B[, Kinsei Nihon kokumin shi, Matsudaira Sada- 


nobu jidai Pp tt BACB RB PAB GE RFE 1936, pp. 222-296, 255-256. 
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APPENDIX 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY ESSAY IN FAVOR OF SPENDING 
PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


The following essay by Lu Chi BE# of Shanghai (fl. c. 1540) is rather 
freely translated from his Chien-chia-t‘ang tsa-chu tse-ch‘ao He fs REE Hi 
(Chi-lu hui-pien #29% a #3 204.2b-4a). The essay is remarkable in that it 
makes a distinction between the economic interests of an individual or a 
family and those of the world as a whole. Apparently, the author realized 
something in the nature of what is known in logic as “ fallacy of composition,” 
i.e., what is true for each is not necessarily true for all, and, conversely, 
what is true for all is not necessarily true for each. 

Another interesting point is the author’s reference to a passage in the 
Works of Mencius (Leaar, pp. 269-270) where the Master was justifying his 
own grand style of living, “ If you do not have an intercommunication of the 
productions of labour, and an interchange of men’s services, so that one from 
his overplus may supply the deficiency of another, then husbandmen will have 
a superfluity of grain, and women will have a superfluity of cloth. If you have 
such an interchange, carpenters and carriage-wrights may all get their food 
from you.” Of course, Mencius was quick to add that such a style of living 
was only too appropriate for worthies like himself. 

This passage in the Works of Mencius includes the words hsien 3§ “ sur- 
plus ” and pu-tsu AV f~ “ deficiency ” which also appear in other ancient texts, 
notably the Kuan-tzu.1 In theYen-t‘teh lun,? one finds the puzzling expressions 
ch‘ien pu-tsu RAVE, san pu-tsu AYA. and chii pu-tsu BA. The 
modern Japanese scholar Mryazaxt Ichisada ‘2 (Gj ffi 7€, in his article “En 
fusoku ron” 3@AN ke #@ (“Zum chinesischen Luxus—Ein Beitrag zur Ab- 
wechselung des Luxus in China”) SZ 51.1 (1940) .27-56, has suggested that 
these were all corruptions of hsien pu-tsu referring to unequal distribution of 
wealth and I am inclined to agree. 


TRANSLATION OF THE ESSAY 


Those who discourse on government as a rule wish to prohibit extravagance, 
assuming that restricted spending will enrich the people. However, as an early 


* Kuan-tzu, Essays 52, 73, 81, SPTK ed. 17.2b, 22.4b, and 24.1b. The text i pu-tsu 
7 in Essay 52 (17.2b) should read hsien pu-tsu, following the emendation by 
Icat Hikohiro. Also cf. Lewis Maverick, Economic Dialogues in Ancient China: 
Selections from the Kuan-tzu, pp. 97-98, 117, 181. 

? Chapters 28, 29, 30, SPTK ed. 5.15a, 6.la-1b, 6.10a-10b. Chapter 28 is the last 
chapter of the Yen-t‘teh lun translated by P. A. Boopserc and T. C. Lin in JNCBRAS 
65 (1984) .73-110, where ch‘ien pu-tsu is rendered as “ insufficiency [described] before ” 


on page 110. 
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worthy has observed,’ as to the wealth produced by Heaven and Earth there 
is a fixed amount FHbAESY, ILA By. One person’s loss becomes the 
gain of another. I do not see how extravagance is capable of impoverishing 
the whole world. Spoken from the point of view of an individual, his frugality 
can, perhaps, save him from becoming poor. Spoken from the point of view 
of a family, its frugality can, perhaps, save it from becoming poor. In an 
over-all consideration of the trend of the world, this, however, is not true. 
Should the ruler of the world plan only to enrich an individual or a family, 
or rather to enrich the whole world in an equalized manner? 

I often observe broadly the trend of the world, noting that, in general, if 
a place is accustomed to extravagance, then the people there will find it easy 
to make a living, and if a place is accustomed to frugality, then the people 
there will find it difficult to make a living. Why? Because this is caused by 
the trend. 

Now the wealth of the country is concentrated in Wu and Yiieh (i.e., the 
modern Kiangsu and Chekiang). As for extravagant custom, there is no place 
where it surpasses that of the people in Soochow and Hangchow, where 
numerous people consume fine food without tilling one inch of soil and wear 
embroidered textiles without touching the shuttle. This is because the custom 
there is extravagant and there are many people pursuing secondary occupa- 
tions. Let us merely illustrate with the lakes and hills in Soochow and Hang- 
chow. The people residing there go out to amuse themselves at these places 
according to a seasonal schedule. Whenever they go out, they always have 
painted boats, sedan chairs, delicacies, and superior wine, together with singing 
and dancing. This is, indeed, extravagant. On the other hand, there are 
numerous people, including boatmen, sedan-chair carriers, singsong boys and 
dancing girls, who depend on the lakes and hills for a minimum living. There- 
fore we say, one person’s loss becomes the gain of another. 

Suppose one dumps his wealth entirely into a ditch or drain, then it is 
advisable to prohibit this extravagance of his. But what is generally referred 
to as extravagance is merely the fact that rich merchants and powerful families 
spend much for their own houses, carts, horses, food, drink, and clothing. 
When they are extravagant in meat and rice, farmers and cooks will share 
the profit; when they are extravagant in silk textiles, weavers and dealers will 
share the profit. This is exactly what Mencius meant by saying “have an 
intercommunication of the production of labour, and an interchange of men’s 
services, so that one from his overplus may supply the deficiency of another.” 
Why should the government prohibit this? 

At present, the custom in Ningpo, Shao-hsing, Chin-hua, and Ch‘ii-chow is 
known as most frugal. Then [according to conventional reasoning] the people 
there should be rich. But the people in these prefectures can not even support 
themselves and half of them have travelled to other places for a living. This 
is because the custom is so frugal that the people are unable to help each other. 

In short, richness precedes extravagance and poverty precedes frugality. 


* This remark seems to have been first made by Ssu-ma Kuang (Wen-hsien t‘ung- 
k‘ao 23.226b), although a similar conception, in different wording, can also be found 
in earlier texts. 
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The custom of extravagance or frugality comes from the people’s being rich 
or poor. Even if [an ancient] sage ruler is to appear again, he will find it 
difficult to prohibit extravagance in Wu and Yiieh. 

Someone may say, “ This is not true. The Soochow and Hangchow area is 
a hub for northern and southern traffic in the whole empire to which commodi- 
ties of all kinds come from every direction. Therefore, the people there can 
make a living on trade. It is not because their custom is extravagant.” How- 
ever, this is merely observing the benefit from trade without realizing that the 
reason why there is trade is exactly because people are extravagant. If every- 
one leads another in being frugal, then those who pursue secondary occupations 
will return to agriculture. How can people still distinguish themselves by 
means of trade? 

Moreover, let us consider our town Shanghai. It is located out of place on 
the seacoast. [And yet] boats and carts pass through the place not infrequently. 
Thus it has earned the nickname “Small Soochow.” Travelling merchants 
who depend on this town for a living amount to hundreds of thousands. It is 
exactly because the custom of the place is quite extravagant that the people 
there find it rather easy to earn a living. 

Therefore, the main reason for the easy living in Wu and Yiieh is because 
of its extravagant custom. The benefit from trade merely helps it, and it does 
not constitute the sole thing on which people depend. If those who govern the 
people do so in conformity with the custom, then the ruler will not be laborious 
and the people will not be disturbed. How can a mere prohibition of extrava- 
gance do? Unfortunately, one can only tell this to wise men. 
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SAIKAKU AND BURLESQUE FICTION 


Howarp S. Hissett 
University oF CALirorniA AT Los ANGELES 


Studies of literary burlesque often begin apologetically, perhaps 
because the subject has been considered in doubtful taste. Then, 
too, the student of burlesque can scarcely be unaware of the long 
history of burlesquing scholarship, and may even fear that his 
own manner will seem unduly ponderous. Yet it would be hard to 
deny the importance of burlesque in, say, the history of the 
English novel: Fre.pine, Jane AUSTEN, and THACKERAY, among 
others, began their careers as novelists by burlesquing some kinds 
of fiction that were popular in their time. Long before them, of 
course, burlesque had shown its affinity for realistic fiction in the 
classic example of Don Quixote. Further evidence of that affinity 
occurs in the more or less realistic popular Japanese fiction of the 
Tokuwaga period. In the works of Inara Saikaku #095 
(1642-1693) , as well as of a great many lesser writers, it is easy 
to discern a rich vein of what may be called burlesque. 

To be sure, the meaning of the word burlesque is itself vague. 
The New English Dictionary defines it as: “That species of 
literary composition, or of dramatic representation, which aims at 
exciting laughter by caricature of the manner or spirit of serious 
works, or by ludicrous treatment of their subjects.” Like parody, 
which is one of its techniques, burlesque combines the elements 
of imitation and ridicule, or humor. But it is distinguished by a 
broader sort of imitation than the purely stylistic. It need not be 
broad in the sense of being coarse—the element of ridicule may 
be so slight as to remain invisible to the untrained eye. It differs 
from strict parody in being a more independent genre, free from 
the requirement of close formal resemblance, and inclined to mock 
the spirit and aim, rather than the form, of another work. 

Burlesque, then, is one of those embarrassingly hazy literary 
terms that seem always to demand definition, and one that has 
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had a chequered career. We need not mention its degeneration 
in the theater, to the form known in Japan as sutorippu,’ except 
to say that the sort of broad, coarse, “ monstrous and unnatural ” 
caricaturing that Firetpine disclaimed as “mere burlesque” in 
his preface to Joseph Andrews is only one aspect of the genre. In 
burlesque fiction the union of imitation and ridicule may be as 
delicate as in Max Brersoum’s parody variations on a theme in 
A Christmas Garland—or as poetic as in Saikaku’s subtle allusions 
to waka, the courtly romances, or the né plays. But parody, by 
the direct imitation of a particular literary style, is only one of 
the many resources of the burlesque writer. In Japan too, during 
the Tokugawa period, a wider species of burlesque was extremely 
popular. Not only literary works, individually or as types, but 
customs, institutions, and kinds of people were amusingly ‘ridi- 
culed: the hyperaestheticism of the tea ceremony, or of flower- 
viewing; the tiresome jargon of the Confucianist; the swagger of 
underpaid samurai; the affectations of the court nobility, then 
sadly impoverished; or the hypocrisies and self-indulgences of 
the priesthood. 

Indeed, the word gesaku BRTE, or “playful writing,” which 
denotes the whole range of Tokugawa popular fiction, may be 
found as a dictionary equivalent to the English words “ bur- 
lesque ” and “literary parody.” * The great body of Tokugawa 
realistic fiction includes innumerable examples of burlesque or 
parody. We find them among the rather primitive kana-zdshi 
(4 5-F of the early seventeenth century, as well as in later 
highly sophisticated stories and sketches. Even where one may 
least suspect it, in a seemingly innocent lyrical passage, for in- 
stance, there often lurks a secondary meaning that suggests an 
entirely different train of thought. The clouds, the dew, the 
flowers of traditional poetic diction may be used for their sexual 
symbolism, itself almost as traditional; but there is a tinge of 
burlesque when this stock symbolism is used to some comic 
effect—as when one of Saikaku’s women calls herself “a wilted 


? Lately extended, in Osaka, to né plays such as Hagoromo AAA [The Robe of 


Feathers). 
* Kenkyusha’s New English-Japanese Dictionary on Bilingual Principles (1958). 
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blossom” (shioruru koigusa LVES 34), and then recalls, 
thankfully, the proverb tade kuu mushi B*"& L (“ Some worms 
eat the smartweed ”).* More often, though, an entirely prosaic 
statement set in the townsman’s world is made to echo, however 
faintly, traditional literary diction. Thus the remark that a 
certain wealthy gentleman was intimate with a courtesan called 
Nokaze (Nokaze ni shimite 3FMA\CAT )* is at the same time 
the poetic phrase “ pierced by the wild wind,” with all its lovely, 
inappropriate overtones—suggesting a lonely figure crossing a 
dismal plain under an autumn sky. Saikaku, whose finest wkiyo- 
zoshi YFIESEF are masterpieces of poetic realism, is particularly 
adept at the artistic use of parodic and burlesque techniques. 

Of course there are many such techniques. On the one hand 
they shade off into delicacies of allusion and association in which 
the element of ridicule or humor, essential to burlesque, has 
almost vanished. But these are often somewhat far-fetched. One 
finds literary parallels to the charming mitate-e 5£32# among 
the uwkiyo-e prints—prints of the sort that show popular courte- 
sans as the Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove. Ukiyo fiction, like 
ukiyo art, uses even remote analogies and very odd transmogri- 
fications. Its levels of burlesque range from near-imitation and 
mildly amusing pastiche to travesty as grotesque as any in the 
shunga ##, or “ erotic,” prints. 

Parodies and burlesques of various kinds mark the progress of 
Tokugawa realism. One kana-zdshi departure from literary tra- 
dition, from courtly ideals to bourgeois realities, was accomplished 
by changing the exquisite Ise monogatari 4 Wis [Tales of Ise] 
to the Nise monogatari HH, or Fake Tales. And it was 
done by the crudest of methods: verbal alteration, the literary 
equivalent of adding a moustache to the Mona Lisa. But if the 
method of the Nise monogatari seems primitive, still it was ap- 
plied with scrupulous industry. The indefatigable author re- 
touched each of the 125 episodes with a Rabelaisian sense of 


* Teihon Saikaku zensha 5 Ax 0G #8 FH (hereafter TSZ), (1949) 2.335. 
*TSZ 2.248. 
® Ca. 1624-1648. Usually, though doubtfully, attributed to Karasumaru Mitsuhiro 


EUGENE (1579-1638). 
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humor. Often he converts classic romance to modern gluttony, 
not overlooking the sexual symbolism of food. Even when he 
changes only a few words here and there, he never fails to distort 
the verses which are the highlights of each little sketch. Here is 
an example from the brief romantic episode in which the hero, 
out of sympathy, condescends to spend the night with a provin- 
cial young lady, who has persuaded him in the usual fashion— 
with a poem.® Her verse, as given in the Ise monogatari, alludes 
indelicately to the silkworm, which suggests the sharing of a 
cocoon: 


Nakanaka ni If I am not to die for you, 

koi ni shinazuba I still hope to become a silkworm 
kuwago ni zo For at least a moment. 
narubekarikeru 


tama no o bakari 


But the parodist makes her invitation more explicit: 


Naganaga to If I am not to live with you, 
tsurete kozaraba I still hope to become your mistress 
tekake ni mo For at least a month. 
narubekarikeri 


kono tsuki bakari 


The original itself parodies one of the poems in the Manydshu 
S3# i” Naturally the Japanese habit of writing variations on 
other poems led to the early and immense expansion of the field 
of verse parody. In Japan, as in England and elsewhere, prose 
parody is a rather late development. 

The Ise monogatari was the victim of further parodies, too, al- 
though most of them could be more strictly defined as burlesques 


* Kinsei bungei sdsho DL PLAC BH ZF (1911) 7.5. The episode is based on Section 
14 of the Ise monogatari. 
7 An anonymous poem in Scroll 12: 


Nakanaka ni Rather than go on living as I am, 
hito to arazu wa I would prefer to become a silkworm 
kuwako ni mo For its brief moment. 


naramashi mono o 

tama no o bakari 
And thus, the poet implies, escape the pain of love (Kochi kokka taikei BEZt EY ik 
HLF [1931] 2.897). There is also a curiously similar poem in which Oromo Tabito 
KEE J. (665-731), father of the compiler of the anthology, expresses the desire 
to become a sake-jar (Kokka taikei 2.67). 
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reinforced by occasional direct parody. And the other classics 
were treated in similar fashion. For example, in 1710 there ap- 
peared the Kankatsu Heike monogatari SidP RW, or Gay 
“ Tale of the Heike.” * In this book the long, powerful epic of the 
fall of the Taira clan has dwindled to a set of café society adven- 
tures. As usual, the only warfare is the battle of the sexes; all the 
heroes have been transferred from the late Heian battlefield to 
the Genroku pleasure quarter. Taira no Kiyomori ?Di## has 
become Taira no Iromori #2 ff, “ The Lustful,” son of Sai- 
kaku’s Yonosuke t#Z4?. When the story begins, Iromori is at the 
zenith of his power—as a free-spending man about town. Ignor- 
ing the warnings of a faithful retainer, he continues to indulge 
his luxurious tastes, particularly for the expensive beauties of the 
Kyoto pleasure quarters. One of his changes of affection results 
in a mock version of the pathetic story of Gid 4%, the dancing- 
girl who lost Kiyomori’s favor. Iromori makes expeditions to one 
gay quarter after another, and also entertains lavishly at his 
mansion in Rokuhara 7N8&#. Finally, after many campaigns, he 
reaches the Edo Yoshiwara iJ. During his carousal there, a 
messenger from Kydto brings the advice, from his old family 
retainer, that he should hurry back to observe the thirty-third 
anniversary of his father’s departure. This he does, and one night 
Yonosuke appears to him in a dream and warns him to beware 
of sensuality. Yonosuke’s harangue ends with an eloquent phrase 
or two about the evanescence of earthly joys. But the vision 
suddenly dissolves into the dawn clouds, a cock crows, a bell 
rings, and Iromori wonders why his servants do not hurry up 
with his tobacco, his basin of water, and his breakfast. 

Thus the heroics end with a final lapse into the quotidian. And 
just as the poetic opening passage of the Heike monogatari sets 
the melancholy tone of the entire chronicle of war, death, and 
vanished splendors, so a direct parody of it, at the beginning of 
the Kankatsu Heike monogatari, establishes the mock-epic char- 
acter of this story. Here are the first few lines of the thirteenth- 


century work: 


* An imitation Hachimonjiya /\3C52)# book, possibly by Nismizawa Ippa PGEE 
—-/f (1665-1731). 
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Gion-shoja i RFR @& no kane no koe, shogyd mujé no hibiki ari. Sharasdju 
no hana no iro, j6sha hissui no kotowari o arawasu. Ogoreru hito mo hisashi- 
karazu, tada haru no yo no yume no gotoshi. 


The bell of the Gion Temple echoes the impermanence of all things. The 
pale flowers of the teak-tree show the truth that they who prosper must fall. 
Pride lasts but a little while, like a spring night’s dream. 


And then their irreverent but not unpoetic eighteenth-century 
version: 
Gion-bayashi fF #k no kane no koe, shokyaku mukyé no hibiki ari. 


Shara Soérinji IR AF no haru no hana, joko hissui no iro o arawasu. Odoru 
mono hisashikarazu, tada bonchii no yume o miru ni onaji. 


The bells of the Gion Festival echo the impermanence of all guests. The 
pale faces under the cherry-tree show the truth that they who drink must 
stagger. Dancing lasts but a little while, like a midsummer night’s dream.® 


Among burlesques of a more general kind, taking off on an 
entire class of works, there were many with an even more 
thoroughgoing mock-Buddhist flavor. One of the most popular 
ukiyo-zoshi by Estma Kiseki 7L 3° (1667-1736) was his Keisei 
kintanki T83RFEIIH [Courtesans Forbidden to Lose Temper],’° 
on which W. G. Aston commented with some dismay: “ What is 
specially unpardonable is his irreverent use of terms borrowed 
from the Buddhist religious vocabulary, and the scandalous way 
in which here and elsewhere the great names of Japanese history 
are dragged by him through the mire.” ** Doubtless Genroku 
readers were not so shocked by Kiseki’s attitude as they would 
have been by AsTon’s, since their own attitude toward religion, 
as toward sex, was often shamelessly humorous. Yet it must be 
admitted that sacrilegious parody runs throughout the book. Its 
title Keiset kintanki, which has a distinctly sermonizing ring, is 
later expounded by an appropriate text from Master Saikaku’s 


® Kinsei bungei sésho 7.336. Gion-bayashi, though written with the character $k 
suggesting the grove in which the Gion Temple of India was built, has the sound of 
the familiar word jit EF, the gay music of the Gion Festival held in midsummer 
in Kyédto. There is also a suggestion of the cherry trees with which Sorinji fe BK 
SF, a Tendai KF temple in the famous Maruyama [BJ {lJ cherry-viewing and 
picnicking area, is then associated. The “pale faces” of my translation soon become 
flushed with sake. 

1° Published in 1711. Cf. the annotated edition in the Hydshaku Edo bungaku 
sosho PPRRIL A Ac BRA (1937) 2.525-749. 


11 4 History of Japanese Literature (London, 1899), p. 304. 
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Ichidai nangyo —K BE [The Sitra of the Man Who Spent His 
Life . . .]. Also, by a double pun, kintanki alludes at once to a 
well-known work of sectarian controversy (the Kindangi #6 
# **) and to the genre of the popular Buddhist sermon, or dangi 
#3€. Both of these manners are burlesqued here and there among 
the twenty-four typical wkiyo-zdshi sketches which make up the 
book. Besides imitating a heavy theological style, perverted by 
such puns as Saihé joré6 HHAAHE (“ Shimabara JR prostitute ”) 
for Saihé j6do WA (Paradise, the “ Western Pure Land ”) , 
Kiseki does indeed make scandalous use of the great names of 
Japanese history. He begins, for example, by announcing that 
he will vindicate the ancient and orthodox Doctrine of Hetero- 
sexual Love (established by the gods Izanagi and Izanami) against 
the heresy of that other sect which was founded by K6bo6 Daishi 
GL? (774-835) some centuries ago in a monastery near 
Kyoto. Evidently there is nothing sacred. 

Of course Western literature too has had a considerable vein of 
scriptural parody since at least the twelfth century. During the 
medieval “ outburst of monkish pleasantry,” as it has been called, 
religious subjects held the chief place in burlesque and parody. 
“The complete service of the Mass was applied to the worship of 
Bacchus and Venus . . . Erotic stories were told in the language of 
the Bible. Saints’ lives were parodied. In short there was no 
language too sacred for the monkish parodist to defile, no ritual 
too solemn.” ** Moreover, this sort of profanation was not only 
tolerated but accepted as a literary convention. Certainly Gen- 
roku attitudes permitted a great deal of license in this respect. 
Among readers as well as writers there seems to have been no 
feeling that flippant or humorous irreverence was incompatible 
with religious belief. Nor was the burlesque manner, however far- 
fetched, thought incompatible with a style of-writing which has a 
charm and poetic beauty of its own. I believe the best examples 
of this are to be found in Saikaku. , 


12 Or, in its full title, Kindan Nichiren-gi #8 A i#3E, an anti-Nichiren disqui- 
sition published in 1654. 

** George Kircuin, A Survey of Burlesque and Parody in English (Edinburgh, 1931), 
pp. 2-3. 
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To be sure, Saikaku does not care to write pure parody, or 
pure burlesque. He uses these elements because they set off his 
sketches of ukiyo high life, and because they express so well the 
bright, satirical, rather cynical attitudes which were cultivated 
in that world. Comic distortions of bits of well-known prose and 
poetry are scattered throughout his works, as a glance at a com- 
mentary will show; but, beyond that, he seems content to imply 
a casual burlesque reference from his comparatively frivolous 
ukiyo-z6shi to respectable literature. Like Henry Freip1ne, whose 
impetus as a realist was too strong to let him concentrate on 
direct parody, or even on sustained burlesque, Saikaku used these 
techniques as means to his own ends. His way of using burlesque 
to point up the satirical comedy of manners may remind us of 
Freip1ne’s methods in those wonderfully rich “comic epics in 
prose” Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones. But the two varieties 
of burlesque are quite dissimilar. In Joseph Andrews, for example, 
Fie.pinG begins with a direct and devastating burlesque-parody 
of a contemporary novel, RicHarpson’s Pamela; he goes on to a 
warm, robust English burlesque of the Quixotic hero in the ad- 
ventures and misadventures of Parson Adams; and he ends, after 
having brought Pamela herself on the stage, with a ludicrous 
exaggeration of the kind of mistaken-identity recognition scene 
then popular in the theater. Saikaku, on the other hand, has 
neither immediate targets for ridicule among contemporary 
writers, nor any inclination to create sympathetic characters, or, 
for that matter, to attempt any sort of sustained characterization. 
That his literary purposes were so very different is, I think, sig- 
nificant in the whole curious development of Tokugawa realism. 
Without going into the many other important aspects of that 
development, I should like to comment briefly on the place of 
burlesque in two of Saikaku’s early novels. 

The one which has been most frequently cited as a kind of 
burlesque is of course his first wkiyo-zdshi: Késhoku ichidai otoko 
SFH—IC SH , published in 1682. Even its title, which may be 
translated The Man Who Spent His Life in Love, suggests the 
literary prototype of that ideal amorist, the hero of the Genji 
monogatari WK Wis. If this suspicion needs reinforcement, the 
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fact that Saikaku’s book is also divided into fifty-four chapters, 
each for a different year in its hero’s crowded life, is perhaps 
sufficient indication that some such parallel may be drawn. When 
we come to compare particular episodes, however, we find only 
the most superficial similarities—unobtrusive enough to be put 
down to coincidence, yet remarkably frequent and invariably 
burlesqued, if burlesqued they are, in an outrageous fashion.* 
Such, for example, is the voyeur episode in the third chapter of 
Book One of Ichidai otoko. Rather than peering between screens, 
curtains, and sliding doors at an aristocratic young woman in 
négligé (“This peep at everyday life was a most exciting 
novelty ” **), Yonosuke trains a long, black, sinister-looking tele- 
scope on a large and entirely naked servant-girl, in a wooden 
bathtub. And he follows up his shameless but enterprising spying 
by a nocturnal visit, having thus, as had Genji, found one of his 
early loves. 

Through the experiences of his hero Yonosuke, Saikaku surveys 
a rake’s progress from precocious childhood until lecherous old 
age. Yonosuke, the ideal Genroku amorist, outdoes even Prince 
Genji in his single-minded pursuit of love. Also, Yonosuke’s 
experiences in the Genroku pleasure resorts make up a fantastic 
Baedeker of brothels, compiled from the very latest information. 
Burlesquing the Genji monogatari adds to the amusement of these 
absurd feats of profligacy. For example, in the second chapter of 
Book Six there is perhaps a distant allusion to the famous “ rainy 
night’s talk ” in which Genji and his friends discuss the various 


** For an elaborate (though often extremely unconvincing) study of the relationship 
between Ichidai otoko and Genji, cf. Yamacucut Takeshi [I] nw. Edo bungaku 
kenkya 1L Fi 3c SAFE (1933), pp. 9-61. A further study by Sammazu Hisamoto 
ETRAZE, in Kokubungaku no shinkdsatsu BY XCAR RE (1941), pp. 359- 
482, seems also to suffer from excessive over-interpretation. Setting forth his results 
in tabular form, Sarmazvu states that, of the 54 chapters in Ichidai otoko, he agrees 
with YamMacucui in regard to 24 cited as having correspondences in Genji; he finds 5 
others doubtful, disagrees with 8—and adds 10 of his own. But the relationship will 
remain unclear until Saikaku’s haikait have been much more thoroughly studied. A 
valuable contribution (stressing contemporary attitudes toward the classics and their 
use in haikai) is Nakamura Yukihiko "Pf SAFE, “ Zoku-Genji no ron” eve 
 #@, in the journal Yamanobe no michi [L)j33$3H (1950) 1.28-38. 

*5 Arthur Watey, tr., The Tale of Genji, Vol. 1 (London, 1925), p. 85. 
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kinds of ladies who might conceivably interest them (“ As for the 
lower classes, they do not concern us” **): Yonosuke and his 
fellow-rakes, out boating one afternoon, while away the time by 
cataloguing the charms of the leading courtesans, the aristocracy 
of the gay quarter. They decide that Yigiri 4%, a girl of the 
Osaka Shimmachi #4J, is incomparable—and Yonosuke, pre- 
tending illness, leaves the party early to go home and write her 
a persuasive love-letter. By the end of the short chapter she has 
become one of the 3,742 women in his life. 

But Yonosuke, after his incredible career of dissipation, turns 
philosophical at the age of sixty: “Ive been to all the pleasure 
quarters in this wide world, till I’m quite emaciated by love; and 
now at last the floating world has no more attraction for me...” *” 
Whereupon he sails off to seek Nyogo-no-shima KOK, the 
fabulous Island of Women. Thus ends his Odyssey—with another 
beginning. But the immediate literary antecedents of Ichidai 
otoko are far from epic: the haikai §a& style of comic linked 
verse, of which Saikaku was a master, and the kana-zdshi travel 
guides and handbooks to the gay quarters. The methods of these 
popular guidebooks, which were necessarily realistic, had led to 
the genre of the erotic picaresque, a kind of fiction that was close 
to ukiyo life. Elaborating the satirical portrait of manners from 
earlier and cruder sketches of rakes and courtesans, Saikaku yet 
made no attempt to combine his realistic fragments of observation 
into a coherent, realistic whole. He preferred the wayward eccen- 
tricities of comic linked-verse. From one brief scene to another, in 
a haikai-sequence of sharp, fleeting images, an extraordinary day- 
dream takes concrete shape. 

In his use of burlesque, too, Saikaku was following the accepted 
practice of the haikai poet. That he used it fitfully and unsyste- 
matically, without trying to match scene for scene, and freely 
alluding to a number of other classics besides Genji, might have 
been expected from the anti-architectonic, link-by-link method 
of composition of the haikai. Yonosuke is a literary convenience, 
rather than a character, and the episodes of his strenuous fast- 


18 Ibid., p. 42. 
17 TSZ (1951) 1.298. 
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living succeed one another in fairly random order. His career from 
juvenile delinquency, through years of wandering (having been 
disowned) , to the complete man about town (after the death of 
his father makes him rich) —these changes, and the presumably 
steady passage of time, are accompanied by no real psychological 
changes, nor are any necessary for the kind of witty burlesque and 
satirical portrait of manners that Saikaku gives his readers. 

Even in Joseph Andrews, with its loose picaresque linear plot, 
Frevpinc uses his dramatic skill to construct a novel in com- 
parison with which Ichidai otoko seems hopelessly erratic. In 
characterization, too, FIELDING creates a set of dramatic figures 
with a certain life of their own, even though he denies it every- 
where by the generalized satirical names he gives them, and by 
his intermittent digressions and comments on them. Indeed, these 
elements in his work have sometimes been treated as defects, 
slightly marring the mirror-surface of his realism. Saikaku, on 
the other hand, frankly gives the first place to wit, and collects 
his fragmentary but penetrating observations of people and man- 
ners into sharp, concise, anecdotal episodes. If his novels lack 
the cumulative effect of the dramatic novel, they afford another 
kind of pleasure. Saikaku lures us on with the skill of a witty 
and practiced monologuist—reciting, in full view of the audience, 
a loosely knit series of satirical sketches. 

Yet Fretpina himself, I think, is read chiefly for his witty, 
ironic manner of satirizing the foibles of human nature, rather 
than for the celebrated vitality of any of his characters. His 
vivid dialogue does give his characters life, though his dramatic 
scenes are still rudimentary in comparison with some of those in 
the later novel. But most of his characters are essentially two- 
dimensional, sketched out much in the fashion of the crude psy- 
chologizing of the seventeenth-century genre of formal character- 
writing. What gives life to his books, more life than any of his 
characters enjoy, is the comic genius that flashes throughout 
them. If that were not so, his digressions and detached com- 
mentary would indeed be intrusive, merely so many artistic flaws 
in his work. Frevprne and Saikaku are both primarily wits, rather 
than novelists of an illusionistic realism. For a sharper contrast 
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with Saikaku we must look elsewhere among the early examples 
of realism in the English novel. 

One such novel, another kind of erotic picaresque, is DEFor’s 
account of a harlot’s progress called, for short, Moll Flanders. It 
happens that Saikaku’s most naturalistic and perhaps most bril- 
liant work of fiction is his Késhoku ichidai onna ##&—f€X [The 
Woman Who Spent Her Life in Love}, which appeared in 1686, 
more than a generation earlier than Moll Flanders (1722). The 
two books are similar in theme but a world apart in technique: 
Ichidai onna is at once more artistic and more sensational. Yet 
perhaps its effect is a good deal less sensational, after all, not 
because of Moll’s notorious adventures—not even her “ five times 
a Wife (whereof once to her own brother) ” **“—but because Sai- 
kaku’s chief attitude is one of detached gaiety, and his complex 
serio-comic tone is enlivened by a great many touches of burlesque 
wit. Derrog, a superb illusionist, is entirely withdrawn behind his 
narrative, of which he modestly claims only to be the editor; 
while Saakaku, like Freiprne, does not hesitate to destroy the 
continuity of his tale by digressing, by commenting on generali- 
ties wherever he cares to, and by ornamenting his prose with rich, 


witty, even rather learned passages suited to the taste of the most 
discriminating reader. 


The opening paragraphs of the two novels present a striking 
contrast. Drror, having framed his tale by a formal preface, 
begins at once in the flat, matter-of-fact tone of his narrator: 

My true name is so well known in the records or registers at Newgate, and 
in the Old Bailey, and there are some things of such consequence still depend- 
ing there, relating to my particular conduct, that it is not to be expected I 
should set my name or the account of my family to this work; perhaps after 
my death it may be better known; at present it would not be proper, no, not 
though a general pardon should be issued, even without exceptions of persons 
or crimes.?® 


The authenticity of the account is at once suggested, by speak- 
ing of her “ true name ” as found in the records at Newgate and 
the Old Bailey; and this documentary touch is combined with a 


*8 As announced in the full title. 
*® Moll Flanders (hereafter MF), Everyman’s Library ed. (London, 1930), p. 7. 
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naive touch of suspense. The crimes darkly hinted at, as a large 
part of what the title calls “a life of continued variety,” will 
shortly be introduced. 

Saikaku, on the other hand, begins with his usual rhetorical 
flourish: 

To quote the ancients, “ A beautiful woman is an axe that chops off life.” 2° 
The blossoms of the heart are scattered; by evening the tree itself has been 
turned to firewood. Who can escape? As for those who venture out into an 


unseasonable morning tempest, drown in lust, and die young—how very stupid 
of them! Yet their kind is by no means rare.?? 


A quotation from the Chinese is expanded with a play of meta- 
phor, to set the tone for his own tale: a variation on the Buddhist 
theme shogyd mujé w#\4T#%% —“ All is vanity.” Continuing in 
this flowery style, he introduces his narrator, an old woman 
living in seclusion at a vine-clad little shelter that seems to be 
the stage-setting for another medieval tale of withdrawal from 
worldly concerns. Only, hers bears the unusual name of Késhoku- 
an 4ff%, or “Hermitage of Voluptuousness,” on a stylishly 
weathered plaque. To the two young men who have come to 
call on her, and given her a cup of sake, she then goes on to tell 
“all the many passions and vicissitudes of her life.” Her ad- 
ventures fill the rest of the book. Unencumbered by the tiresome 
moralizing of Moll FLAnpers, these are simply the confessions of 
a withered crone who has finally realized the evil of the sensual 
life—for which in any case she is now far too old. 

_ She launches briskly into her account by remarking that she 
came of a fine old family—only on her father’s side, to be sure, 
but one that was especially favored at the court of the Emperor 
Go-Hanazono 14£7Ef, who reigned two centuries before.”? “ Of 
course the family had declined since then; as a matter of fact we 
were completely down and out.” ** Still, she begins with all the 
advantages except wealth: superb culture, thanks to her con- 


*° Found in several Chinese sources, of which the earliest is the 3rd century B.C. 
Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu FE TERK (I, 2). 

21 TSZ 2.227. For a French tr. of Book 1, extensively annotated, cf. Georges 
BonMARCHAND in DGNVO, Jubilaumsband (1933) 2.270-304. 

2 1428-1464. 

°° TSZ 2.229. 
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nection at court, and matchless beauty of face and figure. But 
although she is like Yonosuke in her remarkable zest for life, her 
own adventures follow a steep downhill course. She exceeds even 
the requirements of a fastidious feudal lord—yet that affair turns 
out badly, as do all the others. Misfortunes mark each change of 
bedfellows. After a succession of brilliant failures as court attend- 
ant, dancing girl, concubine of a provincial lord, and courtesan of 
the highest rank, she sinks through the lower ranks of the 
licensed quarter, leaves for a taxing stay at a monastery, becomes 
a professional letter-writer (specializing in love-letters) , and goes 
on from one dubious trade to another. Among them are those of 
the vagrant psalm-singer (and harlot) , tea-house girl, bath girl, 
shopkeeper’s decoy, unlicensed prostitute, procuress, and at last 
streetwalker. The few humdrum interludes are brief. Easily 
bored with any virtuous occupation, particularly that of house- 
wife, Saikaku’s heroine can only turn to more and more degrading 
types of prostitution. As her beauty fades, her income necessarily 
declines. At last she reforms, having seen the images of some of 
her lovers—as many of them as could be represented—in a group 
of statues of the Buddha’s Five Hundred Disciples (Rakan #€ 
% ) * After carefully studying each of them, and reflecting that 


*4 Arhat, “one who has extirpated his passions.” Part of the burlesque humor of this 
scene lies in the fact that, ironically, she herself has done her scandalous bit to 
extirpate passions, by exhausting them (“A beautiful woman is an axe that chops 
off life”). One recalls the unfortunate young man who hired her to write love letters 
for him, during one of her few respectable interludes. Her experience in love having 
been thoroughly professional, she is able to write very convincing letters: 

Before I knew it, my letters even began to convince myself! I fell in love with 
my customer. 

One day, as I sat beside him, brush in hand, I lapsed into a long, pensive silence. 
Then I spoke out shamelessly. “This woman keeps you in suspense by cruelly refusing 
to give in to you. She’s utterly inhuman. Rather than go on wasting your time, why 
not take me instead? We can get together on this. Leave my looks out of the question 
—I’m good natured, and willing to make love with you right away. Can you do any 
better for the present?” .... 

I began to frolic with him night and day. When he weakened, I fed him mud-fish 
soup, eggs, and yams. As might have been expected, he gradually withered away. 

It was pitiful! The next spring, when everyone had changed to light kimono, he 
went on wearing layers of thickly padded clothes. One doctor after another gave him 
up. His beard was shaggy, his nails long. He listened with his hand cupped behind 
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she has spent her long life in giving herself to more than ten 
thousand men, she collapses in delirium; and the priests wonder if 
she has seen the image of a departed loved one—a child or a 
husband—among the statues. But the reader, who has followed 
her lengthy inspection of these figures and her pungent remi- 
niscences of the affairs they recall to her, knows better. It is a 
perfect, if somewhat bawdy, burlesque of the standard enlighten- 
ment scene of the Buddhist confessional tale. 

A good deal has been written about the bitter naturalism of 


his ear—and if there was any talk about good-looking women, he turned away 
reproachfully. (TSZ 2.273-275.) 

There are several such incidents among those recalled to her by the figures of the 
Five Hundred Disciples: 

Further in, on the upper tier of the alcove, there was one whose saintly face had a 
fair complexion. I recognized him at once by his good looks: an actor from the river- 
bed theater at Shijo se. But although he’d been brought up as an entertainer, 
it was his luck to have me (during my long service at the tea houses) for his very 
first woman! And I taught him all the tricks. Before long, he collapsed like a paper- 
lantern—and went out! At twenty-three he was carried off to the Toribeno F332} 
graveyard His shriveled chin and sunken eyes left no doubt as to the reason. .. . 

Another was a red-faced man with a moustache, and a bald head. Even without 

the moustache I’d have taken him for that abbot who hounded me when I was a 
secret mistress at his temple. My body was used to any amount of foolishness; but 
after being tormented by him day and night, I began to suffer from a kind of con- 
sumption. Still, everyone has his limits. That virile gentleman himself went up in 
smoke. (TSZ 2.870-871). 
The latter episode takes place in the 8rd chapter of Book 2 (tr. by Johannes Rauprr 
in Acta orientalia [1934] 13.292-318), and is one of Saikaku’s Boccaccian indulgences 
in the familiar sport of satirizing the morals of the Buddhist clergy. Nor does he spare 
the pious laity. Here, for example, is the scene in which his heroine, as a maidservant 
in a merchant’s household, disturbs the early morning devotions of her master: 

My mistress, still dog-tired from the night before, didn’t get up. But my master 
was a vigorous man. He washed his face, after breaking ice to do it, and put on a 
ceremonial coat over his night-kimono. Then, sacred book in hand, he asked me, 
“ Aren’t the offerings ready yet? ” « 

I went very close to him. “Does your scripture explain the art of love?” I 
inquired. 

The master was too shocked to answer. 

With a smile, I added, “Nobody dislikes that doctrine!” Putting on a sultry 
manner, I nonchalantly began to take off my sash. 

The master couldn’t bear it. Ceremonial coat and all, he behaved most improperly; 
his violent gestures rocked the image of Buddha and knocked over the tortoise-shaped 
candlestick. I made him forget all about Buddhism. (7SZ 2.284-285). 
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Ichidai onna, and this, together with the usual synopsis of the 
plot, which is more than usually misleading, might encourage one 
to think it suitable to call Saikaku’s heroine “the Japanese Moll 
Flanders.” Not that Moll herself is quite the stereotyped victim 
of society, the “sinner more sinned against than sinning,” that 
she has been called. Essentially, she is a dramatic projection of 
Deror himself. From the tone of her voice, which is all we really 
know of her, she would appear to be a garrulous and often down- 
right boring old harridan, a woman of experience with a smug 
devotion to self-interest, a canny weakness for moralizing, and an 
occasional fine leer. Now and then she achieves a touch of irony, 
as when she comments on her success in passing herself off as “a 
very modest, sober body ”: “. . . you may see how necessary it is 
for all women who expect anything in the world, to preserve the 
character of their virtue, even when perhaps they may have 
sacrificed the thing itself.” ** In Ichidai onna, the heroine’s com- 
ments are more flippant. For instance, there is the episode in 
which she seduces her master, after having posed as an innocent 
chambermaid. She tries to put a curse on her mistress, but it 
works the other way. “ Indeed, I was the one who suffered. Be- 
fore I knew it, I had let the cat out of the bag—lI told the whole 
shameful story of deceit, which gave my master a scandalous 
reputation. Years of misconduct were revealed all at once. It was 
exactly the sort of thing any respectable person ought to be dis- 
creet about! ” ** And yet, in Deror’s book the moral reflections of 
the narrator never have the authentic ring of those in Saikaku— 
the engaging narrator of Ichidai onna is another sort of woman 
altogether: a wit, with serious moments, rather than an energetic 
and pious fraud. 

The tone of Ichidai onna is chiefly comic. One does find much 
that is sordid, related with naturalistic candor—but somehow 
even these episodes usually take an amusing turn. She tells her 
remarkable story with relish, never tiring of explaining how irre- 
sistible she was. Her experiences have apparently left her with 
a cheerful worldly cynicism, very far indeed from the saintly 


*5 MF 118. 
°° TSZ 2.286. 
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attitude appropriate to a woman who has repented her sins and 
renounced the world. Often the remarks with which she ends an 
episode (for example, her comment on the misfortune of a lack of 
virility, particularly for a woman *’) have a racy unconvention- 
ality that seems to parody the hackneyed moralizing of the ordin- 
ary confessional tale. Indeed, the book ends equivocally. She 
tells how, having been awakened to the vanity of all things, she 
yearned to free herself from worldly ties—and so began running 
blindly toward a pond, resolved to plunge into it and drown: 

But I was intercepted by an old admirer. It was he who built this bamboo- 
thatched shelter for me. “ Let death choose its own time,” he urged me. 
“Purify your heart of all your past wickednesses, and follow the Way of 
Buddha! ” 

I responded admirably, giving myself up wholly to prayer and meditation. 
This went on day in and day out—that is, till you gentlemen came to my 
humble cottage and enticed me into scattering my wits with a cup of sake! 
And now I’ve been foolish enough to tell you this long story, though I know 
life itself is short. 

Well, never mind! This confession has driven away the clouds that obscured 
the clear moon of my heart. Perhaps it has helped you to while away a spring 
night pleasantly. Since I am a woman who spent her life in love (and out of 
wedlock) , there’s no use for me to hide anything. And so I’ve told you the 
story of my life, from youth, when I blossomed like the lotus, to withered age. 

You may call it a trick of my old trade—but how could my heart be so 
impure! 28 


The ending neatly frames the confession—and reminds us, 
adroitly, that pseudo-confession, pretending to open one’s heart 
to another, was one of the wiles of the accomplished courtesan. 
She had used the same trick on other gentleman-guests to win 
their sympathy—and we remember that, when she greeted the 
two young men who came to her hermitage, she smiled and ex- 
claimed “ Guests even now! ” *° 


Thus the novel is an obvious burlesque on the true Buddhist 
confessional tale, in which worldly vanities are renounced with 
some conviction. In such Muromachi or early Tokugawa tales as 
Ninin bikuni =A} IE [The Two Nuns]* or Sannin hoshi = 


*7 TSZ 2.241. 

*8 TSZ 2.372-378. 

2° TSZ 2.228. 

°° By Suzuki Shézd Z37R IE= (1579-1655). The earliest dated edition is of 1663. 
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Atéfii [The Three Priests]** the medieval sense of death, and of 
the need to “ forsake the world ” in preparation for it, are poign- 
antly expressed. Saikaku’s heroine has similar premonitions of her 
fate (once she meets an old beggar-woman who had been the 
toast of the town *’); but though her highly colored confessions 
run the entire gamut of harlotry, she seems scarcely more re- 
pentant than she did when her first affair ended with the execu- 
tion of her secret lover, who then haunted her briefly: 

It was so horrible I thought of killing myself. But the days passed, and I 
forgot all about him. You know how shamefully fickle women are. Of course 


I was only thirteen at the time, so people were indulgent. Some of them said, 
“ Surely not at her age...” That amused me.** 


The transition from suicidal thoughts to amusement is a bit 
abrupt—too abrupt for any attempt at characterization but 
exactly right for the play of wit. When Deros is abrupt, as when 
his heroine remarks that she had no child, and then adds, paren- 
thetically, “I had had one by my gentleman draper but it was 
buried,” ** he makes us feel that there was a child, that the episode 
was probably too painful to have been told us in detail, or too 
successfully buried in Moll’s memory, and that in any case it was 
not a matter important to the present story. Saikaku’s narrator, 
on the other hand, suddenly mentions (in the episode in which 
she seduces her master) that she has had eight abortions *— 
but this seems at once less startling, because her story makes no 
pretense of credibility, and more effective, because it is her ironic 
reflection on her success at posing as a shy and simple maid- 
servant. 

A significant contrast between Saikaku and Derok is that the 
latter, though probably writing at even greater speed, makes a 
modest effort toward suspense by suggesting to the reader some- 
thing of what may lie ahead. For example, at the point when Moll 
decides to leave one offer of marriage in cold storage, and go to 


* Anon., probably early 16th century; partial tr. by Donald Kren in his Anthology 
of Japanese Literature (New York, 1955), pp. 322-831. 
*2 TSZ 2.242. 
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the provinces in search of a better one, she adds: “It was a base 
design I went with, that I must confess, though I was invited 


thither with a design much worse, as the sequel will discover.” ** 


What the sequel discovers is merely that she had been invited by 
a young man who was also a fortune-hunter. But Derror has 
skillfully whetted his reader’s appetite, which is rather flagging by 
this time, and promised him a choice morsel, in a way that Sai- 
kaku, whose eye is fixed on the present moment, hardly ever does. 

Similarly, Drror’s occasional rapid synoptic passages have a 
function in articulating his narrative, though it is still a very 
loose, linear structure; while Saikaku’s are rather the expression 
of a casual wit. And yet the division of Ichidai onna into neat 
chapter-episodes, each introduced with bravura and rounded off 
with a witty turn, gives the structure of his book an elegance and 
point that is much closer to Fretp1ne’s narrative technique than to 
Deroer’s convincing but soon tedious steady stream of confession. 
Deroe follows the thread of his story everywhere “at a good 
steady jog trot of narrative,” with the result that, as Leslie 
STEPHEN estimated, two-thirds of it is deadly dull.** Frecpine 
might have been thinking of Deroz—the most relentless journal- 
ist of his age—when he complained of “histories” that “ very 
much resemble a newspaper, which consists of just the same 
number of words, whether there be any news in it or not.” * 
Saikaku, however, is often incredibly terse. He treats narrative 
time as a matter of convenience, in so far as it exists at all for 
him. His heroine ages fitfully, rather than steadily, according to 
the needs of his anecdotal structure. For example, he sums up a 
good deal of the naturalism for which Ichidai onna has been often 
praised, if not over-praised, in these words: “ If I told you every- 
thing that happened to me as a fourth-rank girl (the level to 
which I now sank), it would be an endless story—and a dull one. 
Besides, I used the same wiles and the same old hackneyed bed- 
talk on all my guests. Still, three momme #& wasn’t a bad fee.” * 


°° MF 190. 
*7 Hours in a Library (First Series), (London, 1877), pp. 46-47. 
*® Tom Jones, Everyman’s Library ed. (London, 1908), p. 37. 
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There follow several diverting and quite unhackneyed anecdotes, 
as she slips to two momme, to one momme, and at last to half a 
momme. Then: “When I lost that rank, I was sold to the 
Shimmachi quarter. During my two years of cheap prostitution 
there I had all sorts of experiences. At last my thirteen-year term 
of service ended. Since no one had taken me, I took a Yodo %€ 
river boat and went back home again.” *° 

To be sure, Deror writes swift, racy narrative when the inci- 
dent appeals to him: the hairbreadth escape after “an attempt 
at a gentlewoman’s gold watch,” *' for instance, or the swift 
dénouement of the first and most elaborately developed incident 
of the novel, the one in which Moll is first seduced and then makes 
the reluctant transition from mistress of an elder brother to wife 
of the younger, to go to church, as Deror puts it in one of his 
rare and always homely figures of speech, “like a bear to the 
stake.” ** If we suspect that her fondness for the elder brother 
had something to do with primogeniture, the suspicion is not 
lessened by her later activities in “the matrimonial market.” 
Each is carefully recorded as to profit or loss; for DeFor, even 
more than Saikaku, loves the chink of money. His novel is full 
of accounts, ledgers, lists of possessions—all the bookkeeping 
detail of the conscientious tradesman. Where Saikaku’s figures 
are extravagant, or funny, Derror’s are convincing. We can 
scarcely refuse to accept a bill itemized in such meticulous fashion. 

If the trick had not been turned so often, later, Deror’s com- 
pelling circumstantial realism would make us forget his pious 
moralizing, his naivetés, his journalistic and obvious sensational- 
ism. And he has what Saikaku, to the Western reader, conspicu- 
ously lacks, an interest in character. Besides Moll herself, whose 
steady presence and archly penitent tone of voice are wholly 
convincing, there is the set of minor characters—several of whoin 
are almost emancipated into a life of their own apart from narra- 
tive requirements. We cannot quite believe in the kindly old 
“ governess,” so full of virtue “ considering she was a woman of 
no principles;” ** but Moll’s Lancashire husband, with his fiery 


“© TSZ 2.266. “* MF 49. 
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combination of aristocratic spirit and larcenous inclinations, is a 
creation of a sort that Saikaku, a far more brilliant writer, never 
even tried to achieve. We may wish that Deror, like Saikaku, 
had left out everything that bored him—or should have bored 
him. Still, Deror’s is the sort of art, or artlessness, that conceals 
art. He may, I think, be claimed as an illustrious ancestor of the 
more subtle illusionism of which Henry James is the great ex- 
ponent. Burlesque of Saikaku’s kind is a radically different, and 
perhaps not so readily transmissible, kind of literary skill. The 
burlesque technique itself is easily imitated, of course, and there 
have been many very bad burlesques; but the wit that gives it 
life, and the sharp vision that makes it express a sense of reality, 
must always be extremely rare. Thus, out of the ironic contrast 
between Yonosuke and Prince Genji, or between the burlesque 
confession of Ichidai onna and the medieval confessional tales, 
comes a heightened portrait of the commercial romantic values, 
and prices, of Genroku society. 

Whether burlesquing literature or life, Tokugawa writers were 
able to examine and criticize their own society at the same time 
that they amused it; for the incongruities thus exploited were 
exactly what sharpened their sense of the reality of their own 
world. If their techniques did not lead toward the dramatic 
structure and individual characterization to which Western 
readers are accustomed, they did lead to a generalized but pene- 
trating satirical study of contemporary manners. In Japan, as in 
the West, parody and burlesque were important techniques in the 
development of realism. | 








A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CONTROVERSY AT THE T‘ANG 
COURT A.D. 719? 


Witu1am Hune 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


On 26 March 719 Emperor Hsiian-tsung of the T‘ang dynasty, 
popularly known in Chinese literature as the Brilliant Emperor,’ 
issued an order: * 


The Canon of Filiality and the Canon of History each has a text in the archaic 
script and each has commentaries by K‘une An-kuo and Cuene Hsiian.* The 
two commentators often contradict each other in meaning and purpose. Now, 
if what are supposed to represent fine principle and exquisite reasoning never 
reach agreement, where else may one direct his study and meditation? It 
will be well to have our scholars—and some qualified students—conduct an 
inquiry to settle the problem. Let us have a report of the result of their 
deliberations. 


Some of the emperor’s advisors must have settled for him the 
questions affecting the Canon of History,’ for it was no longer 
mentioned in the order,’ nine days later, 4 April, in which, how- 
ever, the commentaries of two other classical works were added to 
the discussion: 


The Canon of Filiality is a book of primary importance for moral instruction. 
Since the reign of the Heaven-Emulating Empress? the Cuena commentary 
alone has been used, and the principles transmitted in the K‘una commentary 
are now no longer quoted. Moreover, the commentary by Tzu-hsia on the 
Canon of Changes *® has found no recent students. Wana Pi’s commentary on 
Lao-tzu® is also very brilliant. Different schools of tradition may mutually 
correct each other. If reliance is placed on one version alone, how can inac- 
curacy be avoided? Let our scholarly officers be ordered to examine and 
select the best to be studied by the candidates for the classical examinations. 
If more than one commentary are found to be about equal in doctrinal 
exposition, may they not all be made current? For those candidates who take 
the Canon of Changes, may questions on Tzu-hsia’s commentary constitute 2° 
a part of those on the subject? Let these questions be thoroughly discussed 
and let us hear about the findings. 


In response to this order, Lru Tzu-hsiian, First Secretary to the 
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Crown Prince, * presented to the Ministry of Propriety on 30 
April a long memorandum: * 


Respectfully I may observe that the Canon of Filiality now in conventional 
use bears the subscription “ Cuene commentary.” It is only in modern times 
that Cenc is said generally to be Cuene Hsiian. Back in the times of the 
Wei [220-264] and the [Western] Chin [265-316] dynasties there was no such 
identification. 

Of the Eastern 1% Chin [317-419], Emperor Mu-ti in the year 355 and Em- 
peror Hsiao-wu-ti in the year 376 both assembled the ministers to deliberate 
on classical interpretations. A certain Hsitn Ch‘ang compiled an anthology of 
the various expositions of the Canon of Filiality, and therein, for the first 
time, CuEeNna’s was regarded as the standard interpretation. There came 
ample dissenting opinion since the Ch‘i [479-501] and the Liang [502-556] 
periods. Lu Ch‘eng believed that the work had not come from Cuene Hsiian 
and suggested that it be excluded from the imperial library. But Wana Chien 
did not accept this suggestion, and the commentary thus continued to be 
transmitted.15 The Northern courts, Wei [Northern Wei, 386-534; Eastern 
Wei, 534-549; Western Wei, 535-556] and Ch‘i [Northern Ch‘, 550-577], how- 
ever, established the Cu=ENG commentary as a canonical work for the schools 
and specified it on statuary books.1* It was barbarian 17 ignorance that brought 
them to this mistake. 

Now, for the fact that Cuena Hsiian had not composed a commentary on 
the Canon of Filiality there are twelve points of evidence. Master Cuene ** 
said in his “ autobiographical Postface,”1® “ Having encountered the ‘ Pro- 
scription of Partisans,’ I escaped persecution 2° and wrote my commentary 
on Zi.?1_ After the ‘ Proscription of Partisans’ was dropped I wrote my com- 
mentaries on the Canon of History in Archaic Script,?? the Canon of Poetry,?* 
and the Analects of Confucius.2* After I was compelled by Ytan Tan to 
come to Yiian-ch‘eng,?5 I wrote my commentary on the Canon of Changes.” *® 
There is not a single word about his having written a commentary on the 
Canon of Filiality. This is point of evidence one. 

After Cuene Hsiian’s death his disciples recounted in a compilation what the 
master had annotated or written or said in answer to his contemporaries, and 
they called this compilation the Cheng Record.27_ They mentioned the com- 
mentaries Cuena had written: just those on the Canon of Poetry, the three 
Li, the Canon of History, and the Canon of Changes. No word at all about a 
Canon of Filiality with Cuena’s commentary. This is point of evidence two. 

Moreover, in the “Cheng Record Bibliography ”** are recorded, beside 
CueEN@’s commentaries on the canonical texts,?® his-History through Manda- 
tory Portents,2° Major Traditions of the Canon of History,*4 Essays on Sun, 
Moon, and Planets,* Calendar of Celestial Phenomena,®* Essays on Classical 
Curriculum,8* Chronology of the Canon of Poetry,25 Reply to Lin Shih’s 
Criticism of the Institutions of Chou,®* Refutation of Hsii Shen’s Differences 
in Classical Interpretations,’* “ Release of Ku-liang from Paralysis,” ** “ Dis- 
posal of Kung-yang’s Invulnerability,” “ Acupuncture for Tso-chuan’s Mori- 
bundity,” °° as well as letters in answer to Cuen Tzu-jan and others,*° be it 
but a slip of paper with but a single utterance, nothing is left unrecorded. If 
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there were a commentary on the Canon of Filiality there is no reason to keep 
it secret and to give it no mention. This is point of evidence three. 

The disciples of Cuena Hsiian had their own students to teach. Each re- 
counted the master’s words in answer to the inquiries of his own students. 
Such conversations were put into a compilation entitled the Cheng Memoirs.** 
Therein are citations from only the Canon of Poetry, the Canon of History, 
the Li,*? the Canon of Changes, and the Analects of Confucius. The discourses 
made no reference to the Canon of Filiality. This is point of evidence four. 

Cuao Shang wrote the text for the inscription on Master CuEena’s tomb- 
stone.*? He recorded completely the titles of CHena’s commentation, annota- 
tion, refutation, or discussion. Again no word about his having written a 
commentary on the Canon of Filiality. In the Catalogue of the Imperial 
Library of Chin ** it is said of each of the nine books, Canon of Changes, 
Canon of History, History through Mandatory Portents, Major Traditions of 
the Canon of History, Canon of Poetry, Institutions of Chou, Canon of 
Ceremonials, Canon of Propriety, and Analects of Confucius, “commentary by 
Cuenca, named Hsiian.” When it comes to the Canon of Filiality it says 
“elucidations by Cuenca ” *°—without the two words “named Hsiian.” This 
is point of evidence five. 

The commentary on the Spring and Autumn Apocryphus: Ramifications of 
the K‘ung Plan *® says that Cuenc Hsiian *? “ wrote commentaries on the 
three Li, the Canon of Poetry, the Canon of Changes, the Canon of History, 
and the Analects of Confucius. As for the Spring and Autumn Annals and 
the Canon of Filiality, he had some separate comments.” Since Commentator 
Suna Chung *® said in his preface to Poetry Apocrypha,*® “ my late teacher, 
Finance Minister Cuenca of Po-hai,” he was, therefore, one of Cuena Hsiian’s 
immediate students.°° It is inconceivable that he should be ignorant of what 
his teacher had written. Yet he said that there were only some comments 
on the Spring and Autumn Annals and the Canon of Filiality. It is here 
especially clear that Cuenea Hsiian had not written commentaries on them. 
This is point of evidence six. 

In his commentary on the Filiality Apocrypha *! Suna Chung quoted from 
Cuena’s Essays on Classical Curriculum Cuena’s introductory remark on the 
Canon of Filiality, saying, “I, Cuene Hsiian, also provided it with a commen- 
tary,” [and Sune added,] “ The Essays of the Finance Minister had said thus; 
yet I, Sune Chung, know nothing about it. He had the idea, but there was no 
text; it makes me perplexed.” Pointing to CuEeNne’s words, Sune said that he 
knew nothing [of the commentary]. This is point of evidence seven. 

In his commentary on the Spring and Autumn Apocrypha *? Sune Chung 
said that Cuene Hsiian had made general observations on the Spring and 
Auutmn Annals and the Canon of Filiality. Then, they were not commen- 
taries. What Cuenca had said, “I, Cuene Hsiian, also provided it with a 
commentary,” may be regarded as a casual remark, not a statement of fact. 
In his introductory remark on the Spring and Autumn Annals he also said, 
“[, Cuene Hsiian, also provided it with a commentary.” Could we insist that 
he had actually written a commentary on the Spring and Autumn Annals? 5* 
This is point of evidence eight. 

Of the histories of the Latter Han that are still extant, there are such 
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works as those by Hsien Ch‘eng,®* Hsien Ying,®° Ssu-ma Piao,°* and Yan 
Shan-sung.5? Each of these has a biographical sketch of Cuene Hsiian and 
records the titles of his commentaries. None of them includes the commentary 
on the Canon of Filiality. Only the [much later] book by Fan Yeh has it.** 
This is point of evidence nine. 

At the beginning of Wana Su’s commentary on the Canon of Filiality 
there is Ssu-ma I’s memorial to the throne,5® in which Ssu-ma I said that he 
had received the edict to have various scholars write commentaries on the 
Canon of Filiality and that he regarded Wana Su’s interpretations as the best. 
If CuENa’s commentary were already in existence, something ought to have 
been said about it.6° There was no word about Cuene. This is point of 
evidence ten. 

Wane Su wrote commentaries on books and was wont *! to expose CHENG’s 
shortcomings. Every little fault is found in Best Evidence.*? If this com- 
mentary on the Canon of Filiality had also come from Cuene Hsiian it should 
have received the most numerous blows from Wane. Wana said nothing. 
This is point of evidence eleven. 

The court worthies of the Wei and the Western Chin dynasties, in their 
debates on current affairs, had left none of Cuena’s commentaries unquoted. 
There was not a single word referring to the commentary on the Canon of 
Filiality. This is point of evidence twelve. 

All these items of evidence are easy to verify. Yet our current scholars, 
not suspecting the error of ascription, have carried on the absurd interpreta- 
tions in the book and have vied with one another in honoring it. The other 
books of elucidation are not recognized in the schools; this commentary alone 
is accepted by the world. We need only to observe how its language is vulgar 
and uncouth, how its thoughts are confused and loose,®* [and we shall come 
to the conclusion that] it does not deserve to be handed down to posterity 
and transmitted forever.*4 

As to the K‘una commentary on the Canon of Filiality, the text of the 
classic in the archaic script came out of the walls of the K‘une house,®* and 
the language of the commentary is so very © clear and upright as to leave 
no room for speculation. But the book was once lost to the wide world and 
had ceased to be available for some time.*? Then in 594 Wane Hsiao-i, a 
student of the Literary Division,®* bought ®° a copy from a Ch‘en expatriate 7° 
at the market of the Capital and presented it to Wane Shao, Official Writer 
of the Division.72 Wane Shao showed it to Liu Hsiian of Ho-chien 7? and 
asked Liv to edit it. As there was not another copy of the book,’ and some 
of its readings could hardly be relied upon, Liu Hsiian simply followed his 
own judgment and made corrections freely. Thereupon he wrote Doubtful 
Readings of the Canon of Filiality in Archaic Script in one fascicle.** Wane 
Shao believed the book to be complete in its canonical text and very fine in its 
commentary and considered it regrettable that it had not been honored in 
the schools of the past generations.”® 

Thus, the two commentaries, K‘une’s and Cuenea’s, are in quality as far 
apart as heaven is from earth. Now that His Majesty has inquired about 
their comparative merits, my humble opinion considers it only right to use 
the K‘une and to abolish the CaeENG commentary. 
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The current conventional text of Lao-tzu is one with the commentary by 
Ho-shang-kung.”* Its preface says that Ho-shang-kung, a man of the time of 
Emperor Wen-ti of Han, was so named because he built for himself a straw 
hut on the bend of a river,77 and that, after giving Emperor Wen-ti his 
commentary on Lao-tzu, he, piercing the skies, ascended to heaven.’ This is 
simply a fantastic tale, a vulgar lie.*® According to the bibliographical section 
of the History of Han, Lao-tzu had three commentaries.2° There was no 
mention of any commentary by Ho-shang-kung. Is his not the case of a 
commentator who invented a tale in order to have his work appear miracu- 
lous? His language is uncouth and his reasoning distorted.*! A reader, if 
able to differentiate the purple from the red °? or to separate the wheat from 
the beans,®* can be expected to have sense enough to laugh at the errors in 
this commentary. How can it fail to be condemned by the more discerning? 
How can Ho-shang-kung be compared with Wane Pi, whose brilliant talent 
and superb judgment are well reflected in research ** and exposition and whose 
commentary is, upon examination, indeed superior in interpretation and pur- 
port? We must drop the Ho-shang-kung commentary and promote the com- 
mentary by Wang Pi.®° By so doing we shall be meeting the needs of students. 

Again, the bibliographical section of the History of Han lists thirteen schools 
of commentators of the Canon of Changes but mentions no Tzu-hsia among 
them. The Seven-Division Bibliography by Juan Hsiao-hsii 87 of the Liang 
dynasty [502-556] was the first 8° to have Tzu-hsia’s Canon of Changes, six 
chiian, said to have been written by Han Ying or Tina K‘uan. But according 
to the bibliographical section of the History of Han, Han’s Canon of Changes 
consisted of two p‘ien, and T1ne’s of eight p‘ien.8® Do the two bibliographies 
agree? They are in sharp conflict.°° Let us remember: When Tzu-hsia studied 
in Lu his literary ability was considered equal to that of Tzu-yu;°! when 
he retired to Hsi-ho his reputation was associated with that of Confucius.®? 
How could it be that for a thousand years, through many generations, a book 
by Tzu-hsia had been enwrapped in oblivion and never given circulation? 
Is it not rather the work of a late author, masquerading in the guise of an 
ancient sage? It would be as if to have Summ Ch‘ung wrongly presented as 
Juan Chi 8 or to have a dead rat of Cheng incorrectly called the crude jade 
of Chou.®* I should seriously doubt the wisdom of putting such a book to 
current use. 


Not content with presenting his long memorandum to the 
Ministry of Propriety and allowing the officers of the ministry to 
dispose of it as they might deem fit, Lrvu Tzu-hsiian hastened to 
memorialize the throne also: *° 


I, Your Majesty’s humble servant, though endowed with but an inferior 
talent, have had in reality an excellent learning, which, if I may be so im- 
modest as to say it, has never been equaled in modern times. I have been °° 
convinced that the CHENG commentary on the Canon of Filiality and the Ho- 
shang-kung commentary on Lao-tzu are two of the books unfit for circulation 
and that the K‘une and the Wane commentaries really deserve to be used in 
the schools. I have long cherished this hope but never had the opportunity to 
see its fulfilment. 
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After I had read the Order of 4 April,®? directing the officers concerned to 
determine the comparative merits of the four books and to prepare memorials 
in report, I drafted betimes °* a memorandum in favor of the promulgation 
of the K‘une and the Wane books and transmitted it to the Ministry of 
Propriety. But, to our present mediocre scholars, who have only a superficial 
and incomplete knowledge, it is generally easier to talk in terms of conser- 
vatism than to propose any innovation. Yet, Confucius said, “Use the 
calendar of Hsia, ride in the carriage of Yin, and wear the tasseled hat of 
Chou.” °° Why? Antiquity and modernity run in circles. Neither wisdom 
nor ignorance is the monopoly of any one age. How can we say the former 
ways must be right and only the later ways wrong? Hence Lao-tzu and 
Chuang-tzu rose into popularity under the [Western] Chin dynasty [265- 
316]; 1°° Kung-yang and Ku-liang declined in public regard during the [North- 
ern] Wei period [386-534]; 1°! the Tso Commentary on the Spring and Autumn 
Annals became widespread through the works of Tu Yii; 1°? the K‘ung Com- 
mentary on the Canon of History attained currency through the efforts of Liv 
Hsiian:1°* such are the instances of the sudden discovery of differences in taste 
and the timely alterations of long continued practices. Your Epoch-making 
Majesty has devoted spared moments to an exhaustive study of literature 
and, among the numerous schools of thought, has taken delight in the classics, 
and has condescended to address an Order of inquiry to even the poorest 
counselors. If my unsophisticated opinion might perchance meet Your Majesty’s 
gracious approval, I hope Your Majesty will act !°* upon it at once, without 
waiting for conventional pedants to participate in the discussion. 


This memorial of Lru Tzu-hsiian’s was very likely referred to 
the State Council for advice. The advice came almost immedi- 


ately on 1 May in the memorial from the State Council: *” 


Liv Tzu-hsiian has memorialized to the effect that, for the Canon of Filiality, 
the CHENG commentary should be set aside in favor of the K‘una commen- 
tary, that, for Lao-tzu, Ho-shang-kung’s commentary should be replaced by 
Wane Pi’s, and that the so-called Tzu-hsia’s Commentary on the Canon of 
Changes should be regarded as spurious.1°* Tzu-hsiian’s prolific knowledge 
shows indeed that he is a wholesome scholar.1° It is, however, hardly appro- 
priate to brush aside all other schools of thought. Moreover, both the CHENG 
commentary on the Canon of Filiality and the Ho-shang-kung commentary on 
Lao-tzu have been in use for a long time. Even Tzu-hsia’s Commentary on 
the Canon of Changes is a type of literature that should not be crushed by 
merely one statement. We hope that the whole question may be referred to 
the relevant office with the Order that various scholars should confront Liv 
Tzu-hsiian in an effort to reach a settlement, which should be arrived at 
through good reasoning and sound precepts, without indulgence in mere 
verbal argumentation. When the question is settled there should be a report 
of the agreed findings. 


Such an academic matter was evidently deemed sufficiently 
urgent that L1v’s proposal, the State Council’s advice, and another 
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imperial order came rapidly one after the other—all in three days. 
The imperial order of 2 May followed the words of the State 
Council almost verbatim.’* It was possibly Liv Tzu-hsiian’s 
proud and ungenerous tone that aroused the antagonism of the 
members of the State Council.’ Following their advice, the 
emperor, instead of accepting Liv’s opinion to the exclusion of 
others’, was actually encouraging other scholars to refute Liv. 

A few days before the close of May the report came in a long 
memorial from the Ministry of Propriety: **° 


I, Your Majesty’s humble servant, had received from Ssu-ma Cheng,!”4 
Professor of the Imperial University, and others a memorandum which reads: 

“The text of the Canon of Filiality in the modern script came from YEN 
Chih’s copy, which was obtained by the Prince of Ho-chien of the Han 
dynasty.1!2, Liv Hsiang compared this copy with the archaic text and, after 
eliminating the redundant and the doubtful passages, edited it in eighteen 
sections.114* The current commentary on the text has been traditionally 
ascribed to Cyrene Hsiian. This is, however, not recorded in such books as 
the Cheng Record, and, therefore, has been unanimously doubted by the 
scholars in the past except Hsiin Ch‘ang and Fan Yeh. Indeed, when Hsin 
Ch‘ang compiled an anthology of the interpretations of the Canon of Filiality 
he incorporated this commentary and said in his preface that he had used 
Cuena’s as the standard commentary. This shows that an ancient savant 
regarded this commentary as the best after he had made a wide selection. 
Even if this commentary had not been written by Cuene Hsiian,!"* its inter- 
pretations are nevertheless plain, easy, and rather acceptable. A few passages 
are slightly inadequate. But, they are never contrary to the classical 
tradition.245 

“ As to the archaic text of the Canon of Filiality in twenty-two sections, it 
was originally obtained from within the walls of the K‘une house. At first, a 
commentary was written by K‘une An-kuo; but, encountering 14* the black 
magic case, it had not been promulgated for use. When Hsiin Ch‘ang compiled 
his Anthology, the K‘une commentary was still extant.117 Subsequently it 
became lost under the Southern courts. Some late scholar, desiring to honor 
ancient learning, falsely made the present compilation under the K‘une name. 
He made artificial alterations in the text of the classic, even forged a section 
on ‘ The Inner Appartments.’ Mischievous Liu Hsiian perversely praised it.11® 
Moreover, the ideas concerning the inner apartments are expressed in rather 
vulgar words, not the correct remarks of Confucius. The text of that section 
reads: ‘Within the inner apartments has propriety been implemented? 
Austere parent, austere elder brother. A wife, a son, a daughter, a servant, or 
a concubine is comparable to a corvée laborer among the people.’ 11° This is to 
liken one’s wife and children to corvée laborers.1?° Such sentences are vulgar, 
uncouth, and contrary to classical teachings. Moreover, the section on ‘ The 
Common People’ was split to form another section by interpolating ‘ The 
Master says’ before ‘ Therefore from the emperor. .. .” The word ‘ therefore’ 
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is a connective particle. It is entirely out of place at the beginning of a section. 
It is obvious that after the archaic text had been lost a later hand madly 
divided up some sections of the modern text in order to make up a total of 
twenty-two.121 

“Not only is the archaic text unauthentic, but its commentary is also 
superficial and false. On the text ‘Follow heaven’s seasons and meet the 
earth’s utility,’ the commentary says among other things, ‘ They take off their 
clothes and put themselves to work, exposing their bodies, working from 
morning to evening, bareheaded, barefooted. They have been accustomed to 
such life since their youth; they are content.’ 122 Though such words have.come 
from among wayward utterances of philosophers,!22 why should they be 
quoted in the commentary? How uncouth and vulgar! Compare them with 
what CueEnG 4 says: ‘ Distinguish the five kinds of soil, observe the eleva- 
tion; the high fields are suited to the glutinous and the spiked millets, the low 
fields to rice and wheat.’ 125 What a difference in the quality of commenta- 
tion! Now comes a proponent who wishes to set aside the Cuenca commentary 
in favor of a mutilated text with a defective commentary, vouched for only in 
the mischievous allegations of a modern scholar. Common sense indeed will 
not permit this. We hope a request may be made that, in accordance with 
existing Orders and Regulations, both the Cuene and the K‘unae commen- 
taries on the Canon of Filiality be permitted to remain in use as before. 

“ On the Lao-tzu commentaries.!*® The Canon of the Way and the Virtue 127 
is known as a mysterious discourse. Though there have been many com- 
mentators few have exhausted its purport. Ho-shang-kung is a fictitious 1*° 
appellation; there was really no such man in Han history. Yet, his commen- 
tary aims at the nurture of spirit and embodies the teaching of non-exertion. 
Though his language is easy to comprehend his philosophy is quite extensive. 
When practised individually, its result is a refined, sincere personality. Applied 
on a grand scale, its benefits may be peace for the people and security for 
the country. Hence Ku Huan }*° said ‘ Though Ho-shang-kung was writing a 
commentary, he was really using the text 1°° to set up teachings. He generally 
dwells little on distant matters but makes clear immediate applications.’ This 
may be accepted as a just characterization of the book. Wana Pi was skilled 
in mysterious speech and had probed the essentials of the Way. Whether 
pursuing spiritual illumination in its bellow-like inexhaustibility or maintain- 
ing a serene silence on mysterious femininity,'* whether his language is fluent 
or his hint is delicate, the evidence is that in the realm of mystic learning 
he has attained expertness. But when it comes to practical teachings on the 
betterment of oneself as an extension of the Way, then Ho-shang-kung is 
comparatively more successful. Now we hope a request may be made to have 
students ordered to use both Wane Pi’s and Ho-shang-kung’s commentaries. 

“Tt may be observed 1°? that in the Collection of Separate Prefaces by Liv 
Hsiang 1° there is a mention of Tzu-hsia’s Commentary on the Canon of 
Changes. But this book [of Lrv’s] has not been in use for a long time, and the 
current copies often misrepresent the original text. In Hstn Hsii’s Catalogue 
of the Imperial Library 1** there is also ‘ Tzu-hsia’s Commentary, four chiian, 
sometimes said to have been composed by Tine K‘uan,’+*5 and this shows 
that scholars in the past had already doubted its being a work of Tzu-hsia. 
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In the bibliographical section of the Sui History it is said, ‘ Tzu-hsia’s Com- 
mentary, incomplete; six chiian in Liang times [502-556]; now two chiian.’ 1*° 
Moreover, Wana Chien’s Seven-Register Catalogue*** quotes from Liv 
Hsiang’s Collection of Separate Prefaces, ‘Commentary on the Canon of 
Changes, T s-hsia and Han,’ and says, ‘ This means Han Ying,!** but the 
present te ¢ does not bear Han’s name and says only “recorded by Hsien 
Yii.”’ 15° Now, in the Imperial Library there is also the Tzu-hsia’s Com- 
mentary, recorded by Hsien Yii. Its text is sketchy and unrefined. Its 
purport and aim are short-sighted. It will not be helpful to the young minds 
and should not be used together with the canonical work in the examinations. 
Memorandum respectfully submitted.” 1° 

I [the Minister of Propriety] had previously received the Imperial Order of 
4 April, which says. . . .141 I received also the Imperial Order of 2 May, 
which says: “Liu Tzu-hsiian, First Secretary to the Crown Prince, has 
memorialized to the effect that, for the Canon of Filiality, the CHENG com- 
mentary should be set aside in favor of the K‘una commentary, that, for 
Lao-tzu, Ho-shang-kung’s commentary should be replaced by Wang Pi’s, and 
that the so-called Tzu-hsia’s Commentary should be regarded as spurious,” 
and which refers the document to my office so that I may have various scholars 
“ confront Lrv Tzu-hsiian in an effort to reach a settlement, which should be 
arrived at through good reasoning and sound precepts, without indulgence in 
mere verbal argumentation.” I have now the answers of Your Majesty’s ser- 
vants, Ssu-ma Cheng, Professor of the Imperial University, Hs1 Ch‘ang- 
t‘ung, Professor of the First College,’*? and others, ten in all, embodied in the 
afore-cited memorandum. I have also Liv Tzu-hsiian’s request that the settle- 
ment be as these scholars have proposed. 


Perhaps, no personal confrontation and wrangling had taken 
place. When shown the memorandum of his opponents, Lru Tzu- 
hsiian could hardly fail to realize that they had, on the one hand, 
irreparably smashed some of his contentions, and yet, on the other 
hand, had manifested a conciliatory spirit in proposing a com- 
promise. He was wise enough to give in. Perhaps, during the 
three weeks between the imperial order of 2 May and the me- 
morial of the Ministry of Propriety there had been heated debates 
among the students in the schools. We have no contemporary 
accounts of these, and they are only indirectly alluded to in the 
imperial edict of 28 May, which is the last official document we 
have of this controversy: *** 

Since the completeness of canonical truth has been lost and the great 
principles 14* have long suffered misinterpretation, human response to whole- 
some influences has weakened, and the causes of deteriorating tendencies have 


remained unchecked. We have deemed it well to search for unnoticed texts 
and neglected fragments far and wide in the hope that the thorough expo- 
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sition of diverse themes may bring them all to approach the essential truth. 
Since the function of unity is to encourage all good conducts, we are grieved 
to find what our scholars have recently imparted rather contrary to the 
concept of comprehensiveness. A supporter of the K‘une precepts would desire 
the extinction of the Cuena school. An adherent of the modern text would 
accuse the older commentary as false. Does this represent the correct under- 
standing of our keeping the books of both schools in the interest of extensive 
scholarship? Moreover, there are veritable differences between K‘unea’s and 
Cuenea’s magnificent advocacies. The discussional gatherings of our students 
have not expounded these but have been given to picking petty faults not of 
the slightest importance. Bringing together the errors from multiple con- 
tentions constitutes no good example for one to follow. Let both the Ho-shang- 
kung ?#5 and the Cheng commentaries remain in use as before. Since few 
have used the Wane and the K‘une commentaries, let encouragement be 
given to their study so that their transmission might not terminate.'** Since 
the Tzu-hsia’s Commentary on the Canon of Changes has suffered loss of 
sections and is very incomplete, the Order for its inclusion in the examinations 
may be rescinded.!47 
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AM = Asia Major. 

Analects = William Edward Soornitt, The Analects of Confucius (Tokyo, 1910). 

BD = Herbert A. Gues, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary (London: Bernard 
Quaritch, 1898). 

BRAnLuShan = Edwin G. Puttersuank, The Background of the Rebellion of An 
Iu-shan (Oxford University Press, 1955). 

CCCCYT =Ch‘un-ch'iu ching chuan yin-te #¢FKFE{G5|F4 (Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement 11, 1937, 4 volumes). 
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(6 chiian; SPPY). 

CCFL = Tune Chung-shu & {hZf (fl. 140 B.C.), Ch‘un-ch‘iu fan-lu ARAB 
(17 chiian; PCTTS). 

CCHHS = Wana Wen-t‘ai {FE 3 SE (1796-1844), Ch‘i-chia Hou-Han shu ARE 
WRB (1882). 

CFeiChi = Cuenc Hsiian BEY (127-200), Chi Fei-chi FEMEPE (fragments col- 
lected by Wane Fu = ff [1747-1797] and Wu I BRf—& [1745-1799], 1 chiian; 
SCTTS). 

ChanKuoTs = Chan-kuo ts‘e ¥iR[8) Ge (10 chiian; with commentary by Pao Piao 

fifi #Z 1147; edition of Wu Shih-tao JRfipjH, 1338; SPTK). 

ChChWei = Ch‘un-ch'tu wei FAK (fragments collected by Huanc Shih WHE 
[fl. 1842], 1 chiian; HSISK, ts‘e 46). 

ChChYKT = Ch'un-ch‘iu yen K‘ung-t'u 4¢#KiR FL fH) (fragments collected by 
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ChHsSM = Cuenc Chen #8} (1806-1864), Cheng-hsiieh shu-mu Ri ae A 
(1 chiian; CSHTS, 1881). 
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ChiaYi = K‘ung-tzu chia-yii LF RB (10 chiian; with commentary by Wane 
Su =E AMA, circa 250; Yii-hai-t‘ang ying-Sung ts‘ung-shu Ee AR EB, 1898). 
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ChingITsC = Tsanc Lin Jp 3 (1650-1713), Ching-i tsa-chi FEPEMERE (30 chiian; 
Pai-ching-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu FERS te HB). 
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cheng ##¢ of Sun Jen-lung 4% \ ji et al., 1739; II yin-i BR. 8 chiian, by 
Ho Ch‘ao {a} fi, 747; ESSS). 

ChKCA = Paul Peuutor, “Le Chou king en caractérs anciens et le Chan chou che 
wen,” MCAO 2.193-177. 
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ChouLiCS = Chou-li chu shu JRJWAZEDIE (42 chiian; commentary by Cenc Hsiian 
RK [127-200]; annotations by Lu Te-ming Pe 7H, 583; subcommentary by 
Cua Kung-yen 93 247, 642; each chiian folllowed by N or collation notes of 
Juan Yiian [IC 1806; SSCCS). 

Ch'unCh‘iuSL = Tu Yii FEF (222-284), Ch‘un-ch'iu shih-li BIAFEDI  (frag- 
ments collected by Cuuana Shu-tsu $F ji] and Sun Hsing-yen FRAP, 15 
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CIK = Cav I-tsun Je## FF (1629-1709), Ching-i kao $EHF (300 chiian; SPPY). 

CJPL = Chin-jih p'ing-lun 4 A #PRR (Kunming). 

CKaoHuang = Cuenca Hsiian Lia (127-200), Chen Kao-huang jae A (fragments 
collected by Wane Fu 4% [1747-1797] and Wu I jk ff [1745-1799], 1 chiian; 
SCTTS). 
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Confucius = H. C. Creet, Confucius: The Man and the Myth (New York: John 
Day, 1949). 

ConcuciusL = Liu Wu-chi PRES, Confucius, His Life and Time (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955) . 

CPTCTS = Chih-pu-tsu-chai ts‘ung-shu 4170 BCH BH. 

CRMDLaoTzu = Hu Shih, “A Criticism of Some Recent Methods Used in Dating 
Lao Tzi,” HJAS 2(1937) .373-397. 

CSCY = Wer Cheng Rf et al., Chiin-shu chih-yao MBYEEE (50 minus 38 
chiian, 631; SPTK reproducing the Japanese edition of 1787). 

CSHTS = Chin-shih-han ts‘ung-shu GA) Be #. 

CSKSTCHSKLCW = Yen K‘o-chiin fe FJ #Q (1762-1848), Ch'iian shang-ku San- 
tai Ch'in Han San-kuo Lu-ch‘ao wen 2 EGH=RBR=BAWX (741 
chiian; Canton: Kuang-ya shu-chii jae HE St Jay, 1894). 

CSNNP = Sun Using-yen #RJERT Cheng Ssu-nung nien-p‘u BE a] tem (1 
chiian, 1809; HSISK, ts‘e 100). 

CSShihPKC = Tinc Yen | &, Cheng-shih Shih-p‘u k‘ao-cheng RE Cae WIE 
(1 chiian, 1820; ICCTS). 

CSTP = Wane Ch‘ang #1, Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien 4>4y ERA (160 chiian, 1805; 
Shanghai: Sao-yeh shan-fang fp HE |]. 1919). 

CTS = Chiu T*ang-shu BE (200 chiian, 945; a chiian often followed by ke or 
k‘ao-cheng 4a by Suen Te-ch‘ien VFB et al., 1739; ESSS). 

CTShih = Ch‘iian T'ang shih 4>Ji¢## (900 chiian, 1707; Shanghai: T‘ung-wen shu- 
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CTSW = Lv Te-ming PE FRAH, Ching-tien shih-wen REMLFEB (80 chiian, 583; 
PCTTS). 

CTSWHLKC = Lu Wen-ch‘ao m3CHe, Ching-tien shih-wen hsii-lu k‘ao-cheng $6 Hh 
FE SCHR ERW GE (1 chiian, 1791; PCTTS). 

CTSWHLSC = Wu Chieng-shih 327K HE, Ching-tien shih-wen hsii-lu shu-cheng £6 
SFE IAC FF SRE RE (1 chiian; Peiping: China College, 1933). 

CTTSC = Cuov Chung-fu JEJH24 (1768-1881), Cheng-t‘ang tu-shu chi Shiri 
@ERE (711 chiian; Wu-hsing ts‘ung-shu RR ZF, 1931). 
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CTW = Chiiian T’ang wen 4efi 3C (edited by Hst Sung FHS et al., 1000 chiian, 
1814; Kuang-ya shu-chii JHE Pt) edition, 1901). 

CWHsiaoChNTK = Ts‘at Ju-k‘un 28 zx Ff, “ Chin-wen Hsiao-ching ch‘eng-shu nien- 
tai k‘no SAH RB E(IRSY,” KSP 6 (1938) 129-129. 

CWSShuCW = Li T’ai-fen 42ZE7%, Chin-wen Shang-shu cheng-wei 4>3C PEE 
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Hung-fan cheng-wei pai od 1E (f§, 1931, Peiping: Lai-hsiin-ko He BA). 

CWSShuL = Cun Chao-tzu 4>JKFE, “Chin-wen Shang-shu lun 4°3U frp ER,” 
Hsiieh-lin #4 1 (1940) .65-81. 

CWSShuST = Ku Chieh-kang RAtaR. “Lun chin-wen Shang-shu chu-tso shih-tai 
Ra BES ERA,” KSP 1 (1926) 200-206. 

cYYY= Chung-yang yen-chiu-yiian Li-shih yii-yen yen-chiu-so chi-k‘an FB{R DF 


Febe Ke 2 aS BFE Pt E Fil. 

DateLaodz = Homer H. Duss, “ The Date and the Circumstances of the Philosopher 
Lao-dz,” JAOS 61 (December 1941) .215-221. 

DCB = Homer H. Dvuss, “ The Date of Confucius’ Birth,” AM 1 (1949) .139-146. 

ESSS = Erh-shih-ssu shih —-+-V9 54 (Peking Palace edition, 1739-1747; photo- 
lithographically reproduced by Shanghai T‘ung-wen shu-chii ree, 1894). 

ESWSPP = Erh-shih-wu shih pu-pien —-+-, 324i (Shanghai: K‘ai-ming shu- 
tien BAAS), 1936-1937, 5 volumes; paged continuously). 

EYTTS = Erh-yu-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu —P§ mee: HE . 

FMoShou = Cuenca Hsiian ay (127-200), Fa Mo-shou #& 247 (fragments col- 
lected by Wane Fu -F{ [1747-1797] and Wu I 3X ff [1745-1799], 1 chiian; 
SCTTS). 


Fonctionnaires = Robert pes Rorovurs, Traité des fonctionnaires et Traité de l’armée 


(Bibliothéque de I’Institut des hautes études chinoises, Volume 6, Leyde: E. J. 


Brill, 1947-1948) . 

FTYKWHsiaoCh = Ma Heng 5%. < ‘Sung Fan Tsu-yii shu Ku-wen Hsiao-ching 
shih-k‘o chiao shih RILMBAA CHK ARIF.” CYYY 20A (1948). 
19-21. 

HanChi = Hsin Yiieh 4a (148-209), Han chi ri (30 chiian; SPTK). 

HattoriKR = Hattori sensei koki shukuga kinen rombunshi ARAB RRMA 
#2 A ie XE (Tokyo: Fuzambs % II] 1, 1936). 

HCCCHP = Huang-Ch‘ing ching-chieh hsii-pien BRM ARS. 

HCCNP = Tina Yen J &, Han Cheng-chiin nien-p'u RAPA SEM (1 chiian, 
1837; ICCTS). 

HCTY = Hsiieh-chin t‘ao-yiian SYR IR. 

HFHD = Homer H. Duss, The History of the Former Han Dynasty (Baltimore: 
Waverly Press, Volume 1, 1938; Volume 2, 1944). 

HHIWC = Yao Chen-tsung HES, Hou-Han i-wen-chih 4F TH: BRITT (4 chiian, 
1889; ESWSPP 2.2305-2445) . 

HHS = Fan Yeh ee (898-445), Hou-Han shu 4% JAE (120 chiian; commen- 
tary by Lr Hsien 4=F¥ [651-684]; chiian 11-40 being Hsii Han shu RE 
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of Ssu-ma Piao aj Hf [f. circa 270], commentary by Liv Chao Jif [f. circa . 
502]; a chiian often followed by ke or k‘ao-cheng Bit of Cu‘en Hao [ae 25 et al., 
1739; ESSS). 

HISTC = Hvana Chia-tai Pq BR {8 (1854-1892), Hsing-i-shih tsa-chu RB, RES 
(8 chiian; Ching-chi tsa-chu #2 3EFF, 1895). 

HJAS = Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies. 

HKCSIS = Hou-kuan Ch‘en-shih i-shu Rex PR ETRE 

HS = Pan Ku SE[Al (82-92), Han shu YH BE (100 chiian; commentary by Yen Shih- 
ku Eines [581-645]; a chiian often followed by ke or k‘ao-cheng Sie of Cur 
Shao-nan 7% 7% }¥j et al., 1739; ESSS). 

HsiaoChCC = Hsiao-ching chu chieh 2-¢% YE (1 chiian; with commentaries by 
Emperor Hsiian-tsung & 4 of T‘ang fif, 743; Ssu-wa Kuang Fi] A556, 1055; 
and Fan Tsu-yii 75 iH (3 [1040-1099]; TCTCC). 

HsiaoChCCKC = P‘an Jen ¥R4E, Hsiao-ching Cheng-chu k‘ao-cheng HEARIES 
#@ (1 chiian, 1894; Hsi-Cheng-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu Mee >. 

HsiaoChCCS = Pt Usi-jui B¢ $B titi, Hsiao-ching Cheng-chu shu 2ARRERTEDE (2 
chiian, 1895; SFTTS). 

HsiaoChChengC = Hsiao-ching Cheng-chu ZF PERRI (1 chiian; collated by Oxapa 
Gisei [ij FEC4E [secondary name, Teishi HE Z ], 1794; CPTCTS, ts‘e 161, 1801). 

HsiaoChCK = Wana Cheng-chi - 1E B,, “Hsiao-ching chin k'ao HRK4*%,” KSP 
4 (19338) .141-175. 

HsiaoChCS = Hsiao-ching chu shu ZEKE BE (9 chiian; commentary by Emperor 
Hsiian-tsung EF of T‘ang Af, 722, revised 743; subcommentary by Yitan 
Hsing-ch‘ung JC4F 7H [653-729], revised by Hstne Ping FASHPY, 1001; each chiian 
followed by N or collation notes of Juan Yiian [fC7L, 1806; SSCCS). 

HsiaoChCSC = To36 Hiroshi WEWEF,, Tseng-k‘ao Hsiao-ching Cheng-shih chieh pu- 
cheng 33 7 ERE Hh KER BAFE (1 chiian, Kuo-luo-k‘u #R ig. 1814). 

HsiaoChCSChu = Yen K‘o-chiin fi ®J 4), Hsiao-ching Cheng-shih chu BE REEL FETE 
(1 chiian, 1815; colophon, 1834; Chih-chin-chai ts‘ung-shu RAE TE HF). 

HsiaoChCW = Tine Yen J 2, Hsiao-ching Cheng-wen SEERA BL (1 chiian, 1822; 
HCCCHP, ts‘e 195). 

HsiaoChHHWC = Hst Ying GET, “ Hsiao-ching wei Hsi-Han chin-wen-chia wei- 
chuan liieh-shuo 26 #8 49 PG PRA ICR (ILM BL.” An-ta chi-k'an BKE 
Fi] 1.4(November 1936) .28-25. 

HsiaoChISP = Juan Fu [iCiiii, Hsiao-ching i-shu pu BRE BEHCHB (9 chiian, 1829; 
WHLTS). 

HsiaoChKIK = Hov K‘ang {fF (1798-1887), “Hsiao-ching ku-i k‘ao PERE RE 
#.” Hsiieh-hai-t'ang erh-chi | Yi§'t — HE (22 chiian, 1888) 7.15a-28a. 

HsiaoChKPK = Wana _ Jen-chiin EC (1866-1918), Hsiao-ching ku-pen k‘ao 
ZRE RG chiian; Ts‘un-ku hsiieh-t‘ang ts‘ung-k‘o te BEE FI). 

HsiaoChSI = Liv Hsiian FADS (died circa 613), Hsiao-ching shu-i FRE (5 
chiian; chiian 1 and 4 complete; chiian 2, 8, and 5 reconstructed by Hayasut 
Hideichi HA in Hsiao-ching shu-i fukugen ni kansuru kenkyi ERS ta 
4S RT BA S GAGE, Tokys, 1953). 

HsiaoChTC = Cutanc Yiian-tsu YLJICiINE, Hsiao-ching ta-ch‘iian BERERKZ (10 
chiian, 1633; Japanese recut edition). 

HsiaoChTK = Ts‘at Ju-k‘un 2€ Ye 4, Hsiao-ching t‘ung-k‘ao SARE (Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1937) . 
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HsiaoChTL = Wu Chi‘ing-shih BR BEIKF, Hsiao-ching t'ung-lun R83 ig (Shang- 
hai: Commercial Press, 1984). 

HsiaoChWei = Hsiao-ching wei PERE (fragments collected by Huana Shih rad 
[fl. 1842], 1 chiian; HSISK, ts‘e 52). 

HsiaoKing = James Lecce, “The Hsiao King or Classic of Filial Piety,” The Sacred 
Books of the East, Volume $8 (Oxford, 1879) .447-488. 

HsiehCHHS = Wana Wen-t‘ai XS (1796-1844), Hsieh Ch‘eng Hou-Han shu 
BAKE (collection of fragments, 8 chiian; CCHHS). 

HSISK = Hvuane Shih #{HE (fl. 1842), Huang-shih i-shu kao HRB (100 
ts‘e, published by his son, 1894). 

HSIWCKC = Wane Ying-lin =F @BE (1223-1296), Han-shu i-wen-chih k‘ao-cheng 
PE BA CHEF FH (10 chiian; ESWSPP 2.1387-1433). 

HSIWCSP = Yao Chen-tsung #kiie$2, Han-shu i-wen-chih shih-pu PRP BRIC HE 
FPA (6 chiian, 1891; ESWSPP 2.1435-1524). 

HSIWCTL = Yao Chen-tsung Wie, Han-shu i-wen-chih tiao-li PABA 
(FB (8 chiian, 1892; ESWSPP 2.1525-1696) . 

HSKCLaoTzu = Eduard Erxes, Ho-shang-kung’s Commentary on Lao-tzit (Ascona, 
Switzerland: Artibus Asiae, 1950). 

HSKLaoTzuCCTC = T‘anc Wen-po )A¥ 3H}, “ Ho-shang-kung Lao-tzu chang-chii 
tso-che k‘ao fi] LAE RAEBS.” TFTC 39.9(July 1943) 44-50. 

HSLTSC = Lun Ming jf, “Hsii-Shu-lou tu-shu chi #QPREM BR.” YCHP 
$8 (June 1928) .457-511. 

HTCKCSHL = Lo Chen-yii #E He, Hsiieh-t'ang chiao-k‘an ch‘iin-shu hsii-lu Se 
REFINE EGR (2 chiian, 1918; YFHJK). 

HTKékyéT = Hayasur Hideichi KA. “Hotei Tonké shutsudo Koékyd Teicha 
HZ BOE HAR BRI,” Shoshigaku PFIEMB 4 (1935) 61-70, 136-150, 212- 
216, 263-270, 365-380. 

HTLaoTzuSM = Hsien Fu-ya PHFKHE, “Hsien-ts'un Lao-tzu Tao te ching chu- 
shih shu-mu k‘ao-lieh #8 7f#F-3HMRIERS ABM.” LNHP 13(June 
1930) .59-99. 

HWESICIC = Han Wei erh-shih-i chia I-chu HR AR Bit. 

HYHHC = Hvane Shih #RBG, Hsiich Ying Hou-Han chi RE BEF (collection 
of fragments, 1 chiian, 1841; HSISK, ts‘e 66). Huanc had meant to use chi in 
the title. When his son Huane En-lun re Sey completed and published the 
collection he changed it to Hsiieh Ying Hou-Han shu #. 

HYHHS = Wanc Wen-t‘ai EXE (1796-1844), Hsiieh Ying Hou-Han shu Be AS 
ates (collection of fragments, 1 chiian; CCHHS). 

ICCCPCI = Tsvesuita Takayuki * “P 4 2, “I-chih-chai Cheng-p‘u chih-i rik 
Os Bh A EE.” HattoriKR 647-655. 

ICCTS = I-chih-chai ts‘ung-shu BREE EF. 

IChouShu =I Chou-shu chi-hsiin chiao-shih 3% EUPUEAE BERR (11 chiian; com- 
mentary by Cuu Yu-tseng y ek 1846; Wuchang, 1912). 

IdentLaodz = Homer H. Duss, “ The Identification of Lao-dz,” JAOS 62 (December 
1942) 800-304. 

I-li = John Sreere, The I-Li (London, 1917, 2 volumes). 

ILiCS = I-li chu shu Benet (50 chiian; commentary by Cuene Hsiian OS 
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[127-200]; subcommentary by Cura Kung-yen HAZ, 642; each chiian fol- 
lowed by N or collation notes of Juan Yiian bc7c, 1806; SSCCS) . 

ILin = Ma Tsung #8, I-lin FE#K (5 chiian, circa 787; SPTK). 

IndexPHT = Po-hu-t‘ung yin-te 8 e551 74 (Harvard-Yenching Institute Sino- 
logical Index Series, Number 2, 1931). 

IntroHsiaoCh = Herrlee Glessner Creex et al., “Introduction to the Hsiao Ching,” 
Literary Chinese by the Inductive Method 1 (University of Chicago Press, 1988). 
34-36. 

JAOS = Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JenMTTT = Chung-kuo jen-ming ta-tz‘u-tien FP Bq NB KR (Shanghai: Com- 
mercial Press, 1921, 1940). 

KangakkZ = Kangakkai Zashi JR: Gy REZE. 

KanoKR = Kano kydju kanreki kinen shinagaku ronsd FRIAS RH 
BBA (Kyoto: Kobunds 4), 3H, 1928). 

KBKokyé = Kobun Kokyé UHR (with K‘unc commentary; facsimile of a 
copy by Fusrwara Chikanago [i $A $S in 1493; Sonkei-koku sdkan 3:8 BA 
% Fij, 1935). 

KCWeiShK = Yao Chi-heng ®kBEtH (born 1647), Ku-chin wei-shu kao FSS 
#4 (1 chiian; with pu-cheng Fie by Huanc Yiin-mei fy S2)A, Nanking 
University, 1932). 

KHCW = Wane Ying-lin MERE (1223-1296), K‘un-hsiieh chi-wen PRSAKE BA (20 
chiian; with commentary by Wene Yiian-ch‘i SzTCH, K‘un-hsiieh chi-wen chu 
TE, 1825). 

KHungMingC = Tao-hsiian $4 ‘%{ © (576-667), Kuang Hung-ming chi JR) AAS 
(80 chiian; Taishd shinshii Daizdkys K EEK GRE, Volume 52). 

KITS = Ku-i ts‘ung-shu Fy RHE F. 

KKGKK = Ucuino Kumaichitard APPEARS, Kimbun kobun genryi kei no 
kenkys PICEA O BF (Tokyo, 1954). 

KNOK6kyé = Sato Hiroji RE. “ Keigaku ni okeru Kéky6 no chii ni kansuru 

ichi késatsu PEAR HSU SAMO Hh fie (CHT S—-BR,” KanoKR 771- 
796. 

KékyoGRK = Havasu Hideichi FKIF—, Kokydgaku ronks AEBK Bite He (Okaya- 
mashi Kokufu Dairoku koté gakko Wd Ul TH dE SAN ey BRE, 1949). 
KPTaoTeCCK = Ho Shih-chi {PJ +-E®. Ku-pen Tao te ching chiao-k‘an Aw 

$i FE RE FI (3 ts‘e, National Research Institute of Peiping, 1936). 

KShdshoK = Matsusaxt Kakumoto ff ij #648 , “ Kobun Shésho ni kansuru kenkya 
Bx ta CAT STA.” KangakkZ 9 (1941) .143-201. 

KSP = Ku-shih pien Gee (edited by Ku Chieh-kang i af fl] et al; Volumes 
1-5, Peiping, 1926-1935; Volumes 6-7, Shanghai, 1938-1941). 

KTChiaYii = Robert Paul Kramers, K’ung Tz Chia Yii 4L-$-9RiG: The School 
Sayings of Confucius (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1949). 

KTCL = Wane Kuo-wei =F [BQ#€ (1877-1927), Kuan-t‘ang chi-lin PRA H (24 
chiian; WCCKIS). 

KTKC = Cu‘enc Fa-jen Fe Bi, “ K‘une-tan k‘ao-cheng chi kai-ch‘i FLEE 
RucHy.” MCPL 3 (1952) 542-544. 

KTTCCKT = Tune Tso-pin HER, “ K‘une-tzu tan-ch'en chih k‘ao-ting chien-lun 
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kai-wei kuo-li wen-ti LS HRZEERRBCE BEM .” cCIPL 2 
(1989) .153-158. 

KTTCK =Tune Tso-pin VER, “K‘vnc-tzu tan-ch‘en k‘ao ALFHRRE a 
TLTC 1.7(October 1950) .7-11. 

KTTHCC =Lwn Ming {j8A, “K‘unc-tzu tso Hsiao-ching cheng FL TERE 
#@ .” HattoriKR 1013-1030. 

KuanTzu = Kuan-tzu $f (24 chiian; commentary by Fano Hsiian-ling BEM 
[pseudo; should be Yin Chih-chang Fonte, fl. circa 705}; SPTK). 

Kung-yang = Ch‘un-ch‘iu Kung-yang chuan EEK FAG (11 chiian; stele text of 
887; TKCSC). 

Kung YangCS = Ch‘un-ch‘iu Kung-yang ching chuan chieh-ku FEF AG RE 
(28 chiian; commentary by Ho Hsiu {PJ {AK [129-182]; annotations by Lu Te- 
ming Be HAA, 583; subcommentary by an unidentified author, circa 559; each 
chiian followed by N or collation notes of Juan Yiian [CJE, 1806; SSCCS). 

KuoYii = Kuo-yii iH (21 chiian; commentary by Wet Chao EB [died 274); 
SPTR). 

KuyoSoSakusha = Suicesawa Toshiro PERG, “ Kuyd-den so sakusha jidai ko 
Be EAG GRE ERS RAR .” Shinagaku 6 (1982) 477-521. 

KWHsiaoChKC = Ku-wen Hsiao-ching K‘ung-chuan xe HR FIL (1 chiian; with 
pronouncing glossary by Dazar Jun KS fil, 1731; CPTCTS). 

KWSShuK = Hur Tung Biff (1697-1758), Ku-wen Shang-shu k'ao Fy Cf HX 
(2 chiian; 1792). 

LangTPW = Peter A. Boopsera, “ The Language of the T‘o-pa Wei,’ HJAS 1(1936). 
167-185. 

LaoTK = Wana Chung-min ERR, Lao-tzu k‘ao FE (Peking: Chinese 
Library Association, 1927). 

LaoTWCCC = Hatano Tard $B EFACH, Lao-tzu Wang-chu chiao-cheng 3-f- 
EYEREIE (8 chiian: Yokohama shiritsu daigaku kiyd Rave ti ZKSeE. 
Ser. A, Numbers 8[1952], 11[1953], 27[1954]) . 

LaoTzuCCHP = Yen Ling-feng mes, Lao-tzu chang-chii hsin-pien EF Bh 
RHR (Taipei, 1954). 

LaoTzuCH = Cu‘en Chu [i FE, Lao-tzu chi hsiin F6-f-IEJI| (Shanghai: Com- 
mercial Press, 1928). 

LaoTzuChK = Kao Heng im =, Lao-tzu cheng-ku EF Ett (Shanghai: K‘ai- 
ming shu-tien By AARP, 1943, 1949). 

LaoTzuCK = Cutanc Hsi-ch‘ang EBB , Lao-tzu chiao-ku 36-F-FE Rk (Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1987). 

LaoTzuCP = Liv Shih-p‘ei Z\GPHF (1884-1919), Lao-tzu chiao-pu 46F-FA 4H 
(1 chiian; LSSIS) . 

LaoTzuDubs = Derk Bopper, “The New Identification of Lao Tzu Proposed by Pro- 
fessor Duss,” JAOS 62(March 1942) 8-13. 

LaoTzuH ECCC = Jao Tsung-i f#24q2[Bfj, Lao-tzu Hsiang-erh chu chiao chien 3éF- 
AB EE RE SE (Hong Kong, 1956). 

LaoTzuHK = Ma Usi-lun JG 2&8, Lao-tzu ho-ku F6-F-BRHK (4 chiian, 1924; 
T‘ien-ma shan-fang ts‘ung-chu KRG [lj pee). 

LaoTzuHL = Yana Chia-lo $89 5%, “ Ku-chi hsin-pien Lao-tzu hsii-lun FEHR 
me Thin.” Cuenc Lin @{ #2 Truth and Nature: Dav-Der-Jina Translated 
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from the Rectified and Rearranged Chinese Text (Shanghai: World Book Com- 
pany, 1950) 1-24. 

LaoTzuHsinK = Cun Te-chien ks, “ Lao-tzu hsin-k‘ao -F-3F ,” Wen-lan 
hsiieh-pao BCiMAAFR 2.1 (March 1936) .1-10. 

LaoTzuHHSKCCK = Wana Ming £8), Lao-tzu Ho-shang-kung chang-chii k‘ao 36-f- 
WLANs (National Peking University Fiftieth Anniversary Pamphlets, 
December 1948). 

LaoTzuKC = Li Ch‘iao 2, Lao-tzu ku-chu EF Bit (2 chiian, 1929). 

LaoTzuKL = Cu‘en Tu-hsiu [afi Fi FR, “Lao-tzu k‘ao-liieh 36-$-# 0%,” TFTC 
$4.11 (June 1937) .7-15. 

LaoTzuSTSH = Suv Shih-ch‘eng We He, “Lao-tzu chih shih-tai chi ch‘i ssu-hsiang 
HE F-7 ARR EBB,” Wen-shih chiao-hsiieh XC SH BAB 2 (1941) 54-60. 

LaoTzuTTC = Lao-tzu Tao te ching 46-F-34 TEE (2 chiian; commentary by WANG 
Pi FE 5 [226-249]; WYTCCPS). 

LaoTzuTTCh = Lao-tzu Tao te ching EF HK (2 chiian; commentary ascribed 
to Ho-shang-kung ja] + 28; SPTK). 

LaoTzuWT = Li Shih-fan 42 HES, “Lao-tzu wen-t'i Ff GA,” Wen-tsao yiieh- 
kan 3C¥EA FI] 1.9 (August 1948) .22-26. 

LCCNP = Fu Chen-lun AA tie fia. Liu Chih-chi nien-p‘u Bi Fn Ae cE (Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1934). 

LHCSTS = Lung-hsi ching-she ts‘ung-shu 9 $A ¥H AH & - 

LiChiCS = Li-chi chu shu Wa22YEGRE (63 chiian; commentary by Cuenca Hsiian 
#E%~ [127-200]; annotations by Lu Te-ming S#4H BA, 583; sub-commentary by 
K‘une Ying-ta FLFA, 642; each chiian followed by N or collation notes of 
Ivan Yiian JEIC, 1806; SSCCS). 

LiKi= James Lecce, The Li Ki (The Sacred Books of the East, Volumes 39-40, 
Oxford, 1891). 

LiuHsiangST = Ko Ch‘i-yang BAB. “Liu Hsiang chih sheng tsu chi ch‘i chuan- 
chu k‘ao-liiech 3 (5) 7 AE 4 HEB BMS,” SHNP 1.5 (1988) 52-60. 

LLaoTzuF eiWan = Li Yiian-ch‘eng 4= JR PE, “Lun Lao-tzu fei wan-ch‘u shu amie 
F-FEMG HB,” Chih-yen Hi] 8 (January 1936) .1-12. 

LNHP = Ling-nan hsiieh-pao 44 p49. 

LSSIS = Liu Shen-shu hsien-sheng i-shu By AREAS (1936) . 

LuILSC = Pr Hsi-jui FF RBH, Lu-i lun shu-cheng FB EAE (1 chiian, 1898; 
SFTTS). 

LunHeng = Wane Ch‘ung “FF (died circa 97), Lun-heng ae fy (30 chiian; SPTK). 

Lun-héng = Alfred Forxe, Lun-héng (London, 1907-1911, 2 volumes). 

LunYiCC = Sune Hsiang-feng RAB. Lun-yii Cheng- chu mas eby (10 chiian, 
1820; SCTTS). 

LunYiCS = Lun-yii chu shu Amn Te ot (20 chiian; commentary by Ho Yen 4h] & 
[died 249]; subcommentary by Hsine Ping JfSAP§, 999; each chiian followed by 
N or collation notes of Juan Yiian [y[ JL, 1806; SSCCS). 

LunYiKCCW = Tina Yen J 4, Lun-yii K‘ung-chu cheng-wei fimo FLtbie 
(2 chiian, 1817; Shanghai: Ho-chung t‘u-shu-kuan #9 flee he, 1944). 

LunYiKCPW = Suen Tao YS, Lun-yii K‘ung-chu pien-wei imi Fue i (2 
chiian, 1821; YSCCPESCHTS). 
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LiiShihCC = Lii-shih ch'un-ch'iu FEAR FK (26 chiian, by Li Pu-wei BAH 
et al., circa 239 B.C.; commentary by Kao Yu iis [fl. circa 207]; SPTK). 
LYWT = Suen K‘o-p'ei YF) HE (1732-1799), Lo-yiian wen-ta BAYA cae 

chiian; published by his son, 1815). 

MarHND = Peter A. Boopserc, “ Marginalia to the Histories of the Northern Dynas- 
ties,” HJAS $ (19388) .2238-253. 

MCAO = Mémoires concernant l’Asie Orientale (L’Académie des inscriptions et ‘belles- 
lettres, 1916, 3 volumes). 

MCPL = Min-chu p‘ing-lun FRAE PPR (Hong Kong). 

MengTzuCS = Meng-tzu chu shu hE (14 chiian; commentary by Cao 
Chi HM [109-201]; subcommentary in the name of Sun Shih FR we [962-1088]; 
each chiian followed by N or collation notes of Juan Yiian JE 7C, 1806; SSCCS). 

MH = Edouard Cuavannes, Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien (Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, 1895-1905, 5 volumes). 

MoTzuYT = Mo-tzu yin-te F514 (Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological 
Index Series, Supplement 21, 1948). The text of Mo-tzu occupies pages 1-116. 
Cited by numbers referring to page, chapter, and line. 

MSSSIS = Lo Chen-yii Gee, Ming-sha shih-shih i-shu "APSA ERA (4 tse, 
1918, 1928). 

MSSSKCTT = Lo Chen-yii Hie =. Ming-sha shih-shih ku-chi ts‘ung-ts‘an BY A 
‘FEE BE (6 ts‘e, 1917). 

NCh‘iS = Hstao Tzu-hsien jf Hf] (489-587), Nan-Ch'i shu fg #42 (59 chiian; 
a chiian often followed by ke or k‘ao-cheng #7 by Cu‘en Hao [RYE et al., 
1789; ESSS). 

NGSM = Fusrwara no Sukeyo HE JR {tk (died 898), Nihonkoku genzai sho moku- 
roku ABO RAS ASR (Zoku Gunsho ruiji U9 BAHL, Volume 30B, 
kan 884). 

NShih =L1 Yen-shou 4EX¥ERE, Nan shih Fij$2 (80 chiian, 659; a chiian often 
followed by ke or k‘ao-cheng 4H of Sun Jen-lung FRAME et al., 1739; 
ESSS). 

Odes = Bernhard Karucren, The Book of Odes (Stockholm: Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, 1950) . 

PChinSIW Huang = Huanc Feng-yiian HET (died 1925), Pu Chin-shu i-wen-chih 
Hi FRE BEICIE (4 chiian; 1997; ESWSPP 3.3895-3964) . 

PChinSIWTing = Tixc Kuo-chiin J Q#3, Pu Chin-shu i-wen-chih #i7PP BL 
ik. (7 chiian, circa 1894; ESWSPP 8.3658-8701) . 

PCTTS = Pao-ching-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu ¥4#8 3s B. 

PeiS = Li Yen-shou 4 RE ##, Pei shih AL SB (100 chiian, 659; a chiian often followed 
by ke or k‘ao-cheng ##F of Sun Jen-lung FF A filet al., 1789; ESSS). 

PHHSIWCPK = Tsenca P'u ${4%, Pu Hou-Han-shu i-wen-chih ping k'ao #itk 
PEER AGEHF (10 chiian, 1895; ESWSPP 22447-2566). 

PtiehChi = Liana Yii-sheng 9276 (1745-1819), Prich-chi WZ (7 chiian; Ch‘ing- 
po-shih chi F# A+ AHE). 

PLTHLaoTzu = T‘anc Wen-po EACH, “ Pa-li so-ts‘ang Tun-huang Lao-tzu hsieh- 
pen tsung-k‘ao FLA Pr I EF BAGS.” CKWHYCSHK 4B (Septem- 
ber 1944) .72-162. II. “ Chiao-chi Hae »” 5(September 1945) .72-162. 

PoHuTTL = Po-hu t‘ung-te lun A Be fs ae (10 chiian; SPTR). 
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Po hu t‘ung = Tsan Tjoe Som RFE. Po hu t‘ung: Comprehensive Discussions in 
the White Tiger Hall (Volume 1, pp. i-xii, 1-867; Volume 2, pp. i-viii, 369-695; 
Sinica Leidensia VI; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1949, 1952). 

PPTSKKK = Kuo-li Pei-p‘ing t'u-shu-kuan kuan-k‘an Bj VAC 2S fi & fe A FI. 

PSTChi=Cuv I-tsun FORE RE (1629-1709), P'u-shu-t‘ing chi RPI (80 
chiian, II fu-lu PE BE 1 chiian; SPTK). 

PWYF = P'ei-wen yiin-fu TAICHAHY (106 chiian, 1711; IL shih-i FHi 106 chiian, 
1720; Hai-shan hsien-kuan ¥§{1j {{l} ff edition) . 

RongoK == Taxeucut Yoshio FRAY REAE, Rongo no kenkyi BBO (Tokys: 
Iwanami shoten ¥+ JEP#ESH, 1939). 

RoshiGS = Taxevcnr Yoshio FLA RSAE, Roshi genshi 26-F- RRR (Tokyo: Ko- 
bunds 4), 3C HP, 1926, 1939). 

RéshiKK = Taxevcut Yoshio TAREE, Roshi no kenkyi LF-ORRE (Tokyé: 
Kaizdsha Wis iit, 1927). 

RoshiNendai = Yamasurta Toraji [lj PER, “Roshi nendai ko 4-4 S,” 
Yamashita sensei kanseki kinen Téyoshi rombunshi [ly F 4-4 AC As HE 
Sm BC HE (Tokyo: Rokumeikan 74 MA fif, 1938) 1-603. 

RoS6Dokyé = Ovanact Shigeta NPFS, Rd Sd no shisd to Dikys BIED 
REAB 2 GAL (Tokyd: Sekishoin fiJZFBE. 1935). 

SanKC = Cu‘en Shou PHF (233-297), San-kuo chih =BQH (Wei BR 30, Shu 
%) 15, Wu 32 20 chiian; commentary by P‘er Sung-chih ZEFSZ , 429; a chiian 
often followed by ke or k‘ao-cheng #§#¢ of Lx Lung-kuan HE et al., 1739; 
ESSS). 

SanKIWC = Yao Chen-tsung Wk He52, San-kuo i-wen-chih = mere (4 chiian, 
1889; ESWSPP 38.3189-3300) . 

SayingsC = James R. Ware, The Sayings of Confucius (Mentor Religious Classic 151, 
1955). 

SChi = Ssu-ma Ch‘ien FJ R53 (135- circa 90 B.C.), Shih-chi $2 #2 (180 chiian; 
commentaries by P‘er Yin Ze EH [fl. 427], Ssu-ma Cheng "ABA [fl. 719], and 
Canc Shou-chieh ie FB, 736; a chiian often followed by ke or k‘ao-cheng 
SRF of Canc Chao HEAR et al., 1739; ESSS). 

ScholarComplaint = R. P. Kramers, “Conservatism and the Transmission of the 
Confucian Canon: A T‘ang Scholar’s Complaint,” Journal of Oriental Studies 
2.1(January 1955) .119-182. 

SCLPP = Pt Hsi-hui KBB. Sheng-cheng-lun pu-p‘ing PRR (2 chiian, 
1897; SFTTS). 

SCSShuCI = K‘una Ying-ta FL, Shang-shu cheng-i ft SE IE%E (20 chiian, 
642; Sung-chien yg edition, circa 1190-1194; photolithographically reproduced 
by Osaka Mainichi shimbunsha AM H Oi BH me. 1929). 

SCSShuCICT = Narré Torajirs PYBRAERHB. Ying Sung-chien tan-pen Shang-shu 
cheng-i chieh-t'i FLOR WE LAA IPE IE REM RA (1 chiian, 1929; published to- 
gether with SCSShuCJ). 

SCTTS = Shih-chiu-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu $7 2B . 

SFTTS = Shih-Fu-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu Bip {Rt 3e FE. 

SHChPhilos = Funa Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy (New York: 
Macmillan, 1948). 

SheKing = James Leacr, The She King (The Chinese Classics, Volume 5, Oxford, 
1871). 
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ShihCS = Mao-Shih chu shu ER¥TEGE (70 chiian; commentary by Cuene Hsiian 
ay [127-200]; annotations by Lu Te-ming pees HA, 583; subcommentary by 
K‘une Ying-ta FL $fi3# [574-648]; each chiian followed by N or collation notes of 
Juan Yiian [jE JC, 1806; SSCCS). 

ShihShuoH ¥ = Liv I-ch‘ing Zi)9EBS (403-444), Shih-shuo hsin-yi PLBEMA (8 
chiian; commentary by Liv Hsiin #1) (@ [462-521]; II, collation notes by Sun 
Yii-hsiu $% MH (E, 1920; SPTK). 

ShihShuoH YCC = Cu‘enc Yen-chen Fe Ze Fe. “ Shih-shuo hsin-yii chien-cheng TERE 
ins Se ,” written in 1922; posthumously published in WCCK 7.2(1942), 26 
leaves, and 7.3(1943), 18 pages. 

ShihT‘ung = Liv Tzu-hsiian ZiJF-Y (661-721), Shih t'ung $3 (20 chiian; Cuanc 
Chih-hsiang HZ edition, 1577). 

ShikiKK = Taxrxawa Kametard Yi )I|FGACRB, Shiki kaichi koshd PREBLE 
#@ (Academy of Oriental Culture Tékyé Institute, 1982-1984, 10 volumes). 

Shinagaku = Shinagaku AB é 

ShinaGBZ = Kano Naoki FSF ia Ei, Shinagaku bunz6 SE SB A (Tokyo: 
Kébunds 8) 3, 1998). 

ShinaGRK = Isnrmama Juntaré AAMAS. Shinagaku ronké HS ie 
(Tdkyd, 1948). 

SHNP = Shih-hsiieh nien-pao Sf #2 2p 9. 

ShéshoK60 = Uno Tetsuto 9° BP PF A, “Shdsho Ké-den to O Shu IS FL < 
ERA.” HattoriKR 165-170. 

SKCSTM = Ssu-k‘u ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu [DQ )i PZERAA (200 chiian, 1773-circa 
1790; Shanghai: Ta-tung shu-chii ARE. 1930). 

SMPHHS = Wana Wen-t‘ai G30 Se (1796-1844), Ssu-ma Piao Hsii Han-shu iJ 
Bees (collection of fragments, 5 chiian; CCHHS). 

Songs = Arthur Watery, The Book cof Songs (London, 1937, 1954; II, Supplement, 
1937). 

SPPY = Ssu-pu pei-yao Do FF (ij SE 

SPTK = Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k'an DOP FI. 

SSCCS = Shih-san ching chu shu —-=#8VEG— (Nanchang, 1815; Shanghai: Chin- 
chang shu-chii Betta hig photolithographic reproduction, 1936). 

SShuCS = Shang-shu chu shu FU EH (20 chiian; commentary falsely in the 
name of K‘une An-kuo FL [ag [fl. 126-117 B.C.]; annotations by Lu Te-ming 
Bet AH, 588; subcommentary by K‘une Ying-ta FL FOs#. 642; each chiian 
followed by N or collation notes of Juan Yiian [7C JC, 1806; SPPY). 

SShuKWSC = Yen Jo-chii PAFFHE (1636-1704), Shang-shu ku-wen shu-cheng fry 2 
BRB (8 chiian; 1745). 

SShuPTK = Narro Torajira AY PEEK BB, “ Shang-shu pien-tz‘u k‘ao fra Hai 
H,” Shinagaku 1 (1921) 495-510. 

SShuP‘u = Suna Hsiang-feng FEF JB (1776-1860), Shang-shu p'u BER (1 chiian; 
HCCCHP, chiian 386). 

SShuSWKCS = Hune Yeh PER, “Shang-shu shih-wen Tun-huang ts‘an-chiian yii 
Kvo Chung-shu chih kuan-hsi MAPEXRCRERLRACAR 
YCHP 14(December 1933) .186-191. 

SShuTChuan = Shang-shu ta-chuan fap PKG (5 chiian; commentary by CHena 
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Hsiian #48% [127-200]; collection of fragments by Cu‘en Shou-ch‘i ba eat 
[1771-1884]; SPTK). 

SShuWangK = Wu _ Ch‘eng-shih RARE , “Shang-shu K‘ung-chuan Wana K‘una 
i-t‘ung k‘ao Ws FELLAS.” Kuo-hsiieh ts‘ung-pien (aj A 8B 11 
(May 1931), 10 leaves. This is to be continued in successive numbers. I have 
seen only up to leaf 37 in 6 (May 19382). 

SShuYIKC = Lu Wen-ch‘ao [i 3054, Shang-shu yin-i k‘ao-cheng fet ie Wad 
(2 chiian, 1791; PCTTS). 

SShuYL = Tina Yen J &, Shang-shu yii-lun fel PEPER (1 chiian, 1855; ICCTS). 

SShuYLK = Liv Shih-p‘ei Zifip HE (1884-1919), Shang-shu yiian-liu kao FBV 
3it% (1 chiian; LSSIS, ts‘e 1). This little book seems to have been printed from 
an incomplete and somewhat disarranged manuscript. Liu’s main theme is, how- 
ever, quite clear. 

SSKTS = Shou-shan-ko ts‘ung-shu FU PS. 

STHPTTCTC = Jao Tsung-i fee SEH. “So Tan hsieh-pen Tao te ching ts‘an- 
chiian $2 ¢h7ES AS SH FH HE BEAK ,” Journal of Oriental Studies 2.1 (January 1955). 
1-71. 

SuiS = Sui shu ee (85 chiian, 644-656; a chiian often followed by ke or k‘ao-cheng 
HE by Canc Ying-tou FEW; et al, 1739; ESSS). 

SuiSCCCKC = Yao Chen-tsung ®k¥feizs, Sui-shu ching-chi-chih k‘ao-cheng Pi PERE 
FE ERE (52 chiian, 1897; ESWSPP 4.5089-5904) . 

SuiSTLCKC = Yana Shou-ching #3 FL, Sui-shu ti-li-chih k‘ao-cheng fu pu-i hi ZF 
HOSE ERS A ARIE (9 chiian, 1895; ESWSPP 4.4705-4927). 

SuShu = Suen Yiieh YH), Sung shu FB (100 chiian, 488; a chiian often fol- 
lowed by ke or k‘ao-cheng ##F by Wan Ch‘eng-ts‘ang BAKE et al., 1739; 
ESSS). 

SWCTKL = Tina Fu-pao J iia fe, Shuo-wen chieh-tzu ku-lin BE IC HR ak Bk (15 
chiian = leaves 1-6775, IL ch‘ien-pien Bite 3 chiian = leaves 1-379, III hou- 
pien ita 1 chiian = leaves 6776-6944, IV pu-pien 4ifi $8 1 chiian = leaves 
6945-6972, V fu-pien BAH 1 chiian = leaves 6973-7014, VI t‘ung-chien Hh KE 1 
chiian; Shanghai: I-hsiieh shu-chii oe BE Ae 1928) . 

SYTS = Shih-yiian ts‘ung-shu mhee. 

TaoTeChing = J. J. L. Duyvenpax, Tao Te King: The Book of the Way and Its 
Virtue (London: John Murray, 1954). 

TC = Ssu-ma Kuang FB. Tzu-chih t‘ung-chien Aieae (294 chiian, 1085; 
commentary by Hu San-hsing A=, 1285; Hu K‘o-chia PAYER edition, 1816; 
Shanghai: Ta-chung shu-chii Kp hy photolithographic reproduction, 1927). 

Tcheouli = Edouard Biot, Le Tcheou-li (Paris, 1851, 2 volumes) . 

TCTCC = T'ung-chih-t‘ang ching-chich 375i #8 FR... 

TensekiSK = Yamapa Yoshio [I] HAAE, Tenseki sekko BAERS (Tokys: Seits 
shobd fy} Bt, 1934). 

TFTC = Tung-fang tsa-chih Hi FREE. 

TFYK = Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei FAT ICH (1000 chiian, 1013; edition of Huane Kuo- 
chi #4 GRJF4, 1642, repaired by Huanc Chiu-hsi $4 JL$%, 1672, and Tina Hsii- 
hsien J Fp Bf, 1757). 

THMSHsiaoCh = Su Ying-hui #228, “Tun-huang hsin-ch‘u hsieh-pen Mao-Shih 
Hsiao-ching ho-k‘ao Ries SKERKRKAS.,” TFTC 41.3 (February 


1945) .47-58. 
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THY = Wane P'u YG, Tang hui-yao fez (100 chiian, 961; WYTCCPS). 

TKCK = Hst Sung @##ES, Teng-k‘o-chi k‘ao - aepeed (30 chiian, 1888; Nan- 
ching shu-yiian ts‘ung-shu HHeke = 

TKCSC = Ying-k‘an Tang K‘ai-ch‘eng pared TBE BS eA (74 ts‘e, pub- 
lished by Cuanc Tsung-ch‘ang e452 , 1926). 

TLTC = Ta-lu tsa-chih KEEPER. 

TNKTS = Tai-nan-ko ts‘ung-shu 48 Ps Be 

TéreiSh = Nuva Noboru {-—F£ FA, Torei shiti FE FEIH (Tohd bunka gakuin 
Toky6 kenkyiijo Hj CL BBs HIRVFEM . 1938). 

ToReki = Hiraoka Takeo 48 [M)PRK, Todai no reki FRICOIF (Kyoto Uni- 
versity, 1954). 

TPHYC = Yiseu Shih S858 , Tai-p‘ing huan-yii chi A7P HF AC (200 minus 8 
chiian, 976-983; Chin-ling shu-chii 4>[2 # Jay, 1882). 

TPSCLP = Yen Keng-wang #E#F'A, T'ang P‘u Shang Ch‘eng Lang piao }ie f¥ fi 
ZR BBE (Chung-yang yen-chiu-yiian Li-shih yii-yen yen-chiu-so chuan-k‘an "sR 
BH ibe hE SAE EF 36, 1956, 4 volumes). 

TPYCHsiaoCh = Taxixawa Kametard ¥eJI/#A ABS, Tsuan-piao Yii-chu Hsiao- 
ching RARE AE ERK (1 chiian; I Ku-wen Hsiao-ching AXE 1 chiian; 
Tokyé: Shounds shoten PS la, 1940). 

TPYL = Tai-p'ing yii-lan PME (1000 chiian, 983; Hsiieh-hai-t‘ang ®AYg Hr 
edition, 1892). 

TS = T‘ang shu yest (225 chiian, 1060; a chiian often followed by ke or k‘ao-cheng 
Re by Suen Te-ch‘ien YAY et al., 1739; ESSS). 

TSCK = T‘u-shu chi-k‘an fa] PEA: FI. 

TsoChuanCS = Tso-chuan chu shu Fe{GivEbe (60 chiian; commentary by Tu Yii 
#LFA [222-284]; annotations by Lu Te-ming P2848, 583; subcommentary by 
K‘une Ying-ta FL He , 642; each chiian followed by N or collation notes of 
Juan Yiian CIC, 1806; SSCCS). 

TsoChuen = James Lecce, The Ch‘un Ts‘ew with the Tso Chuen (The Chinese 
Classics, Volume 5, Oxford, 1871-1872) . 

TSYL=Ts‘at Yung #&$E (133-198), Ts‘ai-shih Yiieh-ling BEFE AAP (2 chiian, 
collated by Ts‘ar Yiin #32, 1818; LHCSTS). 

TT =Cuv Chii-feng FEREM, Tx‘u-t'ung HEI (Shanghai: K‘ai-ming shu-tien BA 
AAS Je, 1984, 2 volumes). 

TT‘angHsinYii = Liv Su BA} (fl. 806-820), Ta-T’ang hsin-yii KFA (13 
chiian; Pai-hai FS fx). 

TTCLC = Sune Min-ch‘iu RBCK, T‘ang ta-chao-ling chi ERB Arie (180 minus 
23 chiian, 1070; SYTS). 

TTISSCL = K‘une Kuang-lin FL, RRAK, T’ung-te i-shu so-chien lu ‘§ FSi AL 
$e (72 chiian, 1818; Tsinan, 1890) . 

TTLuTien = Ta-T‘ang lu-tien FE FL HL (80 chiian, cirea 739; Konok Iehiro Uy 
FR BE collated edition, 1724; Kydto Imperial University photolithographic repro- 
duction, 1935). 

Tu Fu= William Hune, Tu Fu: China’s Greatest Poet (Harvard University Press, 
1952). 

Tu Fu Notes = William Hune, Notes for Tu Fu (Harvard University Press, 1952) . 
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TunHuangPCLCHP = Tun-huang pi-chi liu-chen hsin-pien PerQRAFE A] Ie Brit 
(National Taiwan University, 1947, 2 volumes). 

WangPiChI = T‘ana Yung-t‘ung BFA HY, “ Wane Pi chih Chou-I Lun-yii hsin-i 
5 AD tins ze.’ TSCK 4 (1983) 28-40. 

WayPower = Arthur Watey, The Way and Its Power (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1935). 

WCCK = Wen-Che chi-k‘an HPBFI. 

WCCKIS = Wang Chung-ch‘ueh kung i-shu EBRPARS (1927). 

WChinglISC = Cu‘en Shou-ch'i PRR AL, Wu-ching i-i shu-cheng H#E RBH 
(3 chiian, 1818; HKCSIS). 

WChingK = K‘ano Yu-wei BEARS, Wei ching k‘ao {88% (14 chiian, 1891; 1918). 

WeiChiin = Cu‘tao Sung-nien #RPE4E (1815-1875), Wei chiin eye (14 chiian; 
1877). 

WeiS = Wer Shou ARH, Wei shu HRB (114 chiian, 554; a chiian often followed 
by ke or k‘ao-cheng EG by Cu‘en Hao page PE et al., 1739; ESSS). 

WHTL = Liw Hsieh Bi#B, Wen-hsin tiao-lung Wty BEBE (10 chiian, circa 501; 
with commentary by Fan Wen-lan 7% 3¢ i, Shanghai: K‘ai-ming shu-tien BAAR 
=F, 1936, 1937). 

WKWSShuA = Cuane Yin-lin AR FERBE, “ Wei Ku-wen Shang-shu an chih fan-k‘ung 
yii tsai-chii ($5 RWBARZ LIS LH .” YCHP 5 (June 1929) .755-810. 

WSTK = Cuane Hsin-ch‘eng OS e Wei-shu t‘ung-k‘ao (Seas (Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1939, 2 volumes, paged continuously). 

WYTCCPS = Wu-ying-tien chii-chen-pan shu FRA Bigs. 

WYYH = Wen-yiian ying-hua 3CAEBLHE (1000 chiian, 987; Fukien edition, 1567). 

YCYiuT‘u = Chung-hua min-kuo Yu-cheng yii-t‘u Hp 3 Fe By ee (Nanking, 
1936). 

YFHJK = Lo Chen-yii #eYeak, Yung-feng hsiang-jen kao KSA © ts'e, 
1920). 

YH = Wane Ying-lin -E REM (1223-1296), Yii-hai FE¥¥ (200 chiian; Che-chiang 
shu-chii WrYL# hy, 1881). 

YHSFCIS = Yii-han-shan-fang chi-i-shu EGU RRR. 

YHTTHP = Yen-hua tung-t‘ang hsiao-p'm VE Yi yh. 

YiKing = James Lecce, The Yi King (The Sacred Books of the East, Volume 16, 
Oxford, 1882). 

YSCCPESCHTS = Yang-shih ch‘ien-ch‘i-po erh-shih-chiu ho chai ts‘ung-shu (iif 
LAT Bee. 

YSSHHS = Wane Wen-t‘ai YE ACRE (1796-1844), Yiian Shan-sung Hou-Han shu 
Fe AER (collection of fragments, 2 chiian; CCHHS). 

YSSHHSh = Huane Shih Wie , Yiian Shan-sung Hou-Han shu ¥ RAE RS 
(collection of fragments, 1 chiian, 1841; HSISK). 

YiChuHsiaoCh = T‘ang Hsiian-tsung BER. Yii-chu Hsiao-ching fVEZRE (1 
chiian, 722; a Japanese edition of 1800, reproduced in KITS). 


? Emperor Hsiian-tsung ca of the T‘ang A¥ dynasty, named Li Lung-chi ZEKE 
F#: , was born on 8 September 685, became Crown Prince on 27 or 28 July 710, 
ascended the throne on 8 September 712, abdicated on 12 August 756, and died on 3 
May 762. His posthumous appellation was “ Hsiian-tsung chih-tao ta-sheng ta-ming 
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hsiao huang-ti OS jH KE KBE FH.” which was popularly abbreviated to 
“ Ming-huang,” “ Brilliant Emperor,” e. g., in a poem by Hsien Feng BE (fl. 841), 
CTShih 20.87a, or in the title of a book, Ming-huang tsa-lu ARES RESR (by Cuenc 
Ch‘u-hui £2 BHF, 2 chiian, 855; SSKTS). In 719 the emperor’s honorific appella- 
tion was “ K‘ai-yiian shen-wu huang-ti BA ICA RES HF.” For the life and char- 
acter of the Brilliant Emperor, cf. Tu Fu 41-49, 52, 63-64, 73, 75, 83, 86-87, 90, 92, 
94-99, 119-121, 177, 185, 208, 251-252, and Tu Fu Notes 33. To these may be added 
BRAnLuShan 26-39, 42-45, 59-60. 

* The text of the imperial order of 26 March 719 (first day of the third month of the 
seventh year of K‘ai-yiian; cf. ToReki 126) is in THY 77.7a, TFYK 50.6b, TTCLC 
81.7a—the latter two references do not give the day of the month. 

‘The bibliographical section of the Old T‘ang History (CTS chiian 46-47) repre- 
sents a condensation of the Ku-chin shu-lu Boe of Wu Ching EE , which 
consisted of forty chiian and might be said to be the catalogue of the imperial libraries 
in 722/723 (CTS 46.2a-6b; cf. TC 211.18a-b, 212.6b; THY 35:15b-16b, $6.lla-b; YH 
52.21b-25b). The date, 722/723, may be inferred from the fact that, though the cata- 
logue listed the Brilliant Emperor’s Hsiao-ching chu 4-#€YE, published in July 722 
(CTS 46.18a; cf. CTS 8.18a, THY 36.11b), it did not contain his Kuang-chi fang 
JRYSF7, published in October 723 (CTS 8.20b; cf. TS 59.37a). 

In this bibliographical section we read (CTS 46.17b): “ Ku-wen Hsiao-ching xX 
ERE [Canon of Filiality in Archaic Script], one chiian, orally given by Confucius to 
Tsena Shen #2, with commentary by K‘une An-kuo F, 4B. . . . Another chiian 
of Hsiao-ching [Canon of Filiality], with commentary by Cuenca Hsiian a .” Again, 
we read (CTS 46.8b-9a): “ Ku-wen Shang-shu Hues [Canon of History in 
Archaic Script], thirteen chiian, compiled by K‘una An-kuo. Another, ten chiian, 
with commentary by K‘une An-kuo and annotations by Fan Ning 7 %§. . . . Another, 
nine chiian, with commentary by Cuene Hsiian.” These were very likely the canonical 
texts and commentaries the Brilliant Emperor referred to in the order of 26 March 
719. In the case of the thirteen-chiian book, the text of CTS 46.8b should probably 
be emended to read, “ Ku-wen Shang-shu, thirteen chiian, with commentary by K‘une 
An-kuo,”—the word chuan 44, “commentary,” in the place of chuan ¥, “to com- 
pile”; cf. SutS 32.10b. 

For Confucius, or K‘une-tzu 4-4, 551-479 B.C., cf. SChi 47.1a-29b; MH 5.283-435; 
BD 1048; Confucius; ConfuciusL. The date of Confucius’ birth has recently occasioned 
renewed discussion. The crux of the problem is the question of choice between SChi 
47.2a and Kung-yang 8.26a, which give dates corresponding respectively to 551 B.C. 
and 552 B.C. Professors Tune Tso-pin (KTTCCKT, KTTCK) and Homer H. Duss 
(DCB) would prefer 552 B. C. to 551 B. C. mainly because Kung-yang as a com- 
pilation was older than SChi. Mr. Cu‘ena Fa-jen (KTKC), on the other hand, 
believed that the entry in Kung-yang concerning Confucius’ birth had been errone- 
ously inserted one year too early and should have been placed under 551 B.C.—in 
agreement with SChi. I, too, would choose 551 B.C. in preference to 552 B.C., because 
the traces of later interpolations in the text of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu in Kung-yang (cf. 
CCCCYT 1.xxvii-xli) have led me to the speculation that the entry concerning Cop- 
fucius’ birth in 552 B.C. was not yet in the text during the time of the author 
of SChi, Ssu-ma Ch‘ien, who was himself a student of Tune Chung-shu KE (pay 
(fl. 140 B.C.), the greatest and one of the earliest Han peg masters of Kung-yang. 

Incidentally, I may add, Professor Duss (DCB 141, n. 4) credited me with the 
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_ editing of the classical texts in CCCCYT and thought that the placement of Con- 
fucius’ birth among the Ch‘un-ch‘iu entries was a mistake on my part. This is not 
quite accurate. Professor Niza Ch‘ung-ch‘i Hy Belg edited those texts (cf. CCCCYT 
l.cv), and he was not mistaken on the entry in question. He had taken it from 
KungYangCS 20.6b, where the subcommentator left little doubt on the question 
whether the entry was in the form of the classic or in that of the commentary. Nor 
was the subcommentator wrong, for, if regarded as commentary, the entry would 
stand as an extraordinary and dangling comment, having no text to attach itself to. 
A century ago, Cu‘ti Chung-jung (CMFC 5a) had discussed this problem and called 
the entry i yii ching 477K, “in mimicry of the classical text.” 

For Tsena Shen (born 505 B.C.), cf. SChi 67.13b-14a, BD 2022, Analects 84-85. 
For K‘une An-kuo (fl. 126-117 B.C.), cf. SChi 47.29a, 121.6a, 8b, 9a; MH 5.433-434; 
HS 30.4b, 81.17a, 88.15a-b, 17a; BD 1038; LunYiKCCW 2.35b-46a; KTCL 11.8b-4a. 
See also note 65 below. For Cuena Hsiian (127-200), cf. HHS 65.11b-16b, BD 274, 
LYWT 9.1a-89a, CSNNP, ICCCPCI. For Fan Ning (339-401), cf. ChinShu 75.26a- 
8la, BD 541. 

Of the Canon of Filiality, there is the problem of authorship and time. Although 
its attribution to Confucius is not without some eloquent defense even in our time 
(e.g., KTTHCC), critical opinion has tended to disassociate it from both Confucius 
and Tsene Shen mainly because of the absence of any reference to it in such, on 
the whole reliable, texts as the Analects of Confucius (in LunYiCS) and Meng-tzu 
(in MengTzuCS). If the long discussion on filiality, comprising the content of the 
book, had not really taken place between Confucius and Tsene Shen, then the text 
very likely sprang from some literary exercise of a much later Confucianist. That 
the book was already in circulation at the time of Liu Te 2s , posthumously known 
as Prince Hsien of Ho-chien (iJ fH] RAE, died 130 B.C.), and Tune Chung-shu (f. 
140 B.C.) is attested in CCFL 10.9a. Whether or not one may regard it as a pre-Han 
work depends on how he will exercise his judgment on some key problems. How 
much credence will he give to a reported commentary on the book by Marquis Wen 
of Wei (#30 RE, as marquis 424-386 B.C.), cited for the first time late in the second 
century A.D. (TSYL 1.3a; cf. HSIWCTL 1571, 1583)? In what relationship will 
he couceive of two strikingly similar passages, one in this book, section seven, a 
remark attributed to Confucius on filiality (HsiaoChCS 3.2a), and the other in Tso- 
chuan (TsoChuanC§ 51.3b-4a), a remark on propriety attributed to Tzu-ch‘an =f a 
in 517 B.C.? How will he read the express quotation of the Canon of Filiality (cf 
HsiaoChCS 2.1a) in LiiShihCC 16.15b: as a quotation in the text or as one in the 
commentary? I have found it easier to dispose of such problems by placing the book 
in the post-Ch‘in rather than in the pre-Han setting. In the immense literature on 
the subject may be recommended the following titles: CIK 222.1a-8b, SKCSTM 
$2.1a, HsiaoKing 451, KNOKokyé 771-796, KCWeiShK 56-66, HsiaoChCK 141-175, 
HsiaoChHHWC, HsiaoChTK 21-34 (which was slightly revised in CWHsiaoChNTR), 
IntroHsiaoCh, TPYCHsiaoCh 10, 15, 19. 

Since the questions relating to the texts of the Canon of Filiality in the modern and 
the archaic scripts, as well as the comparative value of the K‘une and the CHENG 
commentaries, are among the subjects of the contentions in the controversy of 719, 
their history can be gathered from the documents quoted in the present paper as 
well as from a number of the notes below. For the Canon of History, see note 5. 

5In the Brilliant Emperor’s library, among the other books relating to the Canon 
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of History, there was also a book which had been compiled under the imperial com- 
mand of the emperor’s great-grandfather in 642, reedited, published, and set up as a 
standard work for students in the classics under the imperial command of the 
emperor’s grandfather in 653: the Shang-shu cheng-i fiat ies of K‘une Ying-ta 
FLARE (574-648) in twenty chiian (CTS 46.9b; cf. SCSShuCICT 48a, 45a). This 
subcommentary on the so-called K‘una An-kuo text of, and commentary on, the 
Canon of History may be said to represent during the T‘ang period the standard, 
accepted understanding of the classical book and the history of its texts and com- 
mentaries. 

According to K‘une Ying-ta’s subcommentary (SCSShuCI 1.18b-21b, 2.1b-5a, 3.1b; 
cf. SShuCS 1.5b-10a, 2.la-3a, 3.la-b), Confucius selected, out of a great many, eighty- 
one separately entitled documents and edited them together as the Canon of History 
in one hundred chapters and wrote an extra chapter, consisting of sixty-seven intro- 
ductory remarks on the origin of these eighty-one titles. After the book-burning-and- 
prohibiting Ch'in 4 emperors (221-206 B.C.), the aged and forgetful scholar Fu 
Sheng {KR} retrieved what remained of the text he had hidden away and taught 
his students only twenty-eight titles, which, as we shall see, were varyingly redivided 
by some later editors. After Fu Sheng’s time, the book was augmented by a forged 
document, the “ T‘ai shih Ee.” “Grand Harangue,” in three chapters. Thus arose 
the Han officially established Canon of History in twenty-nine separately entitled 
documents, written in the chin-wen 4>3{ , “ modern script,” of the time. In contra- 
distinction to this was the text in the archaic script, which Liv Yui ZR (died 
128 B.C.), posthumously known as Prince Kung tt of Lu 4%, discovered together 
with the archaic texts of the Canon of Filiality and the Analects of Confucius upon 
partially demolishing the walls of the ancient house of Confucius and which, as well 
as the other two books, he turned over to the K‘una family. K‘une An-kuo, having 
been a student of Fu Sheng, was able to decipher, of the text of the Canon of History 
written in the archaic script with strokes like k‘o-tou ys “tadpoles,” on bamboo 
strips, thirty-one separately entitled documents (in thirty-three chapters) correspond- 
ing to Fu Sheng’s twenty-eight, and nineteen more (in twenty-five chapters) not 
found in Fu Sheng’s text. On new bamboo strips, he transcribed the text of the 
fifty-eight chapters, preserving the archaic structure of the characters, but changing 
the tadpole-like style of calligraphy into the li ## or the ordinary style of hand- 
writing in official use during the Han period. These together with the chapter of 
introductory remarks, fifty-nine chapters in all, and together with the disarranged, 
damaged, and undecipherable strips, he presented to the Han court in the hope that 
some scholar in the future might be able to do better than he did. An edict authorized 
him to prepare a commentary for the fifty-nine chapters. This he did in fifty-eight 
chapters, having cut up the chapter of introductory remarks and so placed them 
that pertinent remarks might preceed the titles they were to introduce and those 
relating to the lost chapters might appear in right order among the extant ones. When 
he had completed the commentary the court unfortunately encountered the black 
magic case. As the interest in classical books had become extinct he decided not to 
present his commentary to the court but to leave it to his own descendants. 

Thus, according to K‘une Ying-ta, K‘une An-kuo’s work was actually inaccessible to 
the scholars of both the Former and the Latter Han periods (206 B.C.-A.D. 8, 28-220). 
Even those who claimed to transmit the scholastic tradition of K‘une An-kuo knew 
merely those parts of the archaic text that corresponded, with some variant readings, 
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to Fu Sheng’s twenty-eight separately entitled documents. Having heard of K‘une 
An-kuo’s extra documents, but not having seen them, some forger fabricated a set 
(sixteen titles) in twenty-four chapters. Five of these documents, in thirteen chapters, 
were those K‘una An-kuo never recovered from the bamboo strips. Two bore titles 
which K‘une included not among: his extra nineteen but among those of the docu- 
ments he separated from Fu Sheng’s text. Eight did indeed represent part of K‘una 
An-kuo’s nineteen extra titles, but not their text, for such fragments as quoted by Han 
scholars did not agree with K‘une An-kuo’s commented text. At any rate, none of the 
Han scholars who annotated or commented on the Canon of History ever trans- 
mitted any scholastic tradition concerning these extra documents. Even Cuenca Hsiian’s 
commentary on the Canon of History in Archaic Script contained only twenty-nine 
titles in thirty-one chapters, which corresponded to K‘une An-kuo’s thirty-one titles in 
thirty-three chapters and Fu Sheng’s twenty-eight titles plus the spurious “ T‘ai shih ” 
in three chapters—in other words, only the twenty-nine separately entitled documents 
recognized in the official modern-text canon as represented on the Stelae of Classics set 
up A.D. 175. 

According to K‘une Ying-ta, CHENG’s not having seen K‘une An-kuo’s work is made 
evident not only by his using the modern-text “T‘ai shih” instead of K‘une’s, not 
only by his regarding. the false sixteen extra documents as genuinely K‘una’s, but 
also by the fact that, in CueNnc’s comments upon the chapter of introductory remarks, 
his order of the original one hundred chapters differs in several sections from that 
of K‘une’s. K‘una Ying-ta’s presentation of the numerals and ordinals in distributing 
the titles, chapters, and introductory remarks and in comparing Fu Sheng’s, K‘une 
An-kuo’s, and Cuene Hsiian’s texts is terse and not easy to follow. Edouard Cua- 
VANNES’ redistribution in eight tables (MH 1.cxv-cxxi) is somewhat too laborious 
and does not cover all the factors. Paul Prexuiot’s simplification is rather too simple 
and contains an error in counting (ChKCA 125; “34” should be “ 33”). The following 
table may perhaps be helpful in giving a general view (boldface figures represent 
the fifty-eight extant chapters in K‘una’s text; underlines, Fu’s twenty-eight docu- 
ments; raised figures, CHeNa’s different orderings; stars, CHENa’s sixteen extra- 
canonical titles; [61-63], three chapters of “ T‘ai shih,” of which K‘une’s and CHENG’s 
texts entirely differ; punctuation marks separate the eighty-one titles; periods and 
hollowed periods, like circles, separate the sixty-seven introductory remarks, four of 
which K‘une Ying-ta regards as too brief): 
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According to K‘une Ying-ta, K‘une An-kuo’s commentary, after remaining in 
obscurity for longer than three centuries, seemed to have been seen by Wanc Su +. #4 
(195-256) and Huano-ru Mi c=} HRS (215-282), for their works betrayed their 
acquaintance with its contents. It was not until the beginning of the Eastern Chin 
period (317-419) that it was presented to the court by the Prefect of the Principality 
of Yii-chang (FRAP ), a certain Mert. This man’s name constitutes a little 
problem of variant readings. K‘une Ying-ta (SCSShuCI 2.4b, 3.1b) gives it as Mer 
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Tse Hilf. Some sixty years previously Lu Te-ming gave it varyingly as Mer Tse #4 
Rif (CTSW 1.13b) and Me: I As Bri (CTSW 3.4a). Which of the three is correct? 
Tuan Yii-ts‘ai RER (1735-1815) added a fourth, for he believed that the name 
should be Mer I FC (cf. CTSWHLKC 6a, SShuYIKC 1.1b, SWCTKL 5365b). 
The earliest text corresponding to CTSW 3.4a has, however, Mer Tse He BF, using a 
variant form for Te] tse; cf. ChKCA, plate XXII, figure 5, line 5. On the other hand, 
ShihShuoHY 2A.17a gives Mex I #¥[BRj; cf. SuiCCCKC 5076, 5458-5459. Though 
JenMTTT 1005 and ShihShuoH YCC 5-6 still prefer Mer Tse #gbf to Mer I Hy 
fj. I am of the opinion that preference should be given to the latter for two reasons: 
1. Its textual priority chronologically. 2. The fact that Mer I had the secondary 
name Chung-chen Ath it, and his younger brother, Mer T‘ao ig Mg, had the secondary 
name Shu-chen A JA suggests that their father, in naming them, had in mind “the 
second boy to nurture reality, the third boy to nurture reality.” Unfortunately, we 
do not know how the eldest boy was named. 

When Mer I presented to the court the K‘unc commentary on the Canon of History, 
his text was incomplete in that it lacked the second chapter, the “Shun tien #£ 
Jt.” Students often used the corresponding part of Wana Su’s or Fan Ning’s com- 
mentary to fill up the gap. Since Fu Sheng’s, Cuenca Hsiian’s, and Wane Su’s first 
chapter, “ Yao tien S¢HiL,” corresponded to K‘une An-kuo’s first two chapters, “ Yao 
tien” and “Shun tien,” the corresponding part of Wane’s commentary would be 
approximately the last two thirds of Wana’s “Yao tien.” Fan Ning turned the 
archaic characters in Met I’s text into the current characters of the fourth century 
and made a commentary by collecting the observations of various commentators, 
including, presumably, K‘une An-kuo’s and Wane Su’s. The corresponding part of 
Fan’s commentary would be Fan’s “Shun tien.” Cf. CTSW 1.18b, $.4a; SutS $2.10b; 
ShihT‘ung 12.2b; SuiSCCCKC 5073-5074, 5074-5075; ChKCA 171; CTSWHLSC 52a- 
55b. 

In 497 a certain Yao Fang-hsing ®k7j Hi claimed to have found K‘una An-kuo’s 
second chapter and commentary. The classical text had at its beginning twenty-eight 
characters, never before found in Fu Sheng’s, Cuenca Hsiian’s, or Wana Su’s “ Yao 
tien.” Though Yao had presented his text to the then Southern Ch‘i court, it was 
not promulgated for general adoption. According to K‘una Ying-ta, it was in 582 
that the Sui court obtained it as a result of the effort to enlarge its collections of 
books by purchase. Thus K‘une Ying-ta accounted for the provenience of the text 
and commentary of the Canon of History in Archaic Script, for both of which he and 
his associates now provided the subcommentary. 

Critical scholarship of modern times may be said to have dealt K‘une Ying-ta’s 
concept of the history of the Canon of History three successive blows. The first attack 
was upon the authenticity of the so-called K‘una An-kuo text and commentary. 
Critics found that his twenty-five extra chapters had resulted from piecing together 
fragments quoted in ancient literature and that such inadvertences as an addition 
(e. g., SShuCS 11.4a; cf. TsoChuanCS 51.1a; SShuKWSC 4.11, 5.51a-5%b; KWSShuK 
2.20a, 21a), an omission (e.g., SShuCS 7.4a-b; cf. TsoChuanCS 58.2a, SShuKWSC 
5B.18a, KWSShuK 2.7a), and a misplacement or misunderstanding of a word (e. g., 
SShuCS 8.4b; cf. MoTzuYT 58/35/40, 61/37/24; SShuKWSC 1.36a-b; KWSShuK 
29a) had betrayed the text’s being not an original but a reconstruction. 

The critics found in the commentary that K‘una An-kuo’s comment on a certain 
passage radically contradicted his comment on the same passage quoted in the 
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Analects of Confucius (SShuCS 11.6a, LunYiCS 20.1la; cf. SShuKWSC 2.16b, 
KWSShuK 2.21a-b). They found, moreover, that, instead of placing the source of the 
Ch‘an i river in the district of Ku-ch‘eng #¢HR as did Pan Ku, commentator 
K‘une had placed it in the district of Ho-nan Hy Py. which had absorbed Ku-ch‘eng 
during the Western Chin period (SShuCS 6.10a; cf. HS 28A.19a, ChinShu 14.12b, 
TPHYC 3.12a, SShuKWSC 6A.74a-b, SKCSTM 11.1a). Of course, he could not be 
the K‘una An-kuo of the second century B.C. Though there has been no lack of 
defenders of the text and commentary, who would try to explain away such and 
many more criticisms (cf. HSLTSC 457-506; WKWSShuA 755-810; KSHoshoK 143- 
201; cf. also KangakkZ 9[1941].870-376, 10[{1942].270-291), their arguments are on the 
whole more laborious than convincing. 

The problem remains only to determine more closely the time of the forgery. Hut 
Tung (KWSShuK 2.7a, 16a) had suspected that Wanc Su might be the forger, 
Tinc Yen (LunYiKCCW 1.8a-19b, SShuYL 1a-15b) would confirm this suspicion as 
certainty, and Petzior (ChKCA 128, n. 1; 142, n. 1) would be inclined to agree with 
Tinc. Was Wane Su the forger? Several interesting facts need to be taken into 
consideration. When Wane Su (cf. SanKC Wei 13.22a-30a, 29.1la; BD 22927; 
KTChiaYii 54-72) was aged twenty-eight, A.D. 223, his father Wane Lang “EAA 
cited from the Analects of Confucius a passage which he should have cited from the 
Canon of History had he known the spurious text (Wana Lang’s letter cited in 
SanKC Shu 8.6a commentary; cf. LunYiiCS 20.1a, SShuCS 4.5a; LunYiKCCW 2.19b, 
attached comment by Liu Wen-ch‘i 3] 3¢ZH, 1821). When Wane Su commented on 
ChiaYii 9.28a, circa 250, he gave an explanation which contradicted one of the chapters 
of the spurious text (SShuCS 7.2b-5a); when he, presumably later, commented on 
the almost identical passage in the Tso-chuan (cited in TsoChuanCS 58.2a subcom- 
mentary), his explanation contradicted his own earlier one and was in agreement with 
the spurious chapter. Recent studies of the fragments of Wana Su’s commentary on 
the Canon of History in comparison with the corresponding comments of the pseudo- 
K‘unc reveal also that the two commentators more often differed than they agreed 
(SShuWangK 8a, CTSWHLSC 55a, ShéshoK60 165-170). Considering these facts 
together with the fact that Wana died A.D. 256 and therefore neither he nor the 
forger of the book seen by him could have written with the knowledge of the 
enlarged district of Ho-nan since 265, I'am inclined to agree with Liv Shih-p‘ei 
(SShuYLK 1b-7a) in the broad outline of his supposition that there were two pseudo- 
K‘unG texts and commentaries on the Canon of History: an earlier one which was 
lost in the war and destruction during the last few years of the Western Chin and a 
later one made at the beginning of the Eastern Chin to replace the loss. 

If what K‘una Ying-ta regarded as genuine proves to be false, what about that 
which he regarded as false? Indeed many scholars would not hesitate to declare that 
Cuenc Hsiian knew the genuine archaic text and represented the genuine tradition 
left by K‘une An-kuo (cef., e.g., Preface to KWSShuK, written by Cu‘ten Ta-hsin 
$%- lif, 1782). But, does this inference necessarily follow? Cuavannes (MH 1. 
exxix) and Petxtior (ChKCA 137), after declaring the spuriousness of pseudo-K‘una, 
would also cast a doubt on the reliability of the Han tradition relating to K‘une 
An-kuo’s sixteen extra archaic documents, and, in doing so, they thought they were 
more radical than Chinese critics. As a matter of fact, before their time there were 
Chinese scholars, who, desirous of upholding the Han modern-text tradition, would 
assert that the reported sixteen documents were also false (SShuP‘u 5a) and that the 
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whole story of the miraculous discovery of books in the walls of Confucius’ house 
was unbelievable mainly because SChi had said nothing about it (WChingK $A.7b). 
Thus we may say that a second blow was struck at K‘une Ying-ta’s narration—at 
what he believed to have taken place in the second century B.C. A third blow was to 
follow—at what he believed Confucius to have done. Some of our contemporary 
scholars would declare that only a few of Fu Sheng’s twenty-eight documents might 
be regarded as genuine in the sense of having been composed at the time of the 
events concerned and that among the counterfeit pieces some were fabricated long 
after the time of Confucius, who, of course, could not have edited the collection con- 
taining them (SShuPTK 459-510; CWSShuST 200-206; CWSShuCW 1.44a, 2.16b, 3.20a, 
4.4a, 7.8a; CWSShuL 68-72). Under such blows, indeed, not much of K‘une Ying-ta’s 
concept of the history of the Canon of History is left standing. 

But the Brilliant Emperor and his courtiers had of course no idea of such critical 
developments so long after their time. If the emperor found the differences between 
Cuenc Hsiian’s and K‘une An-kuo’s interpretations to be puzzling, his courtiers needed 
only to advise him to read the subcommentary of K‘une Ying-ta, who generally cited 
such differences and then put up some plausible argument in K‘une An-kuo’s favor. 
Who would bother to read Cueno’s nine-chiian book? Such neglect perhaps contributed 
to the disappearance of the Cuenca commentary after the T‘ang period. There are 
several collections of its fragments. A good one is in TTISSCL chiian 14-23. 

* The text of the imperial order of 4 April 719 is in THY 177.7a-b; cf. TFYK 50.6b, 
604.1la. The date given by THY 77.7a, the sixth (7X) of the third month, or 
31 March, should be emended to read “ the tenth” (+f ), or 4 April. See note 97 
below. It is not necessary to assume, as LCCNP 139 does, that the order was drafted 
on 31 March and issued on 4 April. 

* This edict is also quoted in the memorial from the Ministry of Propriety (TF YK 
604.1la), where, instead of “tzu-ch‘ing ilai A UE IA2K,” “since recently,” the text 
reads “tzu Tse-t‘ien i-lai =| HU UAZK,” “since the reign of the Heaven-Emulating 
Empress,” which should be preferred. The Heaven-Emulating Empress was generally 
known in history as Empress Wu jf; she reigned from 27 February 684 to 22 
February 705 (cf. TéReki 82, 108). 

* Pu Shang hg (born 507 B.C.), a leading disciple of Confucius, was generally 
known by his secondary name, Tzu-hsia FBZ (cf. SChi 67.12a-18a; BD 1667; 
Analects 83). CTS 46.6b has “Chou I Jal 3, [Canon of Changes], two chiian, with 
commentary by Pu Shang.” The spurious character of this ‘commentary is quite 
evident in the documents of the present controversy. That it failed to become a 
standard text for examination candidates might have contributed to its disappearance 
after the T‘ang period. But then, to take its place, another forgery arose under the 
title Tzu-hsia I-chuan FEE 3G, eleven chiian, which may now be found in TCTCC 
and HCTY. Cf. CIK 5.1b-4b, SKCSTM 1.1a, SuiSCCCKC 5051-5052, KCWeiShK 
6-10, CTSWHLSC 27a-28a. Of the fragments of the earlier spurious work, there are 
several collections, e.g., by Sun Tang RE (1 chiian, 1799; HWESICIC), Cuanea 
Chu #B Ys} (1782-1842; 1 chiian; EYTTS), Ma Kuo-han AgBg@t (1794-1857; 2 
chiian; YHSFCIS), and Huanc Shih Fad (fl. 1842; 1 chiian; HSISK). 

®CTS 46.3b has “ Hsiian-yen hsin-chi Tao-te KS PAHs, two chiian, with 
commentary by Wane Pi =F%5.” Cf. SuiSCCCKC 5466-5467, LaoTK 78-87, 
LaoTWCCC 1.10-16, 3.182-205. For Wana Pi (226-249), cf. SanKC Wei 28.37a-38a; 
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BD 2210; WangPiChl, which has been translated into English by Walter LizsenTHAL 
in HJAS 10(1947) .124-161; LaoTWCCC 1.8-9. 

1° The word “hsieh ¥%,” “to write,” in the text should be emended to read “ wei 
#3.” “vo constitute,” as in TFYK 50.6b. 

Liu Tzu-hsiian BFK (661-721) was known as Liv Chih-chi P-ipsips:3 before 
Li Lung-chi was made Crown Prince in July 710. As the two names, Lung-chi and 
Chih-chi, contain homophonous characters, Liv, out of respect, chose to use his 
secondary name, Tzu-hsiian, as his official name. Lru was famous in history mainly as 
the author of ShihT‘ung. For his life, cf. CTS 102.6a-12a, TS 182.1a-4b, LCCNP. 
In 719 he was T“ai-tzu tso-shu-tzu KF REF [First Secretary of the Crown 
Prince], Ch‘ung-wen-kuan hsiieh-shih #230 f{*4-+- [Member of the Board of the 
Second Peers’ College], and Hsiu Kuo-shih {fs [Member of the Bureau of 
Historiography]. The ranking of the First Secretary to the Crown Prince was on the 
twenty-fourth rung of the ladder of Tang officialdom, from the first up to the thirtieth; 
cf. TTLuTien 26.18a-21b; CTS 42.10b, 44.48b; TS 49a.12b; Fonctionnaires 577-578. 

12The text of Liv Tzu-hsiian’s “i ae” “memorandum,” to the Li-pu ee 8 
[Ministry of Propriety] on the seventh day of the fourth month [80 April] is in THY 
77.7b-10a; for textual control, cf. WYYH 766.7b-12a, TFYK 604.5a-8a, HsiaoChCS 
preface 1b-2a subcommentary. The last item is a partial and careless citation without 
Liv Tzu-hsiian’s name—thereby misleading some later scholars (e.g., HsiaoChISP 
preface 9b; see also note 28 below) to ascribe Lrvu’s opinion to someone else. Yet, 
here and there it suggests good emendations. 

18 HsiaoChCS preface 2a subcommentary does not have the word “ chih — aed 
“coming to”; TFYK 604.5a has two more words, “Chiang-tso {L7-,” “left of the 
River,” referring to the Eastern Chin court in the south. 

*The court discussions on classical interpretations A.D. 355 and $76 are not 
recorded in the annalistic section of ChinShu. ChinShu 8.8b and 9.8a mention, how- 
ever, that Emperor Mu-ti poanig (345-361) lectured on the Canon of Filiality in 356 
and that Emperor Hsiao-wu-ti ERT (373-396) did likewise in 375. I suspect 
that the dates given by Liv Tzu-hsiian might have been inaccurate by one year too 
early in the case of 355 and one year too late in the case of 376. Yet, Liv Hsiian 
(HsiaoChSI 98) wrote a century before Liv Tzu-hsiian: “Of the Eastern Chin, 
Emperor Mu-ti in 355 and Emperor Hsiao-wu-ti in $76 both assembled court ministers 
to speak on the interpretations of the Canon of Filiality. A certain Hsin Mou-tsu 
J EAH compiled an anthology of their expositions and placed K‘una An-kuo at 
the beginning of his book, in which some fifty odd items were cited from the K‘une 
commentary, agreeing exactly with the present text. This means that Hsin Ch‘ang 
Aj x had the K‘una text.” The dates, 355 and 376, might have come from the 
book by Hsitn Ch‘ang (secondary name Mou-tsu; fl. circa 424; cf. SuShu 60.15a, 
NShih 33.18b), and, therefore, might be preferable to the 356 and $75 in the very 
much later ChinShu. Hsin’s book, not extant now, was given by SuiS $2.26a as Chi-i 
Hsiao-ching SEH82E#%8, one chiian; by CTS 46.18a as Chiang Hsiao-ching chi-chieh 
ie 2S ER, one chiian; and by NGSM 34 as Hsiao-ching chi-i HE #EIER, two 
chiian—the first two references give Hsin’s personal name erroneously as Hsii $3 
the last gives his secondary name. Cf. PChinSIWTing 3696; SuiSCCCKC 5158, 5159; 
PChinSIWHuang 3907. 

Lu Te-ming (CTSW 1.24b; cf. CTSWHLSC 103b-104a) mentioned that Emperor 
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Mu-ti had a gathering to discuss the Canon of Filiality and was said to have referred 
to Cuenc Hsiian’s commentary as the standard. Lu might have gotten his information 
from Hsiin’s book also. We must add, however, that the official recognition of the 
CHENG commentary antedated Emperor Mu-ti by about two dozen years. Under Em- 
peror Yiian-ti JCi#f (317-322) of the Eastern Chin there were nine professorships of 
the classics in the imperial university, one of which was for teaching the Analects of 
Confucius and the Canon of Filiality according to the CHENG commentaries (ChinShu 
75. 18b) . 

*®Qn the question of the CueNa commentary, the letter of Lu Ch‘eng BES 
(423-494) to Wane Chien FE 4@% (452-489) and Wane’s reply are quoted in NCh‘iS 
89.8b-9a and NShih 48.2a-b. Lu’s arguments against the book were that its language 
did not resemble that of CuEencG Hsiian’s commentary and that it was not included 
among the many commentaries which Cuenc Hsiian mentioned in his “ Autobio- 
graphical Postface [see note 19 below].”” Wana’s answer was that the question of 
authorship had not troubled the scholars in the past and that the commentary should 
be allowed to stand since the thoughts therein were satisfactory. The issue in the 
correspondence concerned, however, the continuance of the professorial chair in the 
imperial university, not the inclusion of the book in the imperial library. Perhaps 
Liv Tzu-hsiian’s memory had played him a trick here for Wana Chien was the famous 
compiler of a seven-part catalogue of the imperial library, entitled Ch‘i chih LS 
[Seven-Register Catalogue], in forty chiian (NCh%S 23.9b, NShih 224b-5a). The 
catalogue, however, was presented to the court in 473 (SuShu 9.4a, where the bulk 
is said to be thirty chiian); the correspondence between Lu and Wana on the question 
of the CHENG commentary took place in 483. 

*® For the currency of the CHENG commentary on the Canon of Filiality under 
the Northern courts, cf. WeiS 84.3a, PeiS 81.6a. It may be of interest to add that 
Emperor Hsiao-wen-ti BR (471-499) of Northern Wei had the Canon of Filiality 
translated into the “national” or Tabyaé language (SuiS 32.26b; cf. SuiSCCCKC 
51638), which was probably one of the early Altaic languages, close to proto-Turkish 
(cf. LangTPW 185, MarHND 238-243). It is likely that the translation was made 
according to the CHENG interpretation. On 30 August 1944 there were discovered on 
the site of the National Institute of Fine Arts in Tun-huang two manuscript frag- 
ments of the Canon of Filiality, dated 460, which offered a considerable number of 
variant readings when compared with the present text (cf. THMSHsiaoCh). 

7 The reading “lo jaa” “barbarian,” in HsiaoChCS preface 2a subcommentary 
should be preferred to “fu Jfj,” “superficial,” in THY 77.8a and WYYH 766.7%, 
and “lu 44,” “clumsy,” in TFYK 604.5a. Liv used the word in the sense of SuShu 
95.1a, where the Tabyaé people were referred to as “ so-t‘ou-lo ae Bei ae »’ “barbarians 
with braided hair”; cf. ShihT‘ung 7.38a, TC 69.5a, LangTPW 184, MarHND 240. 

18 K‘une Jung FLee (153-208) was said to have instructed his associates to refer 
to Cuenc Hsiian as Cuenc chiin #}% [Master Cuenca], never by name. Cf. CSNNP 
81a-35b. 

*° Cuenca Hsiian’s “Tzu-hsii_ fj Fy,” “ Autobiographical Postface,” was possibly in 
Cheng Hsiian chi fal & 46 (two chiian; cf. CTS 47.26a), which is not extant now. 
Collators (e.g., CHHW 84.8a) have been able to find only one fragment of the post- 
face, namely Livu’s citation here. Cf. SwiSCCCKC 5697-5698. 

*°The case of “Tang-ku $4 94,” “Proscription of Partisans,” began A.D. 166 
with the arrest and imprisonment of more than two hundred officials and students 
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on the charge of cliquish association for the purpose of mutual advertising and 
concerted criticism of the court and government (HHS 7.17a, 97.4a). Though in the 
following year they were released and sent back to their native places they were 
permanently prohibited from entering public service (HHS 7.17b, 974a-b). In 169, 
on the instigation of a powerful eunuch, a more vigorous persecution took place, 
and more than a hundred men died from imprisonment (HHS 8.3a-b). In 171 the 
emperor granted a general amnesty, from which the partisans were, however, excluded 
(HHS 84a). In 184, because of civil war, and on the advice of another eunuch, the 
emperor granted amnesty to the partisans at last (HHS 8.1la, 97.6a). Cena Hsiian 
had told his son (HHS 65.14a), “A eunuch assumed power, and I was involved in 
the proscription for fourteen years before being benefited by the order of amnesty.” 
Hence CSNNP 18a-b places CueENnc’s encountering the proscription in 171. 

91 Tj fH is to be read very likely in the plural, meaning the three Li, namely Chou 
li FERS [Institutions of Chou), 1 li §HB (Canon of Ceremonials), and Li chi oe ee 
[Canon of Propriety]; cf. TcheouLi, I-Li, LiKi. Cuene Hsiian’s commentaries on these 
three books are still extant and easily accessible in ChouLiCS, ILiCS, and LiChiCS. 

22 See notes 4 and 5 above. 

*8 Mao Shih EF, now generally known as Shih-ching #¥#% [Canon of Poetry); 
cf. SheKing, Songs, Odes. Cuene Hsiian’s commentary on this book is still extant 
and easily accessible in ShihCS. 

*Tun-yii Haze [Analects of Confucius]; cf. Analects, SayingsC. Cuenca Hsiian’s 
commentary on this book is not extant now. A good collection of fragments is in 
LunYiCC. A number of corrections and additions can be obtained from T‘ang 
manuscript fragments found by Paul Petuiot in Tun-huang (chapters 7-10; MSSSIS, 
facsimile 3) and Orant Koézui KG IG: in Turkestan (parts of nine lines of 
chapter 13 and first line of chapter 14; in MSSSKCTT, ts‘e 3); cf. HTCKCSHL 
2.15b-20a, RongoK 14-15. 

°° HHS 65.15b says that in the spring of 200 when the armies of Ts‘ao Ts‘ao PB 
and Ytan Shao ¥£4#% were opposing each other at Kuan-tu "er YE (near modern 
Chung-mou Ft FF, 114°05’E, 34°45’N; cf. YCYiT‘u), Yoan Shao had his son YUAN 
T‘an $38 compel Cuenc Hsiian to leave Cuenc’s home district, Kao-mi i 
(near modern Kao-mi, 119°45’E, 36°25’N), and proceed to Kuan-tu. CHENG was 
not well before he started and could proceed no farther than Yiian-ch‘eng JCHR 
(near modern Ta-ming KY, 115°05’E, 36°15’N) because his illness had worsened. 
He died in the sixth month of the same year (30 June-28 July 200). 

2° CTS 46.6b has “ Chou I, nine chiian, with commentary by Cuenc Hsiian.” This 
commentary is not extant now. A good collection of its fragments is in TTISSCL 
chiian 2-18. 

27 CTS 46.19b has “Cheng chih ARE [Cheng Record}, nine chiian.” The book is 
not extant now; cf. SuiSCCCKC 5189-5190. There are several collections of its frag- 
ments; I use ChengChihSC, which represents P‘1 Hsi-jui’s collection of, and comments 
on, the fragments. 

28“ Cheng-chih mu-lu rd A && [Cheng Record Bibliography]” was lost probably 
together with the Cheng Record. The only extant fragmentary information about 
it is Lrv’s remark here. This remark is quoted in ChengChihSC 89a, ascribing it, 
however, erroneously to Hstne Ping, the subcommentator in HsiaoChCS. 

*° The term “wu-ching 31#*” in the text here does not mean “ the five classics,” 
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since Liu believed that Cuenca Hsiian had not written a commentary on the fifth 
classic, the Spring and Autumn Annals. I take it to mean “of the nature of five 
classics,” and therefore “ canonical.” 7 

®° SuiS $2.81a says, “ Shang-shu chung-hou {rj BFP {iK [History through Mandatory 
Portents), five chiian, with commentary by Cuenc Hsiian—eight chiian in the Liang 
period [502-556; strictly speaking, 528, the date of Ch‘t lu A $l, now incomplete.” 
The bibliographical section of CTS does not carry this title. So the incomplete book 
was possibly lost before Lru Tzu-hsiian’s time. Cf. HHIWC 2347, SuiSCCCKC 5198. 
A good collection of fragments is in TTISSCL chiian 24-29. 

*1« Shu chuan #Ff&{” in the text here should be emended to read “ Ta-chuan 
KG” as in HsiaoChCS preface 2a subcommentary. Juan Yiian’s collation note 
(N.2a) is in error by recommending the emendation of “ta” to read “shu” in 
agreement with the text in WYYH and THY. SuiS $2.11a has “ Shang-shu ta-chuan 
WERKE [Major Traditions of the Canon of History], three chiian, with com- 
mentary by Cuenca Hsiian; cf. SuiSCCCKC 5076-5077. A good collection of fragments 
is in SShuTChuan. 

®2 Ch‘i-cheng lun Likes [Essays on Sun, Moon, and Planets] does not appear 
in the bibliographical sections of SuiS and CTS. Probably it was lost before the time 
of the Ch% lu (523), from which SuiS generally cites the titles not found in the late 
Sui and early T‘ang catalogues. Not a single fragment is extant today. Cf. ChHsSM 
20a-b. 

*°The Ch‘ien-hsiang li Lis SF [Calendar of Celestial Phenomena], according to 
ChinShu 17.2b, was the work of Lrvu Hung Zij#t during the period 168-189; CHENG 
Hsiian learned the method of the calendar in 196 and wrote a commentary on it. 
HHS 65.16a places the title among Cuena Hsiian’s commentaries. The book was 
lost probably before the seventh century; cf. SuiSCCCKC 5576-5577. 

** CTS 46.19b has “ Lu-i lun ABR [Essays on Classical Curriculum], one chiian, 
with commentary by Cueno Hsiian.” The last part should be emended to read 
“ composed by Cuenc Hsiian,” because the word “chu 4,” “to write a commentary,” 
must have been a copyist’s or a printer’s error for “chuan 4,” “to compose.” 
Cf. SuiSCCCKC 5188. There are several collections of the fragments of the book. 
I use LuILSC, which represents P‘t Hsi-jui’s collection of, and comments on, the 
fragments. 

*5 CTS 46.10a has “Mao Shih p'u =e #¥RE [Chronology of the Canon of Poetry], 
two chiian, composed by Cuene Hsiian.” Cf. CTSWHLSC 70a-b. There are several 
collections of the fragments. I use CSShihPKC. 

*°T propose to emend Ta Lin Shih nan Li to read Ta Lin Shih nan Chou li 2 Ri 
BRE AME [Reply to Lin Shih’s Criticism of the Institutions of Chou). HHS 65.16a 
lists among Cuenca Hsiian’s writings Ta Lin Hsiao-ts‘un Chou li nan ES is EAE Ji 
poe. In his “ Account of the History of the Institutions of Chou” (among the 
prefaces to ChouLiCS), Cuta Kung-yen said that Lin #{ Hsiao-ts‘un wrote ten 
essays and seven critiques to attack the Institutions of Chou and that Cuena Hsiian 
replied to the essays and critiques of Lin #K Shih. Hsiao-ts‘un is obviously another 
name of the man named Shih. As for his family name, the graph #{ is an error, 
and Juan Yiian should have corrected it in his ChouLiCS collation notes. Lin 
Hsiao-ts‘un was a contemporary townsman of CHene Hsiian; cf. HHS 100.6a. The 
text of Liv Tzu-hsiian’s memorandum in TFYK 604.5b has a note which says, 
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“Surnamed Lin, named Shih; he was then an educational officer.” A few fragments 
of Lin’s criticism and CHENna’s reply may be gathered from T‘ang subcommentaries; 
cf. ChHsML 8b-9a. 

*7CTS§ 46.19b has “Wu-ching i-i F_@& SHE [Differences in Classical Interpre- 
tations], ten chiian, composed by Hst Shen #F fH [f. 100-121], refuted by Cuene 
Hsiian.” There are several collections of the fragments. I use WChingIISC, which 
includes fragments of CHENG’s refutation. 

*§The text of Liv Tzu-hsiian’s memorandum as given by THY 177.8b, TFYK 
604.5b, and WYYH 766.8a does not have “Shih Fei-chi FER »” which title is 
supplied by the text in HsiaoChCS preface 2a subcommentary. 

*°CTS 46.15a, 16a, 17a has Ch‘un-ch‘iu Tso-shih kao-huang HKALE BDA 3 
Tso-chuan’s Moribundity], ten chiian, composed by Ho Hsiu {PJ {4 [129-182], with 
“chen {#.” “acupuncture,” “ criticism,” by Cenc Hsiian; Ch‘un-chiu Kung-yang 
mo-shou FEARS [Kung-yang’s Invulnerability], two chiian, composed by 
Ho Hsiu, with “fa %,” “ disposal,” by Cenc Hsiian; and Ch‘un-ch‘iu Ku-liang 
fei-chi ERK REE FR [Ku-liang’s Paralysis], three chiian, composed by Ho Hsiu, 
with “shih ¥#,” “release,” by Cuenc Hsiian and “chien »” “annotations,” by 
Cuana. Ching eve [fl. 274; I adopt the emendations proposed by SuiSCCCKC 
5150 for “ Cuane Ching-ch‘eng chen Be Wey ie fat” in the CTS text]. The three works 
by Cuene Hsiian in criticism of Ho Hsiu’s partisan defense of the Kung-yang tradition 
ceased to be extant after the T‘ang period. CKaoHuang, CFeiChi, and FMoShou are 
good collections of the fragments. 

“°Cuen Tzu-jan R-F-% is given in HsiaoChCS preface 2a subcommentary as 
Cuen Shou-jan “F9R and in CSNNP 42b as Cuen Hsiao-jan 39%. Only Cuen 
Tzu-jan is right. CHEN was a contemporary townsman of Cuenca Hsiian; cf. HHS 
65.16a, 100.6a; SanKC Wei 12.5a commentary. There are no extant fragments of 
CueEno’s letters to Coen and others; cf. ChHsSM 12a-b. 

“1 Here the text in THY 77.8b has again Cheng chih (see note 27 above) but, in 
the light of TF YK 604.5b, WY YH 766.8a, and HsiaoChCS preface 2a subcommentary, 
it should be emended to read Cheng chi BLE. CTS 46.19b has Cheng chi (Cheng 
Memoirs], six chiian. Cf. SuiSCCCKC 5190. The book ceased to be extant after the 
T‘ang period. There are several collections of its fragments. I use ChengChiKC, 
which represents Pt Hsi-jui’s collection of, and comments on, the fragments. 

*? Here Li is to be read also in the plural sense; see note 21 above. 

“*CHao Shang #H#4 was a disciple of Cuenca Hsiian, and his name appears 
frequently in ChengChihSC. Cf. HHS 65.18a, CSNNP 22a-b. Cwao’s text for the 
inscription on CHENG’s tombstone is not extant. 

““CTS 46.42b has “Chung-shu pu rp AFR, fourteen chiian, compiled by Hsin 
Hsii 4j fi.” SuiS 33.28a-b gives the title as Chin chung-ching Sipe. TS 58.27 
gives it as Chin chung-ching pu EpereE [Catalogue of the Imperial Library of 
Chin], which is in agreement with the title given in Liv Tzu-hsiian’s memorandum 
here. From ChinShu 39.12a, 16a, we learn that Hsitn Hsii was ordered to include 
in the catalogue titles of books written on bamboo strips exhumed from an ancient 
royal tomb in 279 (cf. ChinShu 8.18b), and that Hsin died in 289; so the catalogue 
was probably completed sometime during the years 279-289. 

5“ Cyeno-shih chieh fh FE fR,” “elucidated by CHENG.” 

“© Ch‘un-ch‘iu wei Yen K‘ung t'u chu FePKRAVR ILE [The Commentary on 
the Spring and Autumn Apocrypha: Ramifications of the K‘ung Plan]. The word 


ay 
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“chu” is not in the text of THY 77.9a and should be added to accord with the 
correct reading in HsiaoChCS preface 2a subcommentary. 

‘7 The text has K‘ang-ch‘eng BE ae, which was CHENG Hsiian’s secondary name. 
Since in the next paragraph of the text we find that commentator Sune refers to his 
teacher Cuenc Hsiian by Cuenc’s highest official title, we may conjecture that Liv 
Tzu-hsiian might have changed Sune’s “Ssu-nung J #,” “Finance Minister,” to 
“ K‘ang-ch‘eng.” 

“ST emend “Sune Chin 4¢¥J” in the text to read “Sunc Chung FC 3%.” Because 
“Chung 3%” was the personal name of Emperor Hui-ti Bf (291-806) of Chin, 
Chin writers generally referred to Sune by using his secondary name Sune Chung-tzu 
RAps|F or by changing his name to Sunc Chung 9&8, or Sune Chiin. Cf. IndexPHT 
v, vi. Sune Chung was executed because of indirect involvement in the sedition of 
Wet Feng Ria, in 219 ; cf. SanKC Wei 1.43b, SanKC Shu 12.8a. 

CTS 46.19b has “ Ch‘un-ch‘iu wei FEFKREF [Spring and Autumn Apocrypha), thirty- 
eight chiian, with commentary by Sune Chiin.” This might have included the 
apocryphal Ramifications of the K‘ung Plan and Sune Chung’s comments. One of 
the modern collections of fragments is ChChYKT, which (32b) has the present 
quotation by Liv, attributing its provenance, however, to HsiaoChCS subcommentary. 

“© CTS 46.19b “Shih wei #¥#F [Poetry Apocrypha, ten chiian, with commentary 
by Sune Chiin.” There is a fairly good collection of the fragments in WeiChiin chiian 
4. Suno’s preface, however, is not cited. 

°° Recently Dr. Tsan Tjoe Som (Po hu t‘ung 23, n. 107; 34 and n. 141) tries to 
make Suna Chung a contemporary rival and not a student of Cuena Hsiian by 
interpreting SuNc’s words “wo hsien-shih Po-hai Cuenc-ssu-nung 4&5 hip 4b ae RR 
a #8,” “my late teacher, Finance Minister Cuenc of Po-hai,” as if they referred 
to Cuenc Chung &§3. This is not quite correct because Dr. Tsan has not inter- 
preted Suna’s words against the background of chronology and geography and in 
the context of Suna’s other words. Cuenc Chung (cf. HHS 66.1a, 5b-7b) died 
A.D. 88; Suna died either A. D. 219 or shortly after—a difference of some 136 years. 
It is unlikely that Cuenca Chung could have been Sune Chung’s teacher. CHENG 
Chung was a native of the district of K‘ai-feng BA} (near modern K‘ai-feng, 
114°20’E, 34°50’N) in the prefecture of Ho-nan yn] FS: Cuenca Hsiian was a native 
of the district of Kao-mi (near modern Kao-mi, 119°45’E, 36°25’N) in the prefecture 
of Po-hai—a distance of several hundred miles. It is unlikely that Sune Chung 
would refer to CHenc Chung as a Cuenca of Po-hai. Cuenca Hsiian wrote Essays 
on Classical Curriculum; Cuenca Chung was not known to have written a book with 
the same title. It is not likely that Suna Chung could regard Finance Minister 
Cueno Chung as the author of Essays on Classical Curriculum and quote therefrom 
the sentence (see Lru’s memorandum, evidence seven): “I, CHene Hsiian, also 
provided it with a commentary.” 

I should add, however, that the relationship between CHENG and Sung is not one 
of the important items in Dr. Tsan’s book. The main theme of his dissertation is 
a vigorous refutation of the hypothesis, which I made in 1931, that the book Po-hu 
tung =| REG [White-tiger Digest] was not composed by Pan Ku FET (82-92), 
to whom some historically late tradition has ascribed it, but probably by an author 
sometime after 218 and before 245 (cf. IndexPHT i-x). This is not the proper place 
for a complete review of Dr. Tsan’s contentions. Suffice it to say that, instead of 
agreeing with the conclusion of one of our good scholars that my hypothesis has been 
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effectively refuted (cf. KTChiaYi 131, n. 482), I myself am of the opinion that, had 
Dr. Tsan understood better the nature of some of the critical problems involved or 
the contextual relations of some of the passages in question, perhaps he might not 
have been so vehement in opposing my hypothesis or so determined in supporting 
the traditional ascription of the book to Pan Ku. As a matter of fact, through his 
painstaking perusal of the rather dry book Dr. Tsan has made some very significant 
discoveries, quite relevant to the problem of the book’s authorship. There is the 
presence of a few passages which would be out of character, if the author were Pan 
Ku, writing under imperial command to give a reliable representation of the scholarly 
conference in White-tiger Hall A.D. 79-80. There is the complete absence of the 
“ su-wang FRE.” “uncrowned king,” doctrine, which must have been rather 
prevalent in the intellectual atmosphere of 79-80. Unfortunately Dr. TsAn tries to 
do away with these discoveries of his own by suggesting later interpolations on the 
one hand and later expurgations on the other. The arguments are as unconvincing 
as they are unnecessary. I am inclined to regard these discoveries of Dr. Tsan as 
further evidence against the traditional ascription of the book to Pan Ku and in 
favor of my speculation about an unknown author at a time somewhere between 
213 and 245, when ambitious demagogues were dreaming of founding new empires 
and ambitious pedants of founding new schools of thought. 

Dr. Tan seems to believe that he has found in my short paper many items wherein 
I was at fault. There is one which is indeed my error (Po hu t‘ung 177, n. 6541, cf. 
IndezPHT x). I had mentioned that Lu Wen-ch‘ao it 3C54 had not seen the 1305 
edition of PoHuTTL and had failed to notice that he did see it at last. This correction 
by Dr. Tsan I gratefully accept. 

° OTS 46.19b has “Lu-ching wei FORE#F, five chiian, with commentary by Sunc 
Chiin.” In the light of the variant reading in TS 57.14b, Yao Chen-tsung (Sui- 
SCCCKC 5195) proposed correctly to emend Lu-ching wei to read Hsiao-ching wei 
AERKEE [Filiality Apocrypha). HsiaoChWei 4a gives the fragment of Suna’s com- 
mentary cited by Liv, attributing its provenance, however, to HsiaoChCS sub- 
commentary. 

52 For the Spring and Autumn Apocrypha, see notes 46 and 48 above. ChChWei 
40a gives the fragment of Sunc’s commentary, attributing its provenance, however, 
to HsiaoChCS subcommentary. 

5° ShihShuoHY 1B.9a-10a carries the story that once in an inn Cenc Hsiian 
overheard Fu Ch‘ien ARE telling someone of his ideas about a commentary on the 
Spring and Autumn Commentary and that thereupon CHENG introduced himself to 
Fv, proposing to give Fu his own, yet incomplete, commentary on the book. Fu Ch‘ien 
was the famous author of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu Tso-shih chuan chieh-i HEKAL RR 
[Elucidations of the Tso Commentary on the Spring and Autumn Annals] in thirty- 
one chiian; cf. SuiSCCCKC 51930. ; 

It seems that when Cuene Hsiian wrote in his Essays on Classical Curriculum, 
regarding the Spring and Autumn Annals, “1, Cuenca Hsiian, also provided it with a 
commentary,” he meant to release the Essays after he had completed his commentary 
on the Spring and Autumn Annals. When he had abandoned the latter project he 
neglected to revise his statement in the Essays. Some such explanation might be 
applicable also to his statement about a commentary of his own on the Canon of 
Filiality. Such changes of plans, resulting in apparent self-contradictions, are not 
rare with a prolific author who had more projects than he had time for them. 
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54 CTS 46.24b has “ Hou-Han shu 447 @& [History of the Latter Han], 138 chiian, 
compiled by Hsten Ch‘eng #{7K.” Hsien was the younger brother of one of the 
wives of Sun Chi‘iian FRE (181-251); ef. SanKC Wu 5.2b. HsiehCHHS is a good 
collection of the fragments of Hs1en’s work. 

5 CTS 46.24b has “Hou-Han chi YF (Chronicles of the Latter Han], 100 
chiian, compiled by Hsien Ying f%#$.” A short biographical sketch of Hsien Ying 
(died 282) is in SanKC Wu 8.11b-14a. HYHHS and HYHHC are two comparable 
collections of the fragments, compiled at about the same time. 

5° CTS 46.24b has “ Hou-Han shu $$ YRS, eighty-three chiian, compiled by Ssu-ma 
Piao mB.” In the light of SuiS 33.1b, ShihT‘ung 12.7b, and TS 58.2a, the 
wording of the title should be emended to read Hsii Han-shu bce 4 [Continuation 
of the History of the Han]. HHS chiian 11-40 represent a part of this work. Outside 
of this, there is a good collection of fragments in SMPHHS. There is a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of Ssu-ma Piao (died circa 306) in ChinShu 82.5a-6a. 

57CTS 46.24b has “ Hou-Han shu 4¢ 72H [History of the Latter Han), 102 chiian, 
compiled by Yitan Shan-sung ¥é [lj #S.” Yiian died A.D. 401; cf. ChinShu 10.4b, 
83.7b. YSSHHS and YSSHHSh are two comparable collections of the fragments of 
Yisan’s history, compiled at about the same time. 

°° Only the text in HsiaoChCS preface 2a subcommentary has this sentence about 
Fan Yeh’s book (cf. HHS 65.16a). It might have been a parenthetical note in 
Liv Tzu-hsiian’s memorandum. 

5° CTS 46.17b has “ Hsiao ching, one chiian, with commentary by Wane Su.” Cf. 
SuiSCCCKC 5157. For Wana Su, see note 5 above. Neither Wana’s commentary 
nor the memorial of Ssu-ma I i] Hj @% [179-251; referred to in Lrv’s memorandum 
by his posthumous title, Ssu-wa Hsiian wang By] 5‘ ., conferred in 264; ef. 
ChinShu 1.1a-20b] is extant. A collection of Wanc’s commentary is in Ma Kuo-han’s 
YHSFCIS, ts‘e 40. Ma was puzzled by the fact that Wana never quoted or 
refuted Cenc Hsiian in this work. His conclusion was that such refutations must have 
been expurgated by the Brilliant Emperor! 

°° This seems to be the weakest of Liv’s twelve arguments. Since the court order 
was to have contemporary scholars write commentaries on the Canon of Filiality, 
there was hardly need to mention the commentary by a former scholar. Moreover, 
Cuena Chung and Ma Jung Re (79-166) both were said to have written com- 
mentaries on the Canon of Filiality (CTSW 1.24b, SuiS $2.26a; cf. SuiSCCCKC 5156- 
5157). That Ssu-ma I’s memorial had said nothing about them would not be 
enough evidence against their having done so. 

* The reading in HsiaoChCS preface 2a subcommentary, “hao fa Cuenca tuan 
EPS ARGO »” “was wont to expose CuEeNc’s shortcomings,” seems to be preferable to 
the reading in the other versions, “fa yang Cuenc tuan 3¢4% 8h 49,” “to expose 
and air Cxena’s shortcomings.” 

*2CTS 46.19b has “Sheng cheng lun B2¢ ig [Best Evidence], eleven chiian.” In 
the light of SuiS $2.29b and TS 57.15a, the name of the author, Wanc Su, should have 
been added. Cf. SuiSCCCKC 5188-5190. There are several collections of the frag- 
ments of the book; I use SCLPP, which represents P‘t Hsi-jui’s collection and criticism 
of the fragments. 

Recently, Dr. Kramers (KTChiaYii 80-82) thought that a passage in “Shih i 
F¥EE,” “Dispelling Doubts,” of Yuan Hsing-ch‘ung TAT (653-729), cited in 
Ywan’s biographical sketch (CTS 102.14b-20a, TS 200.4a-6b), “ contradicts the state- 
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ments in Wang Su’s biography and in the bibliographical chapters of the Sui and 
T’ang dynastic histories that Wang Su compiled or composed the Shéng chéng lun,” 
and that there is the possibility of the book’s not being by Wane Su. This speculation 
is not quite necessary. Ywan’s words do not imply that Sheng cheng lun was com- 
posed by some person or persons other than Wane Su, whose followers became silent 
in later years (cf. also ScholarComplaint 127). Ywan meant only: “The rights and 
wrongs are all demonstrated in the Sheng cheng lun. But by answering the questions 
Wanc Su was worn out in course of time.” 

*? The text in THY 77.10a does not have the clause “i-li kuei shu $e FRSCHR,” “ its 
thoughts are confused and loose,” and it should be added in accordance with TFYK 
604.7a. WYYH 766.9b has the clause with, however, the incorrectly cut “shu 
BR.” HsiaoChCS preface 2a subcommentary has “i-li kuei niu ,” “its thoughts 
are confused and absurd.” “Shu,” being of even tone, would be preferable to “ niu” 
of oblique tone because the last word, “lou Bia.” “uncouth,” of the preceding anti- 
thetical clause is of an oblique tone. 

° Judging by the context and Liv’s literary style, I feel that he should have pro- 
ceeded to substantiate his charges against the language and the thoughts of the 
CHENG commentary. Perhaps he did. Among the various prefatory pieces to 
HsiaoChCS, there is one by Fu Chu {jE (sometimes attributed to Sun Shih Fh 
Be , 962-1033; cf. CIK 224.3b), which quotes Liu Tzu-hsiian as having said that the 
CHENG commentary had ten errors and seven puzzles. It seems that the instancing 
of these errors and puzzles might have occurred at the present juncture in the text. 
If so, this part of the text had suffered considerable deletion in the course of 
transmission, 

°5 SChi says nothing about the discovery of the Canon of Filiality in Archaic Script. 
HS 30.12a has on its bibliographical list “Canon of Filiality, archaic, K‘una version, 
one fascicle, twenty-two sections.” Commentator Yen Shih-ku quotes Liv Hsiang 
Z| {mJ} (80-9 B.C.; see note 188 below) to say that the text was in the archaic script, 
that the [sixth] section, beginning with “shu-jen HE A,” “common people,” was 
divided into two sections, that the [ninth] section, beginning with “ Tsrna-tzu [yiieh] 
kan-wen Ae F | Ble »’ “Tsenc-tzu said ‘May I presume to ask,’” was divided 
into three sections, and that there was one extra section to make up a total of twenty- 
two sections. A fragment of the Hsin lun it (New Discussions] by Huan Téan 
tiie (died A.D. 56) says that the archaic text consisted of one chiian, twenty-two 
sections, 1872 words, and that the “ modern” text differed from it by more than four 
hundred words (quoted in HS 30.18a commentary; cf. [Lin 3.18a, TPYL 608.5a). 

HS 30.18a says that the text of the Canon of Filiality in the “ modern” script was 
the same for the several schools and that the archaic text from the walls of the 
K‘une house alone was different. Two passages from the modern text (ninth section, 
HsiaoChCS 5.2a, 3a) were quoted with the observation that scholars had never 
explained them satisfactorily and that the readings in the archaic text were different 
in both cases. 

HS 30.4b says that near the close of the reign of Emperor Wu-ti Kir (140-87 
B.C.) Prince Kung of Lu had partially demolished Confucius’ house and found, amidst 
the sounds of music, the archaic texts of the Canon of History, the Canon of Pro- 
priety, the Analects of Confucius, and the Canon of Filiality, that K‘una An-kuo, a 
descendant of Confucius, obtained all these books and presented to the court the 
Canon of History, and that, owing to the black magic case (91 B.C.; cf. HS 6.32b, 
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HFHD 2.114), the archaic text of the Canon of History had not been recognized at 
the university. A somewhat earlier and slightly different version of the story is in 
the letter of Lrv Hsir. 3X, in 6 B.C., to the professors of classics, as cited in HS 
$6.35b-36a. After sketching the paucity of classical scholarship, Liu goes on to say: 
“Hence the Edict said, ‘Propriety has crumbled and music fallen. Books are in- 
complete, some leaves having dropped off. We are very much grieved.’ This was 
seven or eight decades after the rise of Han—long after the time when the canonical 
texts were complete. Then Prince Kung of Lu, wishing to build a palace, demolished 
Confucius’ house and obtained from within the broken walls archaic texts: thirty-nine 
pten of extra-canonical Propriety and sixteen p‘ien of extra-canonical History. After 
the T‘ien-Han Ke period [100-97 B.C.], K‘una An-kuo presented them to the Court. 
It encountered the sudden disaster of the black magic case and had not the time to 
promulgate them.” It may be observed that, since Liu was speaking to the professors 
mainly on the five classics on which professorships were founded, his silence about 
the archaic texts of the Canon of Filiality and the Analects of Confucius need not 
invalidate the story about them as told in the bibliographical section of HS, which 
was, after all, based on his Ch‘i-liieh its [Seven Bibliographical Summaries, seven 
chiian; cf. HS 30.1b; ef. SuiSCCCKC 6424-6425]. 

In his memorial, A.D. 121, presenting his father’s Shuo-wen chieh-tzu Fie a eo 
[Etymological Dictionary], Hsis Ch‘ung aFivp said (SWCTKL 6766a-6767a): “ My 
father, Hsii Shen, also made a study of the ‘ Hsiao-ching K‘una-shih ku-wen shuo ‘ 
ZERE FL Fea,’ ‘Explanations of the K‘une archaic text of the Canon of Fili- 
ality.’ The archaic text of the Canon of Filiality was presented to the Court by ‘ Lu- 
kuo San-lao 44 [aj =,’ ‘an Elder of the Principality of Lu,’ in the time of 
Emperor Chao-ti [4 #7 [86-74 B.C.] and was edited by Chi-shih-chung i-lang £3 3{t 
Fae BS [Chancellory Counselor] Wer Hung He in the Chien-wu AiR period 
[25-55]. Since all the explanations have been transmitted orally and are not available 
officially, they are now carefully compiled in one fascicle and presented herewith.” 
It may be noted that as late as A.D. 121 there was still no recorded knowledge of 
K‘une An-kuo’s commentary on the Canon of Filiality. 

The earliest mention of the K‘unc commentary appeared in the second postface of 
ChiaYii, which, I suspect, was composed by K‘unc Meng 4,3, who gave the book 
to his teacher Wane Su for annotation and publication circa 250. Here (ChiaYii 
10.26a-b; cf. KTChiaYii 106-107) it is said: “ After the T‘ien-Han period [100-97 B.C.], 
Prince Kung of Lu demolished the former house of Confucius and obtained books from 
within the walls, all of which he returned to K‘une An-kuo. K‘une An-kuo then 
studied archaic and modern scripts, brought together the interpretations of many 
teachers, and composed Ku-wen Lun-yii hsiin Fx teas dl [Exegeses of the Archaic 
Analects of Confucius], twenty-one [eleven in the text; twenty-one as quoted in 
HsiaoChSI 97; cf. HS 30.11a] p‘ien; Ku-wen Hsiao-ching chuan BXFRS [Com- 
mentary on the Canon of Filiality in Archaic Script], two p‘ien; Ku-wen Shang-shu 
chuan Fx hie fe [Commentary on the Canon of History in Archaic Script], fifty- 
eight p‘ien—all texts in the tadpole script obtained from within the walls. He also 
collected and edited K‘ung-shih chia yii FL mR [K‘ung-family Analects], forty- 
four p‘ien. At the time of completion, there occurred the black magic case, and these 
books were held up and not promulgated for study. After being a professor, K‘une 
An-kuo served as the prefect of Lin-huai —&#. He was in office six years, was 
dismissed because of illness, and died at home in his sixtieth year.” 
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In note 5 above, giving a rapid survey of the problems arising from the Canon of 
History in Archaic Script, I had not taken up the problem of the chronology of K‘une 
An-kuo’s life. It seems better to take it up here. This problem emerges when what 
is said of K‘une An-kuo’s activities by Liu Hsin, HS, and ChiaYi is contrasted with 
what SChi says of him (SChi 47.29a; cf. MH 1.cxviii, 5.484; ChKCA 135): “ K‘una 
An-kuo was a professor under our present Emperor and became at last the prefect 
of Lin-huai. He died early. K‘una An-kuo begot K‘una Ang JJ. K‘una Ang 
begot K‘una Huan §£ .” The problem becomes more complicated when the dates 
of Prince Kung of Lu (invested as Prince of Lu 155 B.C.; died 128 B.C.; cf. SChi 
59.2b, HS 6.9b, 53.3b) are contrasted with the varying times assigned to his discovery 
of archaic books or to K‘una An-kuo’s presenting one or more of them to the court. 
When one tries to make K‘una’s alleged lifespan of sixty years meet, at the lower 
end, the black magic case (in 91 B.C.) and, at the upper end, the personal instruc- 
tion by Fu Sheng (who was aged more than ninety in the reign of Emperor Wen-ti 
RH, 179-157 B.C.; cf. SChi 121.8a), as claimed in the author’s prefaces to his 
commentaries on the Canon of History in Archaic Script and the Canon of Filiality in 
Archaic Script, one realizes that much, if not all, of the source material is unworthy 
of acceptance. 

Since Prince Kung of Lu died in 128 B.C. it is obvious that his discovery of archaic 
texts could not have taken place either after the T‘ien-Han period (100-97 B.C.) or 
near the close of Emperor Wu-ti’s reign (140-87 B.C.). Should the HS reading “ Wu-ti 
mo 3%,” “near the close of Emperor Wu-ti’s reign,” be incorrect, the possible emenda- 
tions are (1) “ Wu-ti ch‘u 8,” “near the beginning of Emperor Wu-ti’s reign,” and (2) 
“ Ching-ti mo RK,” “near the close of Emperor Ching-ti’s reign (156-141 B.C.) .” 
A remark of Wane Ch‘ung (LunHeng 28.1b; cf. Lun-héng 1.449, ChKCA 134) actually 
places the prince’s discovery of books near the close of Emperor Ching-ti’s reign. 
Accepting this, CHavannes (MH 1.cxvi-cxviii) observed that K‘une An-kuo, who 
was killed prematurely in 91 B.C., probably had not yet been born at the time of 
the discovery. However, CHAVANNES’s assumption of K‘una An-kuo’s execution in 
91 B.C. cannot be confirmed in any text. And, as pointed out by J. J. L. Duyvenpaxk 
in JAOS 55 (1935) .332, if K‘una had died in 91 B.C. his death could not have been 
regarded as premature since Ssu-ma Ch‘ien [who had stopped writing by 90 B.C.] had 
already mentioned K‘una’s grandson by name. 

On the other hand, Liv Hsin’s letter might be taken to support the emendation 
“near the beginning of Emperor Wu-ti’s reign.” Though the edict Liu quoted was 
probably the one issued in 124 B.C. (cf. SChi 121.8b; HS 6.10b, 88.4a; HFHD 2.54), 
his mentioning seventy or eighty years between the advent of Han (206 B.C.) and the 
telling of the story of the discovery of books makes it evident that Liu placed the dis- 
covery near the beginning of Wu-ti’s reign—indeed possibly somewhere between 140 
B.C. and 128 B.C. Instead of measuring K‘une’s short life from the lower end up, as 
did Cuavannes, most of the Chinese scholars tackling the problem would start some- 
where near the upper limit and measure K‘uno’s lifespan upward and downward. 
Both Tina Yen (LunYiKCCW 2.39a-b) and Wanc Kuo-wei (KTCL 11.3b-4a), for 
instance, would commence with the year 126 B.C. as approximately the time when 
Ni K‘uan 52@,#{, a student of Professor K‘una An-kuo at the imperial university, 
was appointed a clerk of the Supreme Court by Chief Justice Cana T‘ang me 
(SChi 121.8b; HS 58.11b, 19B.19b; ChKCA 129 is in error by making K‘une a 
student of Ni). This would put K‘una already a professor of classics at the 
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imperial university in 126 B.C. in his, say, twenties or thirties. It would be quite 
possible for him to receive the newly discovered books from Prince Kung of Lu 
whether the discovery occurred near the end of Ching-ti’s reign or near the beginning 
of Wu-ti’s. Since the prefecture of Lin-huai was not created until 117 B.C. (HS 28A. 
86b), his becoming the prefect of Lin-huai must have occurred either in that year or 
after it. Suppose he died in 116 B.C. in his late thirties or early forties, it would 
be quite possible for Ssu-ma Ch‘ien, writing in, say, 91 B.C., to have known his 
grandson by name, on the one hand, and to regard his death as early, on the other. 

If K‘una An-kuo “died early,” as Ssu-ma Ch‘ien said, it would be of course im- 
possible for him to present any archaic text to the court after the T‘ien-Han period 
(100-97 B.C.), as Liv Hsin said. Might there not be a textual corruption in Liv 
Hsin’s letter? Long ago, Cuu I-tsun (PSTChi 58.8b) and Yen Jo-chii (SShuKWSC 
2.5a) pointed to HanChi 25.la, where it is said that the family of K‘une An-kuo 
presented the archaic texts to the court. Indeed, the addition of the one word 
“chia 4,” “family,” to HS 30.4b and HS 36.36b would remove the serious dis- 
crepancy between Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s and Liv Hsin’s words about K‘une An-kuo. But 
this makes it doubly evident that K‘una was no longer living at the time of the 
black magic case, 91 B.C. Now the pseudo-K‘una An-kuo says in his preface to his 
commentary on the Canon of History, “It happened that the Court encountered the 
black magic case and the way of the classics came to a stop.” This is one of the 
strongest evidences against the authenticity of the K‘unc commentary on the Canon 
of History. As for the commentator of the Canon of Filiality in Archaic Script, the 
case is worse. In his preface, he claims to have been a student under Fu Sheng. 
This makes him at least a boy of teen age in 157 B.C. He mentions the presentation 
of the archaic text to the court by K‘une Tzu-hui #[--3%, an Elder of Lu. This 
means he was still living at the time of Emperor Chao-ti (86-74 B.C.). Since he 
could not have been then younger than eighty, how could Ssu-ma Ch‘ien say that 
he died early? 

For years I was puzzled as to how such a critical scholar as Liv Tzu-hsiian could 
have been deceived by the pseudo-K‘una commentaries. Now the riddle is solved. 
As so often in the past, Chinese classical scholarship is once more indebted to the 
preservation and republication in Japan of a text long lost from China. Two of the 
five chiian of Liv Hsiian’s subcommentary on the K‘unc commentary of the Canon of 
Filiality were recently found and have been published in facsimile in Hayasur Hideichi 
KIe—., Hsiao-ching shu-i fukugen ni kansuru kenkya ERE MRA TH VR (7 Ba va) 
PFE (Tokys: Bunkyaids 3x FF, 1953), together with Professor Hayasnt’s 
reconstruction of the three (second, third, and fifth) still missing chiian and his 
critical notes. Liru’s subcommentary (1.13b; HsiaoChSI 88) quotes the SChi passage 
relating to K‘une An-kuo’s death. Instead of “tsao-tsu 94%,” “died early,” it 
reads “ mien tsu Rp Ze,” “was dismissed and died.” That this reading in the SChi 
text circa A.D. 600 was very probably also the reading in the SChi text circa A.D. 
250 is evidenced in the second postface to K‘ung-family Analects, where, as we see it 
now, the writer merely took the SChi statement about K‘une An-kuo’s death and added 
to it items from his own imagination. That the same reading was in the SChi text 
of the eighth century would explain why neither the astutely critical Lrv Tzu-hsiian 
nor his learned opponent in the controversy, Ssu-ma Cheng, a masterly commentator 
of SChi, were aware of the chronological incongruity in the claims of the pseudo- 
K‘une, which centuries later became the opening wedge to expose their spuriousness 
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and which has been so much written about in the writings of classical students. Had 
Liv Hsiian’s book continued to be extant in China or had this variant, and possibly 
correct, reading in the SChi text been discovered three hundred years ago, it could 
have saved scholarship tons of writing. 

However, I must add, the removal of the argument based on K‘una An-kuo’s early 
death does not make the pseudo-K‘unc commentaries genuinely K‘una An-kuo’s. 
We have seen in note 5 above how, quite apart from questioning pseudo-K‘una’s 
chronology, the spuriousness of his commentary on the Canon of History in Archaic 
Script can be made evident by showing the spuriousness of his classical text. As for the 
pseudo-K‘unc commentary on the Analects of Confucius, Tine Yen (LunYiKCCW) 
and Suen T‘ao (LunYiKCPW) have demonstrated convincingly its unauthentic 
character. As for the K‘unc commentary on the Canon of Filiality in Archaic Script, 
the fact that it was for the first time mentioned in the questionable postface to the 
questionable book, K‘ung-family Analects, and in the company of these two questionable 
commentaries, should be sufficient to render it suspect. And the suspicion of its 
spuriousness is only strengthened by its subsequent history. 

°° Instead of “chi 4” in THY 77.10a, read “shen }£ ,” as in the other three 
versions. 

°7 See note 14 above, quoting Liu Hsiian’s remark about the place in Hsin Ch‘ang’s 
anthology occupied by the K‘unc commentary. Liv said also (HsiaoChSI 68) , “ Hsin 
Ch‘ang got the text but was not conscious of its excellence.” In the memorandum of 
Ssu-ma Cheng et al., opposing Liu Tzu-hsiian’s opinion, it is also said that the K‘une 
commentary was included in Hsitn Ch‘ang’s anthology. This seems to show that 
though the existence of a K‘unc commentary on the Canon of Filiality in Archaic 
Script was suggested circa 250, such a commentary did not begin to be in circulation 
until circa 424. 

SuiS 32.27b says, “ Under the Liang Ay dynasty [502-556], both the K‘une and 
the Cuene schools of the Canon of Filiality were recognized at the imperial uni- 
versity. But the K‘una text was lost when the Liang suffered rebellion and chaos. 
The Ch‘en [557-589], the Chou [557-581], and the Ch‘i [550-577] dynasties transmitted 
only the Cuene school.” The rebellion and chaos referred to were doubtless the 
rebellion of Hou Ching eR. 548-552, and the capture of Chiang-ling YL 
(112°05’E, 30°20’N) by the Northern army in 554 (cf. TC 161.4a-165.9b). The 
period 548-554 was regarded by Niv Hung AEA) (545-610) as that of the fifth 
bibliographic catastrophe (cf. SuiS 32.5b, 49.3a) . 

Liv Tzu-hsiian did not state when it was that the K‘unc commentary became lost 
to the world. He might have meant its disappearance either after Hstn Ch‘ang’s 
time or after the Liang period. Since a little further on in the memorandum Liv 
quoted Wane Shao (see note 75 below) in saying that the K‘unc commentary had 
never been honored in the schools, it is more likely that he meant the disappearance 
of the book after Hstn Ch‘ang’s time until Wane Shao’s recovery of it. But, since 
the K‘unc commentary had been recognized in the university under the Liang, how 
could Wane Shao and Liv Tzu-hsiian say that it had never been recognized before? 
I was for some time puzzled by this until I read in HsiaoChSI 98 Liv Hsiian’s citation 
of four instances wherein the archaic text quoted by the Liang Emperor Wu-ti Th 
(502-549) was declared by Liu to be spurious because it differed from the text Wana 
Shao had sent him. Obviously Liu Hsiian and Wane Shao believed that the Liang 
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had recognized and then lost the wrong text and that the genuine text, which had 
disappeared since Hsin Ch‘ang’s time, did not reappear until their own time. 

°° T am still undecided on both the title and the name of the man, “ Pi-shu hsiieh- 
shih ABPFAR-- Wane Usiao-i FAIR.” TFYK has the same reading. In the 
place of “ Pi-shu hsiieh-shih,” HsiaoChCS subcommentary reads “ Pi-shu hsiieh-sheng 
-E .” WYYH is undecided between the two readings. Hst Sung in CTW 274.9b 
gives “Chiao-shu hsiieh-shih Ree B+,” but in TKCK 6.8b just “ Pi-shu hsiieh- 
shih.” HsiaoChSI 98 gives Wana Hsiao-i’s title as “Shu-hsiieh po-shih Be e+ 
[Professor of Calligraphy].” In the Sui functionary system, under the Kuo-tzu ssu 
fag FF [Bureau of Education], there were two professors of calligraphy, and they 
were ranked B9b or on the lowest rung of the regular ladder of officialdom (cf. SuiS 
28.5a, 18a). Under the Pi-shu sheng PS [Literary Division], there were pro- 
fessors and sheng-yiian AB [“ students ”] of calendar, astrology, etc. (SuiS 28.2b). 
TC 182.10a says under 615 that Emperor Yang-ti iF (605-618) enlarged the 
personnel of the Literary Division by filling the complement with Hsiieh-shih 
{“ Learned Associates ”]. The title, however, seems to indicate a concurrent appoint- 
ment, for the office of a Hsiieh-shih did not seem to have a ranking of its own. In 
TC 183.7b, under 617, it is said that the Hsiieh-shih of the three colleges in the Eastern 
Capital all volunteered to join the army, attempting to repel the rebels. These 
Hsiieh-shih would seem to be students; and the term Hsiieh-shih [‘ Learned Scholars ”] 
applied to them might have been merely a euphemism. 

The question then is: Was it that when he bought the book in 594 Wana was a 
student, sometimes euphemistically called Hsiieh-shih, in the Literary Division, and 
that some years later, when Liu Hsiian wrote the subcommentary, WANG had become 
a Professor of Calligraphy? Was it that Wana was a Professor of Calligraphy in 
594 and that some years later, when the K‘unc commentary had obtained official 
recognition, he was holding the same or another office and was appointed a Learned 
Associate of the Literary Division? We shall need more data in order to make a 
choice between the two possibilities. 

Apart from the varying titles given him, we know practically nothing about Wane 
Hsiao-i. SuiS 76.8b-10a gives a short biographical sketch of Wana Cheng =H of 
Ch‘en-liu eed (modern K‘ai-feng, 114°20’E, 34°50’N), who had a secondary name, 
Hsiao-i, and who evidently used it as his official name in a letter, circa 606, to 
Emperor Yang-ti’s second son, the Prince of Ch‘i HE (cf. SuiS 3.7b, 59.8a). His not 
using the name Cheng might be owing to its being a homophone of the name of 
Yana Cheng ##ifi. the grandfather of the founder of the Sui dynasty. According 
to the biographical sketch, this Wane Hsiao-i served as Chu-pu SERGE [“ Registrar ”] 
of Pien-chou {£4} early in the K‘ai-huang BH period (581-600) and was later 
appointed Hsien-yii $%RF [‘ District Commissioner of Police”; B9a or B9b depending 
on the class of the district], which appointment he did not accept. If he was the same 
Wane UHsiao-i who bought the K‘une commentary in 594, it was quite possible, to 
judge by the official rankings, that he became a Professor of Calligraphy in or before 
594. The biographical sketch, however, says nothing of his being a Professor of 
Calligraphy, nor of his having served in the Literary Division, nor of his having 
bought the K‘une commentary on the Canon of Filiality in Archaic Script. 

°° The text in THY 77.10a has “chih ff,” “to set up,” which should be emended 
to read “mai i,” “to buy,” as in TFYK 604.72, WYYH 766.9b, and HsiaoChCS 


preface 2a subcommentary. 
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70 Chen jen Pi A. ” in the text puzzled me at first, for it may be taken to be 
a person’s name or to mean “an old acquaintance.” When I read in PeiS 83.7a 
that some of the men of letters were called “Ch‘i jen ##)\,” some “Ch‘en jen,” 
I realized that Ch‘i and Ch‘en referred to the dynasties that had ceased to exist. 
“Ch‘en jen” then meant a subject or probably an official of the extinct Ch‘en, who 
had been brought to the capital, Ch‘ang-an fe% (108°55’E, 34°15’N), after Sui’s 
conquest of Ch‘en in 589. 

7 Wang Shao =i) was appointed Chu-tso-lang 364 Hf [“ Official Writer of the 
Literary Division ”’] in 594; cf. TC 178.5a. In the text of Lrv Tzu-hsiian’s memorandum, 
Wanc’s name Shao is printed correctly {iJ in THY 77.10a and wrongly # in the 
other three versions. SwiS 69.la-10b gives a biographical sketch of Wana Shao. 
Wane’s secondary name was Chiin-mou #448. Mou and shao both have the meaning 
“to make an effort.” 

Liv Hsiian BiX¥% (died circa 613 in his sixty-eighth year) has a biographical 
sketch in PeiS 82.22a-26b and SuiS 75.15b-20a, the latter being an almost identical 
text. He was a native of the district of Ching-ch‘eng cae (sixty li northeast of 
modern Chiao-ho 3 Yi] , 116°15’E, 38°00’N) in the prefecture of Ho-chien {J [ii] and 
was famous for extraordinary erudition. He was appointed Tien-nei chiang-chiin JR 
FAAH$ i (A8a) circa 584 [cf. SuiS 47.2a; Wer Shih-k‘ang 9 HERE ceased to be 
Li-pu shang-shu Bae in 584]. In 586 when the stelae of classics were trans- 
ported from Lo-yang }f%[% (112°30’E, 34°40’N) to the capital he and Liv Ch‘ao 
2] hi (544-610) were ordered by the emperor to discuss with the other scholars the 
decipherment of the inscriptions, and they defeated the other scholars severely in 
debate (cf. SuiS 75.14b-15a). It is likely that sometime after this an informer accused 
him of having forged some ancient books, more than one hundred chiian, presented 
them to the court, and received rewards for them. There happened to be a general 
amnesty, possibly that of 589 (SuiS 2.4a), and he was pardoned from paying the 
death penalty and was only stripped of all ranks and honors. He returned to his 
native place and took up teaching for a livelihood. So when Wana Shao received 
the K‘une commentary from Wana Hsiao-i in Ch‘ang-an in 594 Liu was back at 
home in the district of Ch‘eng-p‘ing wee in the prefecture of Ying-chou jai 
(the district was renamed Ching-ch‘eng in 598; the prefecture was renamed Ho-chien 
in 607; cf. SuiS 3.8b, 30.19a; SuiSTLCKC 4832, 4833). Liu said in HsiaoChS] 98: 
“In 594 Professor of Calligraphy Wane Hsiao-i bought it [the K‘una commentary] 
in the market of the Capital and showed it to Official Writer of the Literary Division 
Wanc Shao [ 8 should be changed to fi} |. Wana Shao sent it to me.” Again, in 
his preface (HsiaoChSI 64), Liu said, “ Wane Shao first got the book in 594 [Shih 
yu tsai should be emended to read shih-yu-ssu tsai +A pg #) and had it sent 
far away to me.” 

78 The text in THY 77.10a suffers an inversion becausé of carelessness in movable- 
type printing. The sentence “Erh keng tz‘u-shu wu chien-pen” should be emended 
to read as it does in the other three versions, “ Erh tz‘u-shu keng-wu chien-pen ffi) 4h 

™ Ku-wen Hsiao-ching chi-i UFR [Doubtful Readings of the Canon of 
Filiality in Archaic Script] does not appear in Liv Hsiian’s biographical sketch, nor 
in the bibliographical sections in the Sui and Tang histories. In his preface to 
HsiaoChSI (p. 64), Liu said that after receiving the K‘unc commentary from Wane 
Shao he and Liv Ch‘ao (who was stripped of official rank in 586 and returned home 
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to teach students in the district of Wu-ch‘iang FAH [115°50’E, 38°00'N; the eastern 
part of which became Ch‘ang-t‘ing £4 in 596; cf. SuiSTLCKC 4804); cf. SuiS 
75.14a-15a) corrected the errors in the text and used it to teach students, that the 
book had circulated fairly well north of the Yellow River though it had not been 
publicized elsewhere, and that he now provided it with a subcommentary. Then he 
went on to say, “As for the erroneous readings in the K‘une commentary, since 
there is no other copy for purposes of comparison, I write Doubtful Readings of 
the Canon of Filiality. As for the untidiness of CoeNc—the commentary is not really 
Cuena’s—I write Hsiao-ching ch‘ii-huo SERS BK {Foolish interpretations of the 
Canon of Filiality).” The Doubtful Readings and the Foolish Interpretations were 
evidently two companion works to his subcommentary. NGSM 34 has Liv Hsiian’s 
subcommentary, five chiian; Foolish Interpretations, one chiian. SuiSCCCKC 5163 
is in error by suggesting that what Liv Tzu-hsiian called Doubtful Readings might be 
the same book as Foolish Interpretations. 

78 Since Lrv Tzu-hsiian did not mention Liv Hsiian’s subcommentary and since 
he gave Wane Hsiao-i an official title different from the one given in the subcom- 
mentary, I am inclined to speculate that he might not have consulted HsiaoChSI, 
though it was in the imperial library (cf. CTS 46.18a, where the word #€ in the 
title should be emended to read fife). Liv’s information relating to the recovery 
of the K‘une commentary and Wane Shao’s opinion of the book might have come 
from Liu Hsiian’s Doubtful Readings of the Canon of Filiality. 

In section thirteen of the Canon of Filiality in Archaic Script (KBKéky6 19a-b) 
the text gives five stages of filiality toward parents: respecting them in daily living, 
giving them joy while taking care of them, feeling solicitous about them when they 
are sick, mourning when they die, and expressing reverence while offering sacrifices. 
The commentary says that, of the five, two concern life and three death (ef. 
KWHsiaoChKC 18a, HsiaoChSI 42-43). Lrv Hsiian’s subcommentary (HsiaoChSI 
148) quotes Wane Shao’s remark that since sickness belongs to life and not to death 
the two and three in the commentary should exchange places and Liv Ch‘ao’s remark 
in support of this emendation because no filial son could bear the thought of death 
while a parent is sick. It seems that Wane Shao also participated in editing the K‘une 
commentary. We do not know whether he did so through correspondence or in 
personal conference with the two Liv. If the latter, it might have taken place late 
in the K‘ai-huang period (581-600) when the two Liu were summoned to the capital 
by the Crown Prince. 

Concerning Wana Shao’s remark that the K‘unc commentary had never been 
honored in the schools, see note 67 above. Wane Shao’s sponsorship of the K‘une 
commentary might have helped to bring about its final recognition under the Sui. 
SuiS 32.27a says: “L1u Hsiian then narrated the loss and the recovery of the book, 
wrote a subcommentary of it, and publicized it to the world. Gradually it was heard 
at the court, and, later, by law it was established on a par with the CHENG com- 
mentary. Scholars were vociferous, all declaring it to be Liu Hsiian’s own creation, 
not K‘una’s old text—the imperial library never having the book before.” 

Lu Te-ming, who wrote in 583 (cf. CTSWHLSC 1b-3a, SShuSWKCS 191), and 
therefore eleven years before Wana Hsiao-i discovered the K‘unc commentary, said 
(CTSW 1.24b; cf. CTSWHLSC 102b, 103b) merely that the archaic text was not in 
current use. He used the CHENG commentary though he realized that the comments 
therein differed from those in CuHenc’s other classical commentaries. In his glosses 
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on the Canon of Filiality Lu occasionally quoted the archaic text—perhaps indirectly 
from quotations in other works. 

7° OTS 47.8b has “Lao-tzu 3-}-, two chiian, with commentary by Ho-shang-kung: 
Wy EZ *. of. LaoTK 32-53. We have now a T‘ang manuscript text of this book 
from Tun-huang; cf. Stein 477, 3926 in TSCK 1 (1939) .399, 411; Petiior 2417, 2735 
in PPTSKKK 7.6 (December 1933) .48, 8.1(February 1934) .39; PLTHLaoTzu 95-124, 
II. 72-162; STHPTTCTC 27-29. 

Professor Eduard Erxes makes, in his introduction to HSKCLaoTzu, a vigorous 
defense of Ho-shang-kung’s priority in date among the extant commentators of 
Lao-tzu. It seems to me that none of the arguments is conclusive. There is really 
no assurance that the so-called Honorable Immortal Ko’s preface actually came from 
the hand of Ko Hsiian $5%K [fl. circa 250; cf. SanKIWC 3256, RoshiGS 35-48, 
LaoTK 94-95, HTLaoTzuSM 170-71, HSKLaoTzuCCTC 44-50, LaoTzuHECCC 91, 
n. 1] or that it was originally written for this commentary. The so-called Kao Yu 
quotation, if proved, would indeed place the Ho-shang-kung commentary before 
A.D. 200. But Kao did not specify it as a quotation, and the passage in question 
is quite different from the supposed original in Ho-shang-kung’s commentary. 

Mr. Wanc Ming (LaoTzuHSKCCK 4, 25) studies the characteristics of thought 
in the Ho-shang-kung commentary and suggests that it might be the work of someone 
in the second half of the second century, who, somewhat like the hermit Cxr1ao 
Shen 44 (HHS 113.18a-14a), was interested principally in the cultivation of 
health and long life. More recently Professor Jao Tsung-i compares the Ho-shang- 
kung commentary with the “Hsiang-erh” commentary (LaoTzuHECCC 87-92) and 
demonstrates convincingly that the latter had used, modified, or distorted the former. 
This would surely put the Ho-shang-kung commentary in a time not later than the 
second century if the Hsiang-erh commentary was really the work of Cano Ling 
HE (fl. 142) or even his grandson Cuanc Lu ihe 1§ (fl. 185-215). The Taoistic 
cult, however, abounds in fabricated items fancifully ascribed to its founders and 
prophets. That neither Ko Hung Birk (fl. 326) in PaoP‘uTzu nor Juan Hsiao-hsii 
oc ARK in Chi-lu -+4% (compiled in 528, now not extant, but titles of books 
registered therein generally reappear in the bibliographical section of SuiS) had given 
any information on the Hsiang-erh commentary might justify a reservation on the 
correctness of its ascription to either of the two CHANG. 

Tuan Yii-ts‘ai BYE ZR (1735-1815) said (CTSWHLKC 10b; cf. CTSWHLSC 118b) 
that Ho-shang-kung’s commentary must have come after the time of Wane Pi 
(226-249) for Wano’s interpretations were sometimes explained therein. An intriguing 
case is section thirty-one in both commentaries. In 1775 Cut Yiin #EPA et al. had 
pointed out that in this section of Wanc’s commentary (LaoTzuTTC 1.32b-33a; cf. 
KPTaoTeCCK 1.99a-104b) the words of the commentator seemed to have become 
mixed up with the text of Lao-tzu, though the whole undifferentiated section was 
treated as the classical text in Ho-shang-kung’s commentary (LaoTzuTTCh 1. 16a-b; 
cf. HSKCLaoTzu 62-64). Since Ho-shang-kung commented on every sentence in this 
‘section, Lru Shih-p‘ei (LaoTzuCP 11b-12a) and Ma UHsii-lun (LaoTzuHK, preface 
3a-b, 2.131b-187b) would conclude that Ho-shang-kung had commented on WaANc’s 
comment and must be therefore a later commentator (cf. also RéshiKK 274-278, 
LaoTzuCH 51-52, LaoTzuKC 1.41b-48a, WayPower 181-182, LaoTzuChK 172-74, 
TaoTeChing 77-79). Yet, it has been observed that some T‘ang and Sung com- 
mentators had mentioned that Wana Pi did not believe section thirty-one to have 
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been composed by Lao-tzu and that hence he made no comment on this section 
save the sentence, “This section, I suspect, was not by Lao-tzu” (cf. LaoTzuCK 
214, LaoTWCCC 2.59-62, LaoTzwCCHP 139-145). If so, the commentary that is 
mixed up with the text in section thirty-one might be by some commentator or 
commentators long before Wane Pi’s time, and Ho-shang-kung’s having commented 
on the commentary need not make his work later than Wana Pi’s. However, the 
sentence, “ This section, I suspect, was not by Lao-tzu,” is not in the transmitted 
text of Wanc’s commentary. Could it have been quoted from Wano’s other book 
or books on Lao-tzu extant during the T‘ang and Sung periods (cf. LaoTK 88-89)? 
Wanc also doubted that section seventy-five was by Lao-tzu, yet he commented on its 
general purport (cf. LaoTzuCK 440, LaoTWCCC 3.113-114). It seems to me that 
we need more research on the two commentaries before we can pronounce definitely 
which had appeared first. 

™? TaoTzuTTCh preface, ascribed to Ko Hsiian, says, “yii ho chih pin Faz 
A.” “on the bank of a river,” not, as Lru Tzu-hsiian gives, “yii ho ch'ti F}A] 
Ht .” “on the bend of a river.” 

78 LaoTzuTTCh preface says that Ho-shang-kung, sitting on a boat, had risen like 
a cloud to the sky before Emperor Wen-ti was ready to present himself as a humble 
pupil and that, after receiving the book, the emperor found the master to have 
completely disappeared (cf. TunHuangPCLCHP 22, HSKCLaoTzu 9). It seems 
that, while writing his memorandum, Liv Tzu-hsiian had depended on his memory 
without taking the trouble to verify all references. Hence such minor inaccuracies 
as his citations from the preface. 

™ The preface also says that some seventeen centuries had elapsed between Ho- 
shang-kung’s writing the commentary and his meeting Emperor Wen-ti (179-157 B.C.). 
This would mean that this commentary on Lao-tzu was written some thirteen centuries 
before Lao-tzu, the man, and some fifteen or sixteen centuries before Lao-tzu, the 
book! For recent discussions on the dates of Lao-tzu and Lao-tzu, cf. numerous 
papers by various scholars in KSP 4 (1933) .803-520, 6 (1935) .74-101, 387-441, 526-643; 
RoS6Déky6 23-48; LLaoTzuFeiWan; LaoTzuHsinK; LaoTzuKL; CRMDLaoTzu; 
RéshiNendai 13-18, 316-603; LaoTzuSTSH; DateLaodz; LaoTzuDubs; IdentLaodz; 
SHChPhilos 93-94; LaoTzuWT; LaoTzuHL; TaoTeChing 6-7. 

8° HS 30.20a-b; cf. HSIWCKC 1412, HSIWCTL 1604-1605, HSIWCSP 1469-1470. 

*} The following two sentences are not in the THY 77.10b text, and the third only 
partially. I translate them from the TF YK 604.7a text. 

®? For this literary allusion, cf. Analects 841. 

8° For this literary allusion, cf. TsoChuen 409. 

**In the place of “tse wei so yin Me 4et3e he,” I prefer the reading “t‘an FF tse 
so yin” in WYYH 766.10a. For this literary allusion, cf. YiKing 373, paragraph 72. 

®° Here Liu uses Wane Pi’s secondary name, Wanc Fu-ssu fig, in order to 
balance the three characters in “ Ho-shang-kung.” 

** HS 30.2a-3a; cf. HSIWCKC 1387-1399, HSIWCTL 1538-1538, HSIWCSP 1487- | 
1440. 

®S7CTS 46.40b has “ Ch‘i-lu A [Seven-Division Bibliography], twelve chiian, 
compiled by Juan Hsiao-hsii Bye 2:4 [479-536].” Cf. SuiSCCCKC 5427-5428. Juan’s 
bibliography has been lost; only its preface, dated 528, is preserved in KHungMingC 
108-111. 

** Juan’s bibliography was not the earliest to record the so-called Tzu-hsia’s com- 
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mentary on the Canon of Changes. Liv Tzu-hsiian had overlooked its mention in 
the earlier Catalogue of the Imperial Library of Chin by Hsin Hsii. See Ssu-ma 
Cheng’s memorandum. 

®° 178 $0.2a-b has under “ J-chuan 3, {@ [Commentaries on the Canon of Changes)” 
two p‘ien by Han Ying #i¢ 34 and eight p'ien by Tina K‘uan Ti; cf. HSIWCTL 
1613-1614. 

°° The expression “ hui-tz‘u Bil] ” or “ hui-la i fal] ” constitutes a lexicographical 
difficulty mainly because “tz‘u” and “la” are graphically so similar that one is 
easily mistaken for the other. In the several recensions of Liv Tzu-hsiian’s memo- 
randum, we have “ hui-tz‘u” in THY 77.10b, CTW 274.10a; “ hui-la” in TF YK 604.8a, 
WYYH 766.10a. PWYF gives “hui-tz‘u” on 63D.98a and “hui-la” on 96.101b, 
citing the same passage in a memorial by Tu-Ku Chi PL & in the New T‘ang 
History. The text of this memorial, A.D. 765, has indeed “ hui-tz‘u” in TS 162.3b, 
but “ hui-la” in the Po-na edition, 162.2b. Lru’s memorandum, which preceded Tu-xvu’s 
memorial by forty-six years, should have been cited also. As to a choice between “ hui- 
tz‘u” and “hui-la,” I am inclined to favor the latter, for it might be a cognate of 
“kuai-la Fe Hi,” “kuei-la $4) Hi,” “huila PER,” ete; cf. TT 2418. To judge 
by the contexts, “ hui-la ” seems to mean “ confusion ” or “ conflict.” 

Yen Yen ({& (born 506 B.C.), a disciple of Confucius, was generally known 
by his secondary name, Tzu-yu FF ; ef. SChi 67.11b-12a, BD 2480. L1v’s historical 
allusion here is to LunYiiCS 11.1a; cf. Analects 153. The sentence containing this and 
the following historical allusion is not in the text of THY 77.10-lla. I translate from 
the text in WYYH 766.10a. The ancient state of Lu 4 had its capital in Ch‘ii-fou 
Hy 6 (117°00’E, 35°35’N). 

*? Here Lrv’s historical allusion is to LiChiCS 7.4a; cf. LiKi 1.188. Hsi-ho Da yay 
has been thought to be some ten miles southeast of modern T‘ang-yin %y[ (114°20’E, 
35°55’N). 

°8 Sun Ch‘ung Ai (249-300; cf. ChinShu 33.18b-23a) and Juan Ch‘i br ti (210- 
268; cf. SanKC Wei 21.7b, ChinShu 49.1a-4a), both famous men of letters, were very 
different in that while Summ was so fond of wealth and extravagance as to invite envy 
and disaster, JuAN was so unconventional and otherworldly as to inspire admiration 
or tolerance. I feel there should have been some historical anecdote that brought 
together the two men’s names in a way that would justify Lriv’s allusion. Such an 
anecdote has either been lost or simply eluded my search. 

°* The story of the dead rat and the crude jade comes from ChanKuoTs 3.53a-b. 
In the state of Cheng $f a piece of unpolished jade is known as “ p‘o 3%.” In the 
state of Chou Jj a dead rat that has not been cured for preservation is known as 
“p‘o Fb.” A man from Chou with a “p‘o” in his pocket calls on a Cheng merchant 
and asks, “Do you wish to buy ‘p‘o’?” “Yes,” answers the Cheng merchant. The 
man from Chou shows his “ p‘o”; the Cheng merchant declines it because it is simply 
a dead rat. 

°° Both THY 77.1la and WYYH 766.10a have so badly abridged this memorial as 
to make it undifferentiated from the memorandum. A better and fuller text is in 
TFYK 6048a-9b. LCCNP 147 believes that this memorial was presented after Ssu-ma 
Cheng’s refutation of the memorandum. This is very unlikely. See the last part of 
the memorial from the Ministry of Propriety, which says that Liv conceded to the 
proposal made by Ssu-ma Cheng et al. 

°° The text has “ tang-i my ”; TKCK 6.4b emends it to “chang-i BU.” 
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°? The text says “the Order of the tenth day of last month [4 April].” This date is 
confirmed by the memorial from the Ministry of Propriety (TF YK 604.lla), which 
says “the Order of the tenth day of the third month [4 April].” Hsii Sung (TKCK 
6.4b, 7a) believes wrongly that the first date should be emended to read “the first 
day of last month [26 March],” and the second “the sixth day of the third month 
[81 March] ”; see also note 6 above. LCCNP 147, quoting L1v’s memorial from the text 
in CTW 274.10b, gives inadvertently “fourteenth ” instead of “tenth.” 

°°“ Chen teng fi SE” in TFYK 604.8b and “ch‘en teng hsiin fa 2” in THY 
77.1la are both wrong and should be emended to read, as in WY YH 766.10b, “ ch‘en 
hsiin fa =.” “T betimes.” 

°° LunYiCS 15.2a-b; cf. Analects 733-735. 

10° WHTL 4.29b says, “ When we come to the Cheng-shih JF &§ period [240-248], 
we find that while the vogue of scholarship was to be literal the followers of Ho Yen 
{Ry B [died 249; cf. SanKC Wei 9.24a-b] had begun to promote the discussion of 
mysticism. Then Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu #£-f- moved forward to contest Con- 
fucius’ right of way.” ShihT‘ung 7.10b says, “ Lao-tzu was written under the Chou jl 
dynasty [1027-256 B.C.] and Chuang-tzu in the time of the Ch‘u 48 state [847-223 
B.C.]. They began to be in circulation only under the reigns of the Han emperors 
Wen-ti [179-157 B.C.] and Ching-ti [156-141 B.C.] and to be highly esteemed only 
through the efforts of Cut K‘ang WEBE (223-262; cf. SanKC Wei 21.8a-9b, ChinShu 
49.1la-16a] and Juan Chi [210-268].” 

71 For the rise of the three commentaries of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu ASK [Spring and 
Autumn Annals): Kung-yang ZN2=f, Ku-liang #E¥Z, and Tso-chuan FG, cf. 
CCCCYT 1.xxvii-xcv. Speaking of classical scholarship under the Northern courts, 
PeiS 81.7b says, “As to the two commentaries, Kung-yang and Ku-liang, most of 
the scholars paid them no attention.” ; 

202 For Tu Yi #EPA (secondary name, Yiian-k‘ai JC Hl; 222-284), cf. SanKC Wei 
16.18b, ChinShu 34.14a, BD 2072. His commentary on the Ch‘un-ch‘iu and the Tso- 
chuan together, Ch‘un-ch‘iu ching chuan chi-chich FEFK#E (AEA, thirty chiian, is 
extant and easily accessible in TsoChuanCS, and Lecce’s translation of the Ch‘un- 
ch%tu and the Tso-chuan (TsoChuen) usually follows Tu’s interpretation. Tu also 
wrote Ch‘un-ch‘iu shih-li FE#KFEP ([Historiographical Rules of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals], fifteen chiian, of which we have a collection of fragments in Ch‘un- 
ChituSL. ShihT‘ung 7.10b says, “Of the three commentaries of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals, the Tso Commentary is the most authoritative. . . . Tu Yii 
annotated it and published its Historiographical Rules; then it sprang into esteem and 
became famous forever.” 

28 For Liv Hsiian $i) (secondary name, Kuang-po 364), see note 72 above. 
For the history of the Canon of History, see note 5 above. ShihT‘ung 12.8a says: 
“In the Chien-wu BERR period [494-497], Yao Fang-hsin, a native of Wu-hsing 5% 
Hl , took the ideas of Ma Jung and Wanc Su in order to make K‘una An-kuo’s com- 
mentary on the chapter ‘Shun tien’ and claimed that he had bought it at Ta-hang 
AML (CTSW 1.14a says “Ta-hang-t‘ou ACAFTHA”; SCSShuCI 3.1b, “Ta-hang-t‘ou 
KAM ”; SuiS 32.12b, “ Ta-hang-shih Hf”). When he presented it the whole 
court discussed it and unanimously declared it false. After the fall of Chiang-ling 
[A.D. 554] the text went to the North; the scholars of the Central Plains got it and 
marveled at it. The Sui scholar Liv Hsiian consequently took this chapter and put 
it among the other chapters of the book. Thus the ‘Shun tien’ chapter in the 
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Canon of History that we study now had originated with Yao.” CTS 46.9b has 
“Shang-shu shu-i ff} #FiILBE [should be jE in the light of HsiaoChSI and SuiS 
75.20a], twenty chiian, composed by Liv Msiian,” which must have been Lrv’s sub- 
commentary on the K‘unc commentary of the Canon of History. K‘une Ying-ta spoke 
highly of Lru’s work in the preface to his own subcommentary (SCSShuCI), though 
he criticized Lru for being too flowery in language and too fond of modifying the 
older opinions. 

Liv Tzu-hsiian did not know the K‘une commentary on the Canon of History to 
be spurious, though he knew its “Shun tien” chapter to be the forgery by Yao Fang- 
hsin. However, IsnrmaMa Juntard (ShinaGRK 161, 165) compared the extant “Shun 
tien” commentary with citations by pre-T‘ang authors and found that there were 
probably two Yao versions: the earlier version was itself a forgery; the later version 
was a forgery of the forgery. Long ago Tsana Lin (ChingITsC 14.13b-15b) had 
thought that of the twenty-eight words at the beginning of the “Shun tien” text 
the first twelve were put together by Yao Fang-hsin and the remaining sixteen by Liu 
Hsiian (cf. also ChKCA 171-172, KSP 7A.320). Now, it is but natural to suspect 
Liv Hsiian of having forged the pseudo-Yao’s pseudo-K‘una comments on the spurious 
“Shun tien.” That Liu Hsiian was known to have forged some ancient books for 
reward made him of course a ready suspect in the forgery of books. Yet, as we 
shall see in note 119 below that the charge that he forged the K‘unc commentary on the 
Canon of Filiality was probably unjust, so I am inclined to the thought that in the 
case of the pseudo-Yao’s “Shun tien” too he was more likely a victim than the 
originator of the fraud. 

Lu Te-ming (CTSW 3.4a-b), writing in the South in 583, had already seen two 
versions of the Yao “ Shun tien ”—one having the extra twelve words, the other having 
the extra twenty-eight. When did Liv Hsiian present the Yao “Shun tien” to the 
Sui court? K‘une Ying-ta (SCSShuCI 2.4b) said that when the Sui court in 582 
collected lost books by purchase it got the Yao chapter. As PeiS 11.14b, SuiS 1.19a, 
and TC 175.10b-11a all place the Sui edict to purchase books on 16 April 583, I believe 
the date “K‘ai-huang erh — nien [582]” in SCSShuCI 2.4b should be emended 
to read “ K‘ai-huang san = nien [583].” If so, the second Yao text seen by Lu Te- 
ming in the South in or before 583 was probably not a copy of the “Shun tien” the 
court got from Liv Hsiian. In other words, it would be easier to believe that the text 
with the twenty-eight extra words had spread from the South to the North than 
the other way around. If so, the second forger was in the South, not Liv Hsiian in 
the North. 

194“ Pan hsing HEFT ” in the TFYK 604.8b text should be emended to “ pan-hsing 
HAT .” 

205 TFYK 604.9a “Chung-shu Men-hsia tsou #1 SEP9Y PZ,” “Memorial from 
the State Council,” is dated “ching-yin 5t #4,” which stands for the third cyclical, 
“ ping-yin wi.” “ping” being taboo because of its homophony with “Ping 
Hj,” the personal name of the father of the founder of the T‘ang dynasty (CTS 1.1b). 

106 Tt may be noticed that in the text of Lru Tzu-hsiian’s memorial he had said 
nothing about Tzu-hsia’s commentary. A permissible speculation is that to his 
memorial to the throne he had attached a copy of his memorandum to the Ministry 
of Propriety. 

197 This is a rather cynical praise; every discerriing reader knows that it is not 
prolific knowledge that makes one a wholesome scholar. 
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1°8 We do not have an independent text of the imperial order of the ninth day of 
the fourth month, namely 2 May. It is summarily quoted in the memorial from the 
Ministry of Propriety, TF YK 604.1la. 

10° TT‘angHsinYii 9.8b says, “Lru Tzu-hsiian’s contentions were quite sound. It 
happened that Su T‘ing BRZEH (670-727; cf. CTS 88.20a-22b, TS 125.3a-7a] and Suna 
Ching FRER (663-737; cf. CTS 96.9b-16a, TS 124.9a-13b, BD 1830], being merely 
pedantic functionaries, were unable to evince the antiquities and went to the extent 
of opposing Liv.” Su and Suna were members of the State Council from 9 February 
717 to 11 March 720; cf. TS 62.2a-b. 

11° The text of the memorial from the Ministry of Propriety is in TF YK 604.9a-11b; 
ef. THY 177.11la-18b, WYYH 766.10b-12a, HsiaoChCS preface 2a-b subcommentary. 
No date is given to the presentation of this memorial. Yet, its date must have been 
before that of the final edict on the controversy, the fifth day of the fifth month, 
namely 28 May. Because the memorial refers to the imperial order of 2 May as that 
of the ninth day of “the fourth month,” not “the present month,” I am inclined to 
speculate that it was drafted in the first four days of the fifth month, namely 24-27 
May. Unfortunately, we do not know who the Minister of Propriety was in 719; 
ef. TPSCLP 1.115. 

111 Kuo-tzu po-shih [-F-fi-- [“ Professor of the Imperial University ”] Ssu-ma 
Cheng pis KA has no biographical account in either of the two T‘ang histories though 
he was one of the principal commentators of SChi; cf. ShikiKK, Volume 10, “ Shiki 
sdron 58 78H.” 198-141, 153-155. THY 77.1la-18a has the text of Ssu-ma 
Cheng’s memorandum and gives his official title as Kuo-tzu chi-chiu a AG 
[“ President of the Imperial University ”’]. This title, if not an error, might have come 
as a later, or even a posthumous, promotion. The ranking of a professor of the 
Kuo-tzu hsiieh crore 3 [“ University College ”] was Ada or on the twentieth rung of the 
ladder of officialdom; that of the president was B3 or on the twenty-fifth rung; ef. 
TTLuTien 21.3b-8b. 

112 SuiS 32.27a says, of the modern-script text of the Canon of Filiality, ““ When the 
Ch‘in burned books [in 213 B.C.] YEN Chih BAX of Ho-chien kept it secretly. At 
the beginning of the Han dynasty [206 B.C.-A.D. 8] his son Yen Cheng AAA 
brought it out—altogether eighteen sections.”” HS says nothing of the two YEN. 

18 This sentence seems to have been derived also from SuiS 32.27a-b. 

4The reading “Cuenc Hsiian” in HsiaoChCS preface 2a subcommentary is 
preferable to “ Cuenc-shih BFE ” in TFYK 604.9b. 

45 Bringing together the mutually varying readings in TFYK 604.9b, THY 17.11b, 
WYYH 766.10b, and HsiaoChCS preface 2a commentary, I reach the emendation: 
BUR AN A FEES IV AR PEG. 

1¢The reading “hou tsao $i ” in TFYK 604.9b should be emended to read 
“yiian tsao iB.” as in the other versions. 

17 When this sentence was quoted in HsiaoChCS preface 2a subcommentary, it 
became so corrupted as to make its latter part read, “he had not yet seen the 
K‘une commentary.” Though Juan Yiian’s collation note has corrected this serious 
error, some scholars have persisted in following it (e.g., HsiaoChTL 76). 

448 The remarks of Ssu-ma Cheng et al. seem to regard the section on “ Kuei-men 
F)P4.” “Inner Apartments,” as a fabrication circa 594. Hence Wu Ch‘eng-shih 
(CTSWHLSC 108a) thought the section was forged by Liv Hsiian. But this conclu- 
sion is really in error for Lu Te-ming (CTSW 1.24b), writing in the South in 588, 
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had already said that the lost archaic text of the Canon of Filiality had a section 
on “Inner Apartments.” Of Liu Hsiian’s subcommentary on this section we have 
only a few fragments; among these there is no special praise on his part (cf. HsiaoChSI 
278-279). In his subcommentary on pseudo-K‘une’s preface he said (HsiaoChSI 
98) that Lu Chi BEF (fl. 210; cf. SuiSCCCKC 5059) in Chou I shu JXj Fit had 
cited “The Canon of Filiality says, ‘ Within the inner apartments, has propriety 
been implemented?’” Lru quoted this to show that Lu Chi had seen the archaic 
text. Unfortunately, Lu Chi’s work is not extant, so we have no way to verify 
Liv Hsiian’s quotation. 

Wane Cheng-chi (HsiaoChCK 160) says, “Since the bibliographical section of the 
Sui History has said, ‘The text of the CHanc-sun $F school has a section on 
“Inner Apartments,”’ we know that the text of one of the modern script schools 
early in the Han dynasty had a section on ‘Inner Apartments.’” Indeed, long ago 
Sun Pen 44s, near the close of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), had cited the same 
passage to prove that the section on “Inner Apartments” was not a late fabrication 
(cf. HsiaoChTC 9A.2b). Yet, HS 30.18a says expressly that the several modern- 
script schools had the same text. It is evident that the Cuana-sun school, being 
one of these schools, could not have had an extra chapter on “Inner Apartments.” 
Yt Ch‘un-hsi RIPE (fl. 1583) thought that the extra section was not originally 
in the text of the Cuanc-sun school but had been inserted by someone in the Chin 
(265-419) or the Sung (420-478) period (cf. HsiaoChTC 9C.4b). Recently Ucutno 
Kumaichitaré (KKGKK $31) thought too that this extra section was a later addition 


to the CHANG-SUN text. 
I am, however, inclined to the belief that the text of SuiS 32.27a, “erh CHANG-sUN 


yu Kuei-men i-chang fin fete AJPS—®.” is corrupt. Taxrkawa Kametard 
(T YPCHsiaoCh preface 3) proposes to delete the two words “ CHana-sun.” It seems 
to me better to emend them to read “ Hsiao-ching.” Thus emended, the whole 
passage will mean: “ There was also the Canon of Filiality in Archaic Script which 
had been found together with the Canon of History in Archaic Script. But the Canon 
of Filiality had a section on ‘Inner Apartments.’ The rest of its text was on the whole 
similar [to the modern-script text in eighteen sections] though, because the fascicles 
of strips were damaged and loosened, three extra sections had been unnecessarily 
made. Together with the aforesaid sections, they made up twenty-two sections.” 
1+18-+3= 22. Simple arithmetic makes the emendation mandatory. 

11° The K‘una commentary on the Canon of Filiality was again lost in China after 
the T‘ang period. The classical text in twenty-two sections was, however, said to 
have been preserved in the Sung imperial library. In 1055 Ssu-ma Kuang FRG 
presented to the court his own Ku-wen Hsiao-ching chih-chich ICH @&45 IR 
[Canon of Filiality in Archaic Script with Expository Analysis] in one chiian, and the 
archaic, canonical text was said to be that of the imperial library (cf. CIK 225.1b-8b) . 
In the Yiian-yu JC period (1086-1098) Fan Tsu-yii ems also presented to 
the court his Ku-wen Hsiao-ching shuo Fx Z#B R [Canon of Filiality in Archaic 
Script with Explanations] in one chiian, said to be based also on the archaic text 
in the imperial library (CIK 225.4a-b). Ssu-ma’s book and Fan’s book are currently 
accessible only in their combined edition, HsiaoChCC. The section on “Inner 
Apartments” is on page 16b. 

Recently there was discovered in the Ta-tsu KE district (105°45’E, 29°45’N), 
Szechuan, inscribed on a rocky cliff, the Canon of Filiality in Archaic Script in Fan Tsu- 
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yii’s handwriting (cf. FT YKWHsiaoCh). Compared with HsiaoChCC, this epigraphic 
text shows a number of variants. The section on “ Inner Apartments ” is on page 21. 

While the Canon of Filiality with K‘ung’s Commentary had disappeared from China 
after the T‘ang period, it continued to be transmitted in Japan (cf. NGSM 34, 
TensekiSK 219-223), and recently was published (KBKéy6) a facsimile of a copy 
made by Fusrwara Chikanaga PRR in 1498. The nineteenth section, on 
“Inner Apartments,” is on page 24b. 

The best known text in Japan is, however, the one edited by Dazar Jun KS fi, 
who added to it a pronouncing glossary in the style of Lu Te-ming and published it 
with a preface, dated 21 December 1731. Through a seafaring friend (Wana P‘eng 
7. teu I-ts‘ang Rrwe; cf. ShinaGBZ 197-203), Pao T‘ing-po ff fEf# obtained 
a copy of this and republished it in 1776 as KWHsiaoChKC, to which Pao added, 
as a supplement for the purpose of comparison, the archaic classical text extracted 
from HsiaoChCC. The nineteenth section, on “ Inner Apartments,” comes on page 17b. 

The text of this section as cited by Ssu-ma Cheng approached Dazar’s text most 
closely. I translate it from the citation in TF YK 604.9b, the readings in THY 77.11b- 
12a, WYYH 766.1la, and HsiaoChCS preface 2a-b subcommentary being varyingly 
defective. That this text agrees also with Liv Hsiian’s text of this section is evidenced 
in his requotation of Lu Chi’s quotation and in some of the wordings in the fragments 
of his subcommentary on this section (HsiaoChS] 98, 278-279). Cf. Leacr’s trans- 
lation of this section from Ssu-ma Kuang’s text, HsiaoKing 488. 

Many Chinese scholars have regarded KWHsiaoChKC as a Japanese forgery of 
the spurious K‘unc commentary (e.g., SKCSTM 82.la-b, HsiaoChCS preface N, 
CTTSC 1.1a-3b, CCCWC 1.8-5a, HsiaoChKPK 4a). That this judgment is unjust 
is not only reflected in Tina Yen’s belief that the book agrees well with the ancient 
descriptions of, and citations from, it and may have descended really from Liv 
Hsiian’s copy (LunYiKCCW 1.45-46a, HsiaoChCW 16b), but is also confirmed by 
the recent discovery of Liv Hsiian’s subcommentary (HsiaoChSI). 

Since SuiS had said that Liv Hsiian’s contemporaries had declared the K‘unG 
commentary to be Lrvu’s own creation (see note 75 above), many later scholars 
have echoed this charge of forgery against Liv Hsiian. But said Tine Yen (Lun- 
YuiKCCW 1.45b-48a): “As for the K‘unc commentary on the Canon of Filiality 
in Archaic Script, the whole world has suspected it to be a forgery by Liv Hsiian. 
According to my investigation, it is not so.” According to T1No’s investigation, 
the classical text in KWHsiaoChKC is definitely false. Among the proofs are (1) that 
the total number of characters, 1,861, with two hundred-odd variants when compared 
with the modern-script text, does not agree with what Huan T“an reported (see note 
65 above. By the way, HsiaoChSI 88 says that the classical text has 1,859 characters.) , 
and (2) that some of the readings do not agree with those reported in Hsii Shen’s 
Etymological Dictionary. Yet, “since the book was first obtained by Wane Shao 
and did not originate with Liv Hsiian, to say that Liu Hsiian forged it is unjust.” 
Indeed, to T1nc’s argument may be added another: Ssu-ma Cheng, who doubtless 
knew of the charge against Liu Hsiian, did not repeat it and only accused Liv of 
perversely praising an unauthentic section in the book (Kéky6GRK 72 is in error 
by saying that Ssu-ma Cheng considered the K‘una commentary as Lrv’s forgery). 
Now, by examining Lrv’s subcommentary, Professor Hayasn1 (KékyoGRK 13-15, 
HsiaoChSI 47-49) finds that Lrvu’s literary style is very much better than pseudo- 
K‘une’s and that Liv often refutes the commentary and is sometimes puzzled about 
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the provenance of some of its literary allusions. Of course, Liu could not have been 
pseudo-K‘unc. The vindication may be said to be complete. 

Ting Yen was eager to acquit Liv Hsiian of the charge of forging the K‘una 
commentary because he found it better to redirect the charge against Wane Su 
(LanYiKCCW 1.48a-49b, HsiaoChCW 17b-19b). Yet, the instances of similarities in 
interpretation are not really conclusive enough to substantiate this charge. Professor 
Hayasui (Kéky6GRK 16-17) examines thirteen fragments of WANG Su’s elucidations 
of the Canon of Filiality, cited in HsiaoChCS subcommentary, and finds only four 
of them to be in agreement with the pseudo-K‘une’s commentary. This is indeed 
sufficient to absolve Wane Su also of having forged this book. 

Thus, we do not know who forged KWHsiaoChKC. The question is of no great 
importance since the forgery is very likely a forgery of a forgery of a forgery—several 
fold. In my speculation, the Canon of Filiality was an early Han composition, dis- 
playing an imaginary conversation between Confucius and Tsena Shen. There should 
not have been a text in the archaic script of a time long before the Han era. The 
archaic text said to have been presented to the Han court in the period 86-74 B.C. 
was therefore a forgery. Since the earliest mention of a commentary by K‘une 
An-kuo came from ChiaYii postface, such a commentary, if it actually existed in the 
third century, was of course a forgery attached to the same or another forged archaic 
text. It might have been this commentary, or another forged one parallel to the 
case of the K‘unc commentary on the Canon of History in Archaic Script, that was 
established under the Liang court. According to Liv Hsiian, the Liang text was 
different from the text given him to edit. One of the two possibilities is that the 
latter was a pre-Liang forgery and had failed to be known during the Liang period. 
The other, and a greater, possibility is that it was a post-Liang forgery made to 
replace the loss of the forged text current under the Liang. KWHsiaoChKC has 
descended from the text edited by L1v. 

12°The TFYK 604.9b text does not have this sentence, nor the first two words of 
the next. Here I follow the text in the other three versions. 

121 The section on “ The Common People” is the sixth section in the modern text 
(HsiaoChCS 3.1a). Its second half is set off as the seventh section in the archaic 
text (KWHsiaoChKC 7a). It may be of interest to note Liv Hsiian’s defense of 
such sectional divisions (HsiaoChSI 96). He says that just as the first section is 
to introduce sections two to six on the filiality of the five strata of persons (emperor, 
vassal lords, officials, scholars, and common people), so the seventh section is to 
sum them up. “ Indeed, it was because the words ‘The Master said’ had been lost 
from the modern text, that the modern-text scholars were unable to see the beginning 
of a separate section.” 

122 The words corresponding to “ The commentary says among other things, ‘ They 
take off their clothes and put themselves to work’” are not in the text in TFYK 
604.10a. I supply them from the text in THY 77.12a and WYYH 766.1la. Ssu-ma 
Cheng quotes from the sixth section of the K‘unc commentary; cf. KWHsiaoChKC 
6b, which is slightly different textually. 

728 Ssu-ma Cheng possibly means that the pseudo-K‘une has quoted Kuan-tzu. 
A fragment of Liv Hsiian’s subcommentary (HsiaoChSI 249) says that the com- 
mentary has taken the words from Kuo-yii. Cf. KuanTzu 8.6b, KuoYii 6.4b-5a. 

1% For “Cena Hsiian” in the TFYK 604.10a text, read “Cuenc-shih ff FE ” 
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as in the other three versions. Having conceded that Cuena might not be surely 
Cuenca Hsiian, Ssu-ma Cheng was not likely to say “ CHenca Hsiian ” here. 

125The CHENG commentary was also lost in China after the T‘ang dynasty. In 
Japan has been preserved the early T‘ang anthology, Ch‘iin-shu chih-yao BPyA SE 
[Important Selections from Many Books], which contains seventeen sections of the 
Canon of Filiality with the Cuenc commentary somewhat abridged and condensed 
(cf. CSCY 9.la-9b). The canonical text and CHENG commentary were extracted 
therefrom, emended, and published by Oxapa Gisei fi EAE 4E in 1794. In a few 
years it was more than once reprinted in China, HsiaoChChengC being now the most 
easily accessible. The opinions of Chinese scholars were at first divided. Those who 
doubted its authenticity did so mainly because they were uncertain of the character 
and provenance of CSCY (cf. HsiaoChCSC prefatory particulars 1b-2a, KokyoGRK 
87-97). Those who were convinced of the great value of CSCY would reconstruct 
afresh the Canon of Filiality with Cheng Commentary by using its text and adding 
to it fragments culled from other works. Among these reconstructions, YEN K‘o-chiin’s 
HsiaoChCSChu was widely admired for his thoroughness of collation and for his 
vigorous defense of Cena Hsiian’s authorship. To the points YEN raised in refutation 
of Lu Ch‘eng’s and Liu Tzu-hsiian’s opposition to ascribing the book to Cuene Hsiian, 
later scholars were able to add but few. Among these, P‘an Jen’s HsiaoChCCKC 
and P‘r Hsi-jui’s HsiaoChCCS are the most argumentative. 

In 1924 Isummama Juntard AVZAME AAS found in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris, among the manuscripts Paul Petiior brought out of Tun-huang, two rolls 
(Petuior 3428 and PELLiort 2674), which constituted the whole CHENG commentary, 
except certain parts where the paper had been damaged. The handwriting on the 
two rolls seems to belong to the same person, and one of the rolls bears a date 
which corresponds to the period 860-873—and possibly the year 863. IsH1Hama made 
a copy of the two rolls, and in 1935 Hayasut Hideichi published it in HTKokyoT 
together with the emendations made with the help of quoted fragments. For the 
passage cited by Ssu-ma Cheng, cf. HTKokydT 140-141, 369. 

Defenders of the thesis that Cuene Hsiian did write the so-called Caoenc commen- 
tary generally resort to the argument on analogy against Liv Tzu-hsiian’s argument 
on silence. Among CHENG Hsiian’s other works, this or that was not mentioned here 
or there. So a chance omission of CHENG’s commentary on the Canon of Filiality 
should not be taken to mean that he had never written one. However, we should 
not fail to know that a chance omission, now and then, here and there, is not 
analogous to the consistent and uniform silence beginning with Cuene Hsiian himself 
and extending to more than a hundred years after his time. 

The strongest argument put up by the defenders of the thesis is that Wana Su, 
in his Best Evidence, did refute the CueNG commentary on the Canon of Filiality. 
Two pieces of evidence have been offered. If they are correct Liv Tzu-hsiian’s twelve 
arguments would completely fall to the ground. 

Let us examine the first piece, a fragment of Best Evidence (cited in LiChiCS 
25.9b-10a subcommentary, cf. 25N.18b, emendation; cf. HsiaoChCS preface N.2b, 
HsiaoChKIK, HISTC 2.28a-80b, HsiaoChCCKC 5b, HsiaoChCC 1.10b-11b, PHH- 
SIWCPK 2496-2499), wherein the contention was on the question: Was it to the 
human or to the non-human spirits that the ancients offered sacrifices at the “She 
jit ” and the “Chi ## ” altars? Cuenca Hsiian’s interpretation of classical antiquity 
was that they offered sacrifices at the “She” to a non-human spirit called Hou-t‘u 
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Ja [Sovereign Earth]. Wana Su’s idea was that the sacrifice at the “She” was 
offered to the spirit of the man Ko-lung AN) FE. Challenging CueEne’s interpretation, 
Best Evidence says, “ CHENG’s commentary [on the Canon of Propriety] said, ‘“‘ She” 
was Hou-t‘u.’ The commentary on the Canon of Filiality said, ‘“ She” was Hou-t‘u; 
Ko-lung became Hou-t‘u.’ Since Cuenca said ‘“She” was Hou-t‘u,’ then “She” 
was Ko-lung. This means Cuene had contradicted himself.” Let us ask, in the first 
place, did Wane Su say CuENa’s commentary on the Canon of Filiality? No, he did 
not say so, nor did he mean so. We may simplify Wane’s refutation as follows: 
Cuenc had said that X was A, not B. But Cuenc said in his commentary on the 
Canon of Propriety that X was C. Remember that the commentary on the Canon 
of Filiality had said that X was C and that C was B. Cxena’s saying that X was C 
would be equivalent to saying that X was B. Therefore Cuene contradicted himself 
by saying that X was not B. Had Wane meant that the commentary on the Canon 
of Filiality was Cuenea’s, he would scarcely have needed to bring in CHENG’s com- 
mentary on the Canon of Propriety at all. 

In the second place, there is a fragment of the Cheng Record (cited in ShihCS 
14A4.14b subcommentary), wherein CHENG’s disciple T‘1en Ch‘iung FA £@ brought to 
the master’s attention the master’s varying remarks on the “She,” Hou-t‘u, and 
Ko-lung in various texts, that might appear to be confusing or conflicting. Had 
CuENG written a commentary on the Canon of Filiality and had said therein, “‘ She’ 
was Hou-t‘u; Ko-lung became Hou-t‘u,” T‘ten would hardly have failed to bring it 
up among the several specific titles. Since T‘ten did not do so the commentary in 
question was therefore not CHENG’s; it was possibly by someone before Cuenca’s time. 

In the third place, we have now the so-called CoeNG commentary in HTKokyéT. 
The relevant, third section is on page 187. Unfortunately, the Tun-huang manuscript 
is so damaged here that portions of the text on the upper part of the page are lost. 
CSCY 9.2a can help to restore some of the missing parts. If we print the CSCY 
fragment in capitals and the incomplete Tun-huang text in italics, the relevant com- 
mentary on the clause in the classical text, “ THEN HE WILL BE ABLE TO MAKE 
SECURE HIS ‘SHE’ AND ‘CHI,’” will read somewhat as follows: “IF THE 
HIGH ONE CAN KEEP WEALTH AND RANK LONG, THEN HE WILL BE 
ABLE TO MAKE SECURE HIS ‘SHE’ AND ‘CHI, ‘SHE’ means .. . . meri- 
torious services to men, hence sacrifices are offered to them.” What is to be done 
for the part still lacking? Following his predecessors (e.g., YEN K‘o-chiin in Hsiao- 
ChCSChu 2b), Professor Hayasut fills in “ Hou-t‘u. K‘o-lung became Hou-t‘u. . . .”; 
and, in his collation notes, page 368, says correctly (as did Yen) that the passage 
is still incomplete for something needs to be said about “Chi.” Now, it seems to 
me that the part that reads “‘She’ means Hou-t‘u” is justifiably taken from 
ChouLiCS 12.7b subcommentary, which obviously cites the CHENG commentary on 
the Canon of Filiality. The sentence “ Ko-lung became Hou-t‘u,” which came from 
the fragment of Best Evidence, however, does not belong here, for, as I have demon- 
strated in the above two paragraphs, it was not the CHENG commentary that was 
cited in Best Evidence. Moreover, the alignment in the Tun-huang manuscript text 
is such as to impose a limitation on the number of words the lacuna can admit. Should 
the sentence “ Ko-lung became Hou-t‘u” enter, there would be no space left, either 
for any definition of “Chi,” or even for a word to complete the last sentence. Though 
this ‘is only a small point that mars Professor Hayasni’s meritorious work, I feel 
the need of its rectification lest supporters of CHENG Hsiian’s authorship of this 
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commentary (cf. TP¥CHsiaoCh preface 5) might be further misled in the belief 
that Wane Su did cite and refute the CHENG commentary. 

Now we come to the second piece of evidence. HsiaoChCS 5.1b-2a subcommentary 
(cf. HsiaoChCS 5N.4b), on the question to which principal deity and which associate 
spirit the “ Chiao 549 ” sacrifice was offered, cited Cuenc Hsiian’s opinion and Wana 
Su’s refutation. Defenders of Cenc Hsiian’s authorship of the CHENG commentary 
(cf. HISTC 2.30a, HsiaoChCCKC 5a-b, HsiaoChCCS 1.4b, 2.2a-4b, SCLPP 2.38b) 
point also to this passage to show that Liv Tzu-hsiian was wrong in saying that 
Wane Su never refuted the Cenc commentary. I believe, however, these defenders 
have misread the subcommentary. The subcommentator did not say that he cited 
Cuenc Hsiian from the CueNG commentary on the Canon of Filiality. On the contrary, 
toward the end of the passage he said specifically that he had cited Wana from 
Best Evidence and Cuene from San-Li i-tsung =e eee (thirty chiian, by Ts‘ur 
Ling-en ee [fl. 514]; cf. CTS 46.18a, SuiSCCCKC 5118). Moreover, the Tun- 
huang manuscript text of the Cuenc commentary is fortunately intact in the relevant 
passage (HTKoky6T 146), and there is nothing therein similar to what the HsiaoChCS 
5.1b subcommentary has cited of Cuene Hsiian. 

Defenders of Cuenc Hsiian’s authorship of the Cuenc commentary should have 
realized that Ssu-ma Cheng et al. must have scrutinized each of Liv Tzu-hsiian’s 
twelve arguments and must have tried to break it by every means. Had there been 
in Best Evidence actual instances of WANG Su’s refutation of the CoeENG commentary, 
would they have failed to bring them up in their refutation of Lrv’s contentions? 
Had they believed that the ascription to Cenc Hsiian was really defensible, would 
they have conceded so much on that point as they did? I believe, therefore, though 
Liv was more wrong than right in his affirmation of K‘une An-kuo’s authorship of 
the K‘unc commentary he was more right than wrong in his denial of Cuene Hsiian’s 
authorship of the Cuena commentary. 

Liv Su (T7T‘angHsinYii 9.3b-4a) once suggested that the CHENG commentary 
might have been written by a descendant of Cuene Hsiian. Wana Ying-lin (KHCW 
7.39a-b) thought that the real author was Cuenca Hsiian’s grandson, CHENG Hsiao- 
t‘ung 1% YU] (fl. 225; cf. HHS 65.16b, SanKC Wei 4.24b-25a) —an inference accepted 
by Juan Fu (HsiaoChISP preface 9b-lla). Liane Yii-sheng brought forth the 
mention in KungYangCS 23.3b subcommentary of a commentary on the Canon of 
Filiality by Cenc Ch‘eng Rh FR (fl. 220; cf. HHS 39.7b commentary, SanKC Wei 
2.2b). Suicesawa Toshird (KuydSoSakusha 499) would suggest that it was CHENG 
Ch‘eng’s commentary that was transmitted under the Southern dynasties and was 
erroneously regarded as Cenc Hsiian’s. This suggestion is hardly correct, for 
KungYangCS 28.8b, 25.7a-b, subcommentary reports Cuenc Ch‘eng’s gloss and 
Cuene Hsiian’s gloss for the same word “tzu # ” in the fifth section of the Canon 
of Filiality, and it is the latter, not the former, that is found in CTSW 23.2b and 
HTKoékyéT 139. Cuane Hsin-ch‘eng (WSTK 1.438) would suggest that the CHENG 
commentary might have been the work of Cuenca Chung (see notes 50 and 60 above). 
All such guesses seem to me unnecessary and unlikely to be right. Why not accept 
the book as the third-century Hsin Hsii did—merely as a book written by a certain 
unidentified CHENG? 

126 At the beginning of this paragraph, the TFYK 604.10a text has “I, Your 
Majesty’s humble servant, received also the memorandum which said.” This might 
have been in the text of the memorial from the Ministry of Propriety, inserted to 
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separate the main divisions of the memorandum. It is not in the text in THY 
77.12b, WY YH 766.11b. See also note 132 below. 

+27 There has been considerable discussion on the questions whether Tao te ching 
aE was the original title of Lao-tzu, whether it should be understood as the 
Canon of the Way and the Canon of the Virtue or as the Canon of the Way and 
the Virtue, and whether the earliest text consisted of one fascicle or of two fascicles. 
Cf. LaoTK 4-32, LaoTWCCC 3.171-172, LaoTzuHECCC 83. There is, however, little 
doubt that by the time of the T‘ang dynasty this title is already synonymous with 
Lao-tzu and is applied to the book of eighty-one sections, divided into two parts. 

128 Vij hsii MAjin ” in the TFYK 604.10b text should be emended to read “ p‘ing 
hsii 7 fin” as in THY 77.12b and WYYH 766.11b. 

229 OTS 47.4b has “Lao-tzu Tao te ching i-shu 6-$-34 TERE SEHK, four chiian, 
composed by Ku Huan JR HK [f. 483; cf. NChiS 544a-lla, NShih 75.18a-24a].” 
Ssu-ma Cheng might have quoted Ku from this subcommentary to Lao-tzu. The 
book is now not extant; cf. SuiSCCCKC 5471-5472, LaoTK 1192-114. 

180 Chi shih BJ) 58 ” in the TFYK 604.10b text should be emended to read “Chi 
wen B43” as in THY 77.12 and WYYH 766.11b. 

131 Here the allusions are to Wano Pi’s commentary on sections five and six of 
Lao-tzu (LaoTzuTTC 1.5a-6b; cf. LaoTWCCC 1.63-75). 

182 Here at the beginning of the paragraph, the TF YK 604.10b text has “I, Your 
Majesty’s humble servant, received also the memorandum which said.” It is not in 
the text in THY 77.12b, WY YH 766.12a. See also note 126 above and note 140 below. 

188 OTS 46.42b has “ Chii-liieh pich-lu CMS BBR (Collection of Separate Prefaces), 
twenty chiian, composed by Liu Hsiang i] [ay [80-9 B.C.; cf. HS 36.6b-33b, BD 1300, 
LiuHsiangST}.” Cf. SuiSCCCKC 5422-5423. 

184 See note 44 above. 

185 See note 89 above. 

#86 SuiS 32.7b puts “Chou I, two chiian” as caption and the rest in a note. 

87 See note 15 above. 

88 From here to the end of the memorandum the text in TF YK 604.11a is defective. 
I translate from the text in WY YH 766.12a. 

28° CTSW 1.9a says, “ We do not know who Hsien Yi #¥/K was.” 

149 Chin-i Ze,” “Memorandum respectfully submitted,” is in THY 77.13a, 
WYYH 766.12a, but not in TFYK 604.1la. It seems that the former two versions, 
though often corrupt textually, preserve more of the form of the memorandum. 
“Memorandum respectfully submitted” was probably followed by a list of names, 
headed by Ssu-ma Cheng. 

141 Here I omit the text of the imperial order of 4 April, already given near the 
beginning of the present paper. 

142 Tqi-hsiieh po-shih 7 2AfG -L [“ Professor of the First College ”] Hs Ch‘ang-t‘ung 
%f [should be written [§] #3 becomes erroneously Hsiieh-sheng #84: [“ student ”] 
Hs1 Ch‘ang ais in HsiaoChCS preface 2b subcommentary (N fails to rectify it). 
CTS 102.5b has a Professor of the Imperial University Hst Heng-t‘ung Figen [should 
be written CARE who was appointed a Reader to the Imperial Princes in 718. In 
the corresponding passage in TS 200.8a, the name becomes Hsr Ch‘ang-heng aL te 
a= . In the preface by Ywan Hsing-ch‘ung to the Brilliant Emperor’s own commentary 
on the Canon of Filiality (YitChuHsiaoCh), it is corrupted to Hst Hsiang 7} 3. I am 
inclined to speculate that the name of this learned professor who was associated with 
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Ssu-ma Cheng in the bibliographical controversy of 719 was Hst Ch‘ang-heng ats 

. In the course of time, when Li Heng ce became Crown Prince in 738 (and later, 
Emperor Su-tsung Ak. 756-762), Hsr Ch‘ang-heng became Hsr Heng-t‘ung Fi 
18h, “ch‘ang-heng” and “heng-t‘ung” having practically the same meaning, 
“ generally successful.” In and after the time of Emperor Mu-tsung Bs (821-824), 
whose name was Li Heng ZEA, copyists would change Hst Heng-t‘ung to Hsr 
Ch‘ang-t‘ung AD fi 38 - In the Ming dynasty, after the enthronement of Emperor 
Kuang-tsung >1542 (1620-1627), whose name was Cav Ch‘ang-lo 3 fs %, copyists 
would change “ ch‘ang ‘ff; ” to “ch‘ang #.” Thus we come to have Hs1 Ch‘ang-t‘ung 
$i 3G in TFYK 604.11b. 

148 The text of the edict of the fifth day of the fifth month, namely 28 May, is in 
TTCLC 81.7a-b, TFYK 639.21b-22a, THY 177.18a. The last, though abridging the 


text, gives the date. 
*44T follow THY 77.18a and TFYK 689.21b in the reading “ ta-i KE ” instead of 


“ta-ya FE” in TTCLC 81.72. 

45 TTCLC 81.7b and TFYK 639.22a both have “Ho {PJ ,” which should be emended 
to read “Ho jij ,” as in the abridged text in THY 77.18a. Cf. ToreiSh 273. 

146 The compromise is exactly as the contestants agreed upon. It was perhaps the 
best at the time. The emperor was not really satisfied with it. In 722 he published 
his own commentary on the Canon of Filiality; two decades later he revised it; and 
in 745 he had it inscribed on stone tablets set up at the imperial university; cf. CTS 
8.18a, 9.11b; THY 36.11b; CIK 224.1a-3b; CSTP 87.1a-3b. He had Yisan Hsing-ch‘ung 
(635-729) write a subcommentary to his own commentary (CTS 102.16a, TS 200.4b- 
5a), and in 746 he ordered a revision of the subcommentary (THY 177.14b-l5a; cf. 
KokyoGRK 107-125). It was perhaps the currency of the imperial commentary on 
the Canon of Filiality that pushed the CHENG and the K‘une commentaries into disuse 
and, finally, disappearance. 

Nor was the emperor satisfied with the compromise on the Lao-tzu commentaries. 
In 735 he published his own commentary and subcommentary (THY 36.12a; cf. 
LaoTK 144-159, HTLaoTzuSM 75-76). This would of course take the place of WANG 
Pi’s and Ho-shang-kung’s commentaries in the examinations for civil service. That they 
did not completely disappear was owing perhaps to the scholarly interest of some of 
the Taoist sectarians. 

147 We do not know whether after the imperial order of 4 April there had been 
another one authorizing the use of Tzu-hsia’s Commentary in the examinations. If 
there was such an order it would explain not only the rescission but also the reason 
given to it—not the spuriousness of the book, but its incompleteness. We may observe 
that it was the emperor who precipitated the controversy by his inquiries. Now he 
wanted to put an end to it quickly by accepting and promulgating the half-hearted 
compromise. The drafter of the edict of 28 May had to allow the sovereign master a 
dignified exit from the academic embroilment; hence the style of the document is 


more pompous than straightforward. 
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The most prominent theme in Japanese n6 plays of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries is the attainment of the highest 
form of enlightenment—Buddhahood—by the ghosts of historical 
figures. An extraordinary variation on this theme is the category 
of plays in which the protagonist is not the ghost of a person, 
but the spirit of a plant or tree or flower, or some other nonsen- 
tient phenomenon. It is represented on the stage, for practical 
reasons, in human form. The concern for the salvation of plants 
and the like is not to be dismissed as whimsy or fantasy. It 
involves, rather, an important point in the doctrine of Mahayana 
Buddhism concerning what categories of beings have a Buddha- 
nature and are thereby capable of attaining Buddhahood. The 
plays are expositions of the position of the Tendai and the deriva- 
tive Amida Sects, and they cite the Lotus Sutra as scriptural 
evidence. 

This is not an unusual topic in 76 plays, for of the present 
repertoire of approximately two hundred and forty plays, eleven 
are on this theme and at least eighteen others contain references 
to the miracle. The eleven plays are not among the best known 
today, and a number of them are seldom performed. Evidently 
they do not appeal as much to the modern audience as they did 
to the people of the Muromachi period (1333-1568). If they 
represent a segment of the “ medieval ” view of nature and of the 
universe which seems particularly remote from us, perhaps an 
examination of these plays will give us insights into some aspects 
of the Muromachi world, as, for example, the theological beliefs 
of the man of that age, his attitude toward nature, the role of 
nature in his religious revelation, and his aesthetic taste. 


135 
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The form of these plays is more understandable if we have in 
mind the structure of a characteristic nd play—one of the salva- 
tion of the ghost of an historical figure. In such a play the deuter- 
agonist (waki) is usually a Buddhist monk on a pilgrimage in 
some remote area, where he encounters a local woman (or man), 
the protagonist (shite), who engages him in conversation. As 
they discuss some historical incident which occurred at this place 
—a battle or a tragic love-affair—the protagonist shows a knowl- 
edge of the main participant in the event which is so detailed and 
intimate that the monk, his curiosity and suspicions aroused, 
asks who she is. The protagonist gives some indication that she 
is the ghost of that person in disguised form, and, with the sug- 
gestion that she will reappear later, she fades from view. In the 
second part of the play the protagonist appears to the monk 
again, this time in the form of the historical person returned from 
Hades to attempt to gain release from the bonds of her transgres- 
sion. She performs a dance in which, to the accompaniment of 
the poetry or lyrical prose of the chorus, she mimes the action. 
The monk, by reciting sutras or incantations, is finally able to 
free the ghost from her bonds so that she may be reborn in the 
Western Paradise and attain Buddhahood. 

This general pattern of presentation and development is utilized 
in the eleven plays concerned with the salvation of the nonsen- 
tient, the spirit of a plant merely being substituted for the ghost 
of the historical personage. Of these plays, Basho E% deals 
with the banana plant, Hajitomi “F#s with the moonflower, 
Téboku Wt with the plum, Saigyd zakura WATTH and Sumizome 
zakura % 442 with the cherry, Fuji # with the wisteria, Kakitsu- 
bata #L# with the iris, Yugyd yanagi 4T) with the willow, 
Mutsura Nii with the maple, Koché #4#€ with the butterfly, and 
Yuki 2¢ with snow. Although the latter two might not seem to 
belong to the same category as the plants, they are usually 
included in this group because of the fragile and impermanent 
nature of the phenomena and the similarity in treatment of the 
theme. 

There is very little variation in the structure of these plays. 
In every play the deuteragonist is a traveling monk. The pro- 
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tagonist first appears in the form of a young local woman, a 
“ woman of the village,” in all of the plays except Saigyd zakura 
and Yugy6 zakura, where the spirits of the ancient cherry and 
willow are more appropriately represented by old, white-haired 
men. The protagonist makes her appearance before the monk in 
two of the plays—Bash6é and Hajitomi—in response to a reference 
to the Lotus Sutra made by the monk in his opening soliloquy. 
In four of the plays—Kakitsubata, Sumizome zakura, Saigyd 
zakura, and Fuji—the protagonist appears in response to a poem 
that the monk has recited about the flower in question, and in 
the latter two instances, to object to something in the poem con- 
sidered by the flower to be offensive. There follows a discourse 
between the monk and the protagonist in which the doctrine of 
attainment of Buddhahood by grasses and trees is discussed. When 
the monk asks the protagonist her name, she suggests that a reve- 
lation will be made if the monk will spend the night under the 
flowers, and then she fades from sight. 

As the second half of the play begins, the monk, realizing that 
the figure he was addressing was the spirit of the plant, recites 
from the Lotus Sutra. The night progresses and he falls asleep. 
In his dream the spirit of the plant appears, dressed in the garb 
of a heavenly being, wearing a coronet and dressed in a gorgeous 
robe, the leaves or flowers of the plant represented in the design 
of the brocade. She expresses her desire to achieve enlightenment. 
She and the monk praise the all-embracing compassion of Amida 
Buddha and the Lotus Sutra. She also extols the qualities of the 
plant she represents, whether it be the cherry, plum, or wisteria, 
quoting phrases from Japanese and Chinese poetry and prose. As 
the play draws to a close, to the accompaniment of this poetic 
recitation by the chorus speaking for the spirit, she performs a 
dance to celebrate her attainment of enlightenment. When the 
sky begins to grow lighter with the approach of dawn, she fades 
from view and the monk wakens from his dream. Scattered about 
him on the ground he finds the appropriate cherry or wisteria 
blossoms (in Saigyd zakura, Sumizome zakura, and Fuji) or 
leaves of the maple or banana plant (in Mutsura and Bash), 
representing the frailty and transiency of material life in this 
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world, in contrast with the enduring quality of the Buddhist truth 
which can be found revealed in the natural phenomena of this 
world. 

Although the spirit which appears in a play is the spirit of a 
single plant or tree, the language and spirit of the play indicate 
that Buddhahood is assured not to the individual plant or tree 
alone, nor to a single species, but to all the nonsentient world.* 

In addition to these eleven plays, there are other extant texts, 
no longer in the repertoire, on this theme. An example is Asagao 
BIA? dealing with the salvation of the morning-glory, which 
meets all the specifications of pattern and content. 

Two of the eleven, however, should be included in this category 
with one qualification; it remains ambiguous whether it is a plant 
or its mistress who is represented by the spirit. Hajitomi, drawing 
on the “ Yigao” chapter in the Tale of Genji, deals with the 
moonflower (yigao Y#A) and its mistress, Genji’s love of the 
same name. By statements deliberately obscure, the identity of 
plant and woman is developed throughout the play. Rather than 
the one symbolizing the other, the impression evidently intended 
is that they are two manifestations of a single soul seeking Bud- 
dhahood. Téboku concerns the poetess Izumi Shikibu (fl. 997- 
1027) and a plum tree which she planted. The spirit which 
appears out of that tree seeking Buddahood does not seem to be 
exclusively that of the mistress or the tree; here again it would 
appear that an identity is intended between the human and 
nonsentient. 

In addition to the plays already discussed, the present reper- 
toire includes Ume ##, another play about the plum. It is modeled 
closely on the other plays, following the same conventions in 
structure, imagery, and poetic diction, but it contains no Buddhist 
elements: there is no mention of Buddhahood, and the deuter- 
agonist is a Fustwara courtier rather than a monk. It was written 


* AnesaKI Masaharu 26M} IEVG, “Yokyoku ni mieru sémoku kokudo jébutsu to 
Nihon kokudo kan” eH IZ 2 SRRBEKHE ARB , Teikoku 
gakushiin kizi 7 BQAA4- ERE A (Tokys) . 1 (1942) .285; Japanese Noh Plays: Ten 
Plays, comp. Nippon Gakujutsu Shinkékai (Téky6, 1955) 127. 

* Text in Yokyoku sambyaku gojibanshi Heth = Fi H+ Hs, Edo bungei no bu 
(Nihon meiché zensha A ARE ASE ) 29 (Tokyd, 1928) 700-702. 
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in the 1760’s, three centuries after the others, and appears to be 
the work of a “scholar of national studies” (kokugakusha) , 
whose nationalistic and anti-Buddhist prejudices caused him to 
transform the Buddhist theme into a Shintd and loyalist one. 
Using the formula of the earlier plays, a woman makes her appear- 
ance to object to a poem about cherry blossoms recited by the 
courtier while the plums were in bloom. She reappears in the 
second part of the play as the spirit of the plum, and we find in 
place of the usual praise of the Lotus Sutra and Amida, thanks 
are offered to the Shint6 deities for their blessings to the grasses, 
trees, and people. The play concludes with felicitations to cele- 
brate the prosperity of the reign rather than the attaining of 
Buddhahood. The play suffers from these artificial substitutions 
and, lacking the Buddhist mystery, is rather insipid dramatically. 

In Buddhist theology, the question of whether nonsentient 
phenomena could attain Buddhahood was a sober point of doctrinal 
dispute. The older sects, such as the Hossé, held that only certain 
beings, excluding even some categories of men, possessed the 
Buddha-nature. The Chinese T‘ien-t‘ai School, however, argued 
that all sentient beings possessed the Buddha-nature, and its 
ninth patriarch, Chan-jan #4 (711-82) , expounded the doctrine 
that as all matter contained the fundamental, unchanging nature 
of all things, even nonsentient phenomena could become Buddha.* 
The same arguments also attracted such interest in Japan that, 
by Imperial order in 963, a debate on this subject was held be- 
tween Rydgen VF (912-985) , later to become head abbot of the 
Tendai Sect of Mount Hiei, and representatives of the Hossé Sect 
from Nara.* 

The Tendai position was accepted by all the sects which were 
prominent in the Muromachi period, such as the Shingon, Zen, 


* Cf. excerpts from Chan-jan’s arguments in Derk Boppsr’s translation of Fune 
Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy 2(Princeton, 1953) 384-886. Chi-tsang Paje 
(549-628) had stated earlier that the nonsentient could attain Buddhahood; see 
Mocuizuxi Shinké (Mochizuki) Nihon bukkyé daijiten 4(Kydto, 1954) 3115a. 

“Cf. Jie Taishi den S&2¥KEPG, in Zoku gunsho ruiji: 8(Tokyo, 1904) .739a- 
740a; Honché kosdden ALBA (EIA, in Dainihon bukkys zensho KB APPA 
@W 102(Tokys, 1913).159a; and for Rydgen’s statements, Sémoku hosshin shugyd 
jobutsu ki FAR BE EFT AHAB in Dainihon bukkyd zensho 24.345-346. 
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Jédo, and Nichiren. In the plays, therefore, there was no need 
to debate the doctrine. 

The plant either expounds the doctrine and has it corroborated 
by the monk or, more commonly, it asks the monk if it is not 
indeed true that Buddhahood is promised to the nonsentient, and 
asks to hear the pertinent passage in the Lotus Sutra recited. 
Textual support is drawn from the chapter, “Parable of the 
Plants,” in the Lotus Sutra, which says that the three grasses and 
the two trees are watered equally by the rain of Buddha’s preach- 
ing. Although this passage should be interpreted as a metaphor 
to represent the categories of sentient beings which might attain 
Buddhahood, the playwrights seem to have taken a literal meaning 
when they quoted or referred to the phrases: “The Buddha 
preaches equally like a single rain. Depending upon the natures 
of the living, what they receive is not the same, as with those 
grasses and trees, what they are endowed with differs with each.” ® 

The scripture most frequently quoted in the plays as evidence 
that the nonsentient will attain Buddahood says: 


— FT PEF 
BARt BYR 


When one Buddha attains the Way and contemplates the realm of the Law 
The grasses and trees and land will all become Buddha. 


The second half of this verse at least appears in almost every play 
which touches on the subject. Suwmizome zakura, quoting it, says: 
“<The grasses and trees and land will all become Buddha.’ This 
text is the marvelous words of the Chaingyé.” * The work known 
to us as the Chiingyé PIER is the Chinese translation of the 
Antarabhava sitra, but these words are not found in it.” The 


®“Yakusd yubon” "QRSSRT i, Mydhd renge kyo WhPESIERK in (Taisho 
shinshi) Daizdkyd ( A TERME) KP (hereafter DZK) 9(Téky6, 1925) .20b; cf. 
H. Kern, The Saddharma-Pundarika or The Lotus of the True Law, The Sacred Books 
of the East 21 (Oxford, 1909) .123-126. 

°Sanart Kentaro FE RRACBG Yokyoku taikan EAHA (hereafter YT) 
$3 (Tokyé, 1981).1511. 

7 DZK 12.1058-1070; RenonpEAv, Marvoxka, and Hanapa have also failed to locate 
this passage: G. Renonpeau, Le bouddhisme dans les né, Publication de la Maison 
Franco-Japonaise Série B Tome II(Tokyo, 1950)161; Marvoxa Katsura AL 
FE.Yokyoku shiysshs HEAHP ORE 2(Tokyd, 1912).135; Hanava Rydun FE fA 
w=, Yokyoku ni arawaretaru bukkyd Heth t= ERYU12 S HBX (Tokys, 1938) 


20-21. 
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verse is familiar, however, as a psalm used in the Shingon and 
Jédo Sects, but that is less impressive as scriptural support. We 
find, then, that of the two passages from the sutras quoted by 
the playwrights as support of the doctrine, one is misinterpreted 
and the other is not in the sutra cited. 

While plays in their discussion of Buddhist theology may be 
deficient in points of scholarly accuracy, they excel in the use of 
natural images to present philosophical concepts. One of the 
more ambitious efforts is made in Basho: 


Woman How grateful I am! Hearing this Sutra, 
I know that even one such as I, a woman, 
Nonsentient grasses and trees, can rely [on becoming Buddha]. 
Monk Indeed, you have listened well. 
For those who but have a single-minded and adoring faith, 
For all things, even to the nonsentient grasses and trees, 
There can be no doubt. 
Woman Of this I am especially grateful. 
Now explain to me, I ask you, 
How is it that grasses and trees may become Buddha? 
Monk The “ Chapter on the Metaphor of the Medicinal Herbs ” 
Reveals that grasses and trees and land, 
The sentient and the nonsentient, 
Are all elements in their True State. 


Woman So also the wind on the peaks, 

Monk The sound of the water in the valleys, 

Woman and Like [the water at] the bottom of the well of the temple, 
monk Which serves the Buddhist work, and cleanses the heart. 

Chorus “Our backs turned to the lamp, we look at the moon; 


Together we are moved by the mood of the late night.” ® 

In the same mind I receive the teachings of the monk. 

They give me, of this world, a way to depart this burning 
house.® 

To become aware that “willows are green and flowers are 
pink ” 2° 

Means that the grasses and trees, 


*These two lines appear in the Wakan rodecisha FUPABYRKIE (ca. 1013); cf. 
Icurmura Shigematsu, Wakan réeishi késhé (Tokyd, 1926)1.25. They are from Po 
Chii-i; cf. Po-shih wen-chi HEE (Po-shih ch‘ang-ch‘ing-chi, SPTK ed.) 18 
(ts‘e 5) 11a. 

® Lotus Sutra, DZK 9.14c: “The three worlds do not have repose; they are like a 
burning house. They are filled with many hardships and are greatly to be feared.” 

1° Part of a poetic line attributed to Su Tung-po, which often appears in Zen 
writings, as in the Yiian anthology Ch‘an-lin lei-chii fi PKRAR (1307), in Dainihon 
zoku daizdkyd (Kyéto, 1912) 581.47b (where the two phrases appear in reverse order) . 
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In their own colors and fragrances, 
Will become Buddha, the land will become Buddha, 
And belong to the land of Buddhahood."* 


This passage expresses twice that natural objects, just as they 
appear, are in their True State: first by direct statement, “ the 
sentient and the nonsentient, are all elements in their True State,” 
and second by saying, “ willows are green and flowers are pink,” 
a common Zen saying. This doctrine, as explained in the Tendai 
Sect, is that the True State (jissé Fi4H), or noumenon, cannot 
be perceived unless manifested as phenomenon. Neither by itself 
is perfect, but each is real through the other, because there is no 
existence except through the unity of all things in the funda- 
mental nature. Hence the statement that natural objects, just as 
they appear, are already in their True State. To achieve this 
unity of view, Tendai emphasizes the three-fold truth (santai 
=i): the “truth of void” (ku 2), the universal or eternal 
aspect of existence; the “truth of temporariness” (ke f&), the 
particular or temporal aspect of existence; and the “truth of 
mean” (chit #*) , the true reality which unites the two aspects of 
existence. These three are not separate but are interwoven and 
interdependent, and {when the three are seen as perfectly united, 
one has grasped the full meaning of reality and has attained 
enlightenment. This| absolute reality is referred to as “ Genuine 
Thusness ” (shinnyo| 40) , the quality which is constantly thus 
and unchanging.” Both the terms shinnyo and jissd appear in 
our quotations from Bashé and occasionally in the other plays. 
RENONDEAU, in his excellent study, Le bouddhisme dans les né, 
says (p. 28) that they are synonymous, and this appears to be 
the case in most contexts. The usage of such terms varies with 
the school of Buddhist philosophy, and it would certainly be 
quixotic to attempt to ascribe a more precise value to them when 
used by the n6 performer-playwrights, who were more concerned 
with artistic diction and presentation than with philosophy. 


YT 42584-2536. 

*? Masaharu Anesaxt, Nichiren: the Buddhist Prophet (Cambridge, Mass., 1916) 
149-151, 156; Junjiro Takakusu, The Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy (Honolulu, 
1949) 185-140; Bonne, op. cit., 361-366. 
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In the Sects of the Tendai tradition, the view that every phe- 
nomenon contains the entire cosmos is expressed in a number of 
expressions which appear in the né plays, such as “ one speck of 
dust contains the dharma-element (or realm of the Law)” —# 
%&:F, “one thought contains the three thousand [dharma]” — 
=F, and “ one color and one fragrance is nothing other than 
the Middle Way ” —f—@4*3F #38. Not only is the Buddha- 
nature contained in all things, but human beings may be led to 
a conception of truth or reality by the grasses and the trees. This 
we find in the following passage from Basho: 


Chorus The nonsentient grasses and trees are, in truth, 
The substance of Genuine Thusness without form. 
As “one speck of dust contains the dharma-element,” 1* 
Its shapes are shown in rain, dew, frost, and snow. 
Spirit Offering one spray of flowers, it manifests the beauty of the Law. 
Chorus “One flower opens, and spring is everywhere ”; 1+ 
Receiving the sunlight from the tranquil sky, 
The willow, damson, peach, and plum, 
Spirit Are dyed in their various colors and fragrances, 
Chorus __ And all elements are in their True State without differentiation. 
“The pavilion by the water is the first to receive the moonlight; 
The flowering trees which face the sun most quickly greet the 
spring.” 15 
It is a pleasure to see the causes for various things before one’s 
eyes. 
Spring passes, summer is completed, and the autumn breeze 
Is first heard softly in the clump of reeds in the garden, announcing 
autumn. 
Banana plants like me and the hare’s-foot fern 
Would try to hide under the eaves of the old hermitage, 
And although we have no blossoms [to be scattered] 
At just the sound of the wind, the banana leaves fall 
As unresisting as vanishes this life of dew. 
The singing of the swarming insects about the mugweed is in itself 
Nothing other than the revelation of autumn. 
Spirit As I contemplate it, this transient world 
Chorus Is like the dream about banana leaves.1® 


*8 From Yiian-wu fo-kuo ch‘an-shih yii-lu [Alt bE nh FE Se DZK 47.71 7a. 

**“ One flower opens, and the world all becomes spring; one mind awakens and the 
realm all follows the Way.” In Eikan #48}, Ojo koshiki HEAERESR, DZK 84.8810. 

** From a poem by Su Lin #€I (Sung) in T"o-yii chi Wf 48, Shuo-fu (Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1927) 49(ts‘e 24) .2b. 

** This reference is to the anecdote in Lieh-tzu about the man who killed a deer and 
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Even on hearing the belling of a stag, 

Human hearts do not gain perception. 

Despite their opportunities to enter the mountains of enlightenment 

It is only the sound of the autumn breeze which alone accompanies 
the moon.?7 


As explained by ANESAKI, the opening lines of this passage take 
the view that the grasses and trees contain the same basic nature 
as all things—“ the substance of Genuine Thusness without form ” 
—and that in their individual manifestations they follow the prin- 
ciple that “all things are in their True State.” ** By observing 
nature man sees that behind the external appearance of “ rain, 
dew, frost and snow ” is the same essence of moisture, and regard- 
less of the form in which it appears, it is in its True State. Phe- 
nomena undergo continuous change—the banana plants grow 
luxuriant leaves only to have them torn by the wind, the flowering 
trees bloom and bear fruit—but at any stage in their cycle they 
are in their True State. Also, each species of grasses and trees 
grows and flowers according to its characteristics, but all phe- 
nomena contain the same basic nature which is unchanging and 
timeless. Man can grasp this concept of the Genuine Thusness 
by seeing change in nature, and this develops the Buddha-nature 
in him, leading him to enlightenment. The observation of natural 
phenomena, therefore, is inspiration for enlightenment, a vehicle 
outside of the sutras for the revelation of truth. 

The value of nature for religious awakening is mentioned in 
many other plays, and among the several examples in Yamauba 
WHE is the following passage in which Yamauba, the “ old woman 
of the mountains,” describes her retreat: 

Yamauba In the scene at the mountain hut where I live 
The mountains are high, the sea is near, 


The valleys are deep, their streams are distant. 


Chorus One could say of it, 
“In front, the water of the sea extends wide 


hid it under some “ banana” leaves. He forgot where he had hidden it and concluded 
that it must have been a dream. Another man heard him speak of it, and went and 
was able to find the deer. Cf. Lieh-tzu (SPPY ed.) 3.86-96. 

27 YT 42541-2542. 

** Anesaki, “ Yokyoku ” 284-285; Japanese Noh Drama 197. 
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And the moon holds high the light of Genuine Thusness.’® 
Behind, the pines on the peak are lofty 
And the wind dispels the dream of constantness and tranquillity. 
Yamauba The rushes of the punishment whip rot, and fireflies come out, 
Chorus The admonishing drum is covered with moss, and birds are not 
startled ”;?° or 
“Deep in the mountains where I have lost my way, 
A cuckoo calls faintly,” 24 and its voice sounds lonely, or 
“ Hearing the felling of trees, the mountain seems more 
mysterious.” 2? 
The peak of the dharma-nature towers above, 
Showing that one should seek high for enlightenment; 
The valley of ignorance is deep 
Showing that one should succor all beings below.?* 


This last figure means that nature can be an aid in reminding man 
to perform the two actions of the religious life: seeking the highest 
knowledge for enlightenment and devoting oneself to the salva- 
tion of others. This figure appears also in Saigy6 zakura: 


Saigyé The spring flowers appear in the treetops, 
[To lead one] to seek high for enlightenment; 
The autumn moon abides in the dark waters, 
[To show] below the succoring [of others].?* 
“ Flowing water does not have [the heat of] mid-summer, 
The breeze in the pines at the bottom of the valley 
Always has the sound of autumn.” 25 
The grasses and trees and the land, each of itself, 
Has an affinity through adoring the Buddha and hearing the Law. 


?® The identification of the moon with Genuine Thusness recurs frequently, appearing 
in at least sixteen plays; cf. Index of YT. 

*° Phrases from the Gempei seisuiki YA7° EFF GL, kan 10, Nihon bungaku taikei 
15 (Téky6, 19382).853. The last two lines appeared earlier in the Wakan réeishi 
(2.241), and had been reworked from earlier Chinese literature. 

71 Poem in Kokinshii (No. 29), Kokushi taikan (Todky6, 1981) 2c. 

*2 From a line by Tu Fu; cf. note in Renonpeav’s French translation, BEFEO $2 
(1932) .61. Derived from a poem in Shih ching; cf. Mao shih (SPTK ed. 1922) 9.5b. 

*8 YT 5.3180-3181. ‘ 

*« The same image is more fully expressed in the play Atsumori BCR (YT 1.134- 
185): 

Spring flowers rise to the top of the trees 

To lead one to seek high for enlightenment; 

The autumn moon sinks to the bottom of the water 
To manifest the succoring of all beings below. 


*5 Adapted from a poem by Mrnamoro no Fusaakira JASLAW (d. 939 in Wakan 
roei shit 1.142. 
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Of the four seasons, the surpassing ones are 
The times of flowers and of fruits.?¢ 


Another of the countless examples of nature inspiration to be 
found in the plays is the following from Seiébo (Hsi Wang Mu) 
i =H; 

Seidbo “The peach and the plum do not speak 
But beneath them paths appear naturally.” 27 
The high and the low mingle together 
Without any distinction. 
How enjoyable! With each of the four seasons 
The grasses and trees and land all naturally [bring forth] 
The color and fragrance of the flowers of Genuine Thusness. 
This is the time when the moisture of the Wonderful Law 


Fills the mind . . .78 


Il. 


In the second part of this article there will be brief descriptions 
of the eleven plays on the theme of the attainment of Buddhahood 
by the nonsentient and translations of some passages which illus- 
trate the development of the Buddhist theme. It is also men- 
tioned, as will be shown, in other plays in which plants are not 
central to the theme, for this doctrine was part of the mystical 
world-view of the Muromachi age, and a supreme illustration of 
the all-encompassing scope of the teachings of the Lotus Sutra. 

The best known of the eleven plays, Bashd,”® concerns the 
banana plant. The characteristics of this plant, as conceived in 
Chinese and Japanese poetic tradition, made it especially suitable 
for playing the main role in a Buddhistic play. Its long fragile 
leaves, easily broken by the wind or withered by frost, made it a 
symbol for the fragility and impermanence of life. The season 
with which it is most frequently associated is autumn, when its 
leaves are tattered, making it appear forlorn and pathetic. Adding 
to the associations brought to mind by the banana plant was 


were 22271. 

*7 Borrowed from Shih chi (K‘ai-ming ed.) 109, 1.243d. 

7° YT 3.1570. Through word plays in this passage the title of the Lotus Sutra is 
spelled out. 

** For translations of this play, cf. Renonpeau, Le bouddhisme 167-178; and Ten 


Noh Plays 125-141. 
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the frequent mention of it in the sutras and the rarity of this 
tropical plant in medieval Japan.*° The play is set at the moun- 
tain hermitage of an eminent monk in China, which contributes 
to the exotic atmosphere. The monk had noticed that, while he 
was reciting the Lotus Sutra every night, there seemed to be 
someone outside his hut. One night he discovers that it is a village 
woman who has come to hear the recitation. With some difficulty 
she persuades him to let her enter his hermitage to hear the words 
of the sutra. The discussion of the attainment of Buddhahood by 
plants follows, and, in the second part of the play, reappearing as 
the spirit of the plant, she dances to celebrate that she may 
become Buddha. 

The action of Saigyd zakura takes place at the hut of the 
famous poet and wandering monk, Saigy6 (1118-1190), at Saga, 
a few miles west of the capital. In his garden stands an ancient 
cherry tree which is blooming beautifully although part of the 
trunk has rotted away. A group of flower-viewers come from the 
capital, to the annoyance of Saigy6 who prefers to maintain the 
solitude of his hermitage. He wishes to be alone with his cherry 
tree which plays a part in his religious practice. He says: “I have 
a different purpose from yours in my heart concerning these 
blossoms. Watching the flying petals and the falling leaves, my 
own heart is cleansed.” * Saigyd then recites a poem to the 


visitors: 
That people come 
flocking 
to see the blossoms 
Is the only fault 
the cherry has.3? 


Saigy6 relents, however, and as day is passing, he invites them to 
spend the night with him under the tree to. view it by moonlight. 
Then the protagonist recites from within the hollow of the tree: 


Old man I have sunken away 


*° For a more detailed treatment of the banana plant in Japanese literature, cf. 
the author’s “ Basho—The Man and the Plant,” HJAS 16(1958) .146-161. 


2 YT 2.1178. 
*? From his collection, Sankashi Wy ae HE, in Zoku kokka taikan (1931) 102 (No. 


7068) . 
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unknown to people 
like fossil wood, 
But a taste for flowers 
still remains in me. 
“That people come 
flocking 
to see the blossoms 
Is the only fault 
the cherry has.” 
How strange! From the hollow of this rotted flowering tree 
A white-haired old man appeared, and recited my poem. 
What a strange person indeed! 
I am an old man in a dream. 
I have come now to ask about your feeling in this poem. 
“ An old man in a dream ” must mean 
An old man who comes in [one’s] dream. 
In any event, in saying that you would ask about my feeling in 
this poem, 
Do you mean that you find something dubious in the poem? 
No, there is nothing dubious in the Saint’s poem, but 
“That people come flocking is the only fault of the cherry,” 
What indeed is the fault of the cherry? 
This meant merely that weary of the transitory world 
I am living in the mountains, 
And I just expressed my dislike of having 
All kinds of people flocking here. 
I regret to say that I find your views a little dubious. 
Whether one regards this as a transitory world or as mountains 
Depends only on one’s heart. 
The fault does not lie in the flowers of grasses and trees 
Which are nonsentient and are without hearts. 
Indeed, indeed, that is right. Now you, 
Who have shown yourself to be right, 
Must indeed be the spirit of this flowering tree. 
I am truly the spirit of the blossoms 
Appropriate to this body, 
I am the spirit of this old tree’s cherry 
“ Blossoms of grasses and trees do not speak,” yet 
Only to say that they are not at fault 
“Do I move my lips.” 34 
I am ashamed, being an old tree 
With few blossoms and with rotted limbs. 
I am the spirit of the blossoms 
[Appeared] to clear the cherry tree of blame. 
Although the grasses and trees do not have hearts 


** Adapted from Sucawara no Fumitoki $F JR 3CIRF (899-981) in Wakan roeishis 
1.101. 
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They do not forget the times to flower and bear fruit. 
Please recite the Holy Law that 
The grasses and trees and land 
Will all become Buddha. 

Old man How grateful I am that through this meeting with the Saint, 
I can receive the blessings of this dew.** 


The old man then gives a recitation of the famous cherry trees 
and places for cherry-viewing about the capital, and, following 
that, he performs a dance. The play ends as Saigyd wakens at 
dawn to find cherry blossoms covering the ground like snow. 

The other play about the cherry is Sumizome zakura in which 
KamitsukE (or KAMuTSUKE) no Mineo -E#¥44£, mourning the 
demise of his lord, Emperor Nimmy6é (810-850), has taken the 
tonsure. Visiting his mausoleum at Fukakusa, he sees a cherry 
tree which had been the Emperor’s favorite. He composes a poem 
to the tree, which he writes down and hangs on a branch: 

Cherry tree 
of the fields of Fukakusa, 
if you have a heart 
Only this spring 
bloom black-dyed.** 
Mineo meant that the cherry should dress in black as he was in 
a monk’s robe. A village woman appears and asks him to change 
the line, “ only this spring” to read “ from this spring on,” and 
she fades into the blossoms. When Mineo falls asleep under the 
trees the woman reappears as the spirit of the cherry blossoms and 
they discuss the doctrine of the attainment of Buddhahood. The 
virtues of the cherry are extolled and the blossoms turn dark in 
the mist. 

In Mutsura, a monk is travelling in eastern Japan in the autumn 
when the maples have turned all the hills to red brocade. He 
visits the temple Shomy6ji at Mutsura, and is surprised to find 
in the courtyard one maple which is still green. Inquiring of a 
woman of the village why this is, he is told of how long ago, when 
the poet, Fusrwara no Tamesuke (1263-1328) , had visited this 
temple, this tree had already turned full red before any of the 


36 YT 2.1174-1177. 
*° YT 3.1507; from the Kokinshi (No. 832), Kokka taikan 16c. 
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trees on the hills. Impressed by this, Tamesuke composed a poem 
in praise of the tree, but after that year the maple never turned 
color again. The monk, interested in this account, also composes 
a poem in honor of the tree. The woman explains the tree’s be- 
havior by saying that once it had acquired such exceptional recog- 
nition, it was proper decorum to withdraw itself from popular 
admiration and remain green thereafter. When she reappears as 
the spirit of the tree in the second part of the play, the monk says: 
Monk Do not doubt the wonderful words, 

That the grasses and trees and land, 

Will all become Buddha. 

Tell me, I ask you, more of that story of old. 
Spirit The grasses and trees through the four seasons, 

Each in accordance with its proper time, 
Chorus Display differing appearances of flowers and leaves. 

Who can say that they do not have hearts. . . 
Spirit In this mountain village deep in Azuma 
Chorus This man of the capital has chanced, 

And bestowed words of deep compassion 

Which have drawn me here. 

I have shown myself 

And we have exchanged various words 

To form a bond. 

Continue to impart to me, I ask, the profound Law 

And enable me to become Buddha.** 


Then as the spirit dances, the chorus recites that the leaves falling 
from the maple are scarlet in the moonlight, and cover the court- 
yard. 

In Kakitsubata, a monk travelling in eastern Japan arrives at 
the marsh at Yatsuhashi in Mikawa Province when the iris are 
in full bloom. As he is admiring them a woman appears and 
relates to him the episode in the Ise monogatari in which the 
famous poet Artwara no Narihira (825-880) visited this place. 
On that occasion he had composed a poem, the first syllable of 
each of the five lines spelling out the word for iris, kakitsubata." 
She invites him to spend the night in her hut and shows him a 
cap of Narihira’s and his love’s robe, which was mentioned in 


°° YT §.3015-3017. 
*7For this incident and poem, cf. Ise monogatari, Nihon bungaku taikei 2(1933). 


40-42. 
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the poem. She reveals then that she is the spirit of the iris, hoping 
to attain Buddhahood through the power of Narihira’s poems, 
whic hhave the efficacy of the sutras because Narihira was, in 
actuality, an incarnation of the Boddhisattva of Poetry and 
Dance in Paradise, who had left Paradise temporarily to assist in 
the salvation of all living beings.** The spirit of the iris then 
performs Narihira’s dance for the monk, and the play ends with 
the assurance that she is achieving enlightenment. 

In Fuji,*° a monk passing by Tago-no-ura in Etchi Province, 
recites a poem about the wisteria in bloom. A woman appears 
who objects to this poem as offensive to the wisteria, and she 
recites two other poems about the famous wisteria of Tago-no-ura 
which she considers preferable. She reappears as the spirit of the 
wisteria to praise the Lotus Sutra and the wisteria plant. 

Yugy6 yanagi concerns a monk known as Yugy6 Shénin, which 
was the name by which the successive heads of the Yugy6-ji 
Sh6j6k6-ji) were known from the time of the founder, Ippen 
(1239-1289). “ Yugy6” means “ travelling for [religious] acts,” 
for it was the tradition of this order to travel extensively about 
Japan distributing charms which would bring salvation to all the 
people. When this Yugy6 reaches the Shirakawa Barrier in 
Iwashiro Province, he meets an old man who offers to guide him 
along an ancient road which had been used by his predecessor. 
On this road he shows him, standing above a grave, a famous tree, 
a dead willow, under which the monk Saigy6 once rested and 
composed a poem. When the old man disappears, Yugy6 realizes 
that he has been talking to the spirit of the tree. As night falls 
he begins the invocation (nembutsu) used by his sect (in place 
of the recitation of the Lotus Sutra) : 

Yugy6d Led directly by Amida’s teaching, 
Chorus __ All living things who call the name of Amida 
Will certainly be reborn [in Paradise]. 


Drawn by this power, 
Even grasses and trees will attain Buddhahood .. . 


°° YT 1.624-625. Renonpeavu, in Le bouddhisme 162, aptly describes this as 
“ Raisonnement subtil, ingénieux, peut-étre plus hardi que solide.” 

** Translation by Frank Alanson Lomparp, An Outline History of Japanese Drama 
(London, 1928) 126-134. 
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Spirit Without the teaching of the Law 
The nonsentient and mindless grasses and trees 
Will not reach the calyx. 
Yugy6 That is true. One invocation or ten invocations— 
Spirit Only one call will bring rebirth 
Yugy6d And Amida’s teachings 
Spirit Will be received.*? 


There follow praises of the virtues of the willow, then the spirit 
dances and fades away. 

One of the most unusual of the plays is Yuki,“* a very short 
piece, in which the spirit of snow appears before a monk in the 
form of a young woman. She asks to be saved, and they discuss 
the powers of the Lotus Sutra, she dances, and disappears as does 
the snow when dawn breaks. 

In Koché a monk is admiring the plum blossoms in the court of 
an old palace at the capital when a woman appears suddenly out 
of the building. In time she reveals to him that she was born a 
butterfly who has played in the flowers of the grasses and trees in 
spring, summer, and fall, and laments that she has never been able 
to enjoy the plum blossoms because they bloom in the cold 
weather. She says that she has appeared in human form to re- 
quest the monk’s aid in reaching the calyx of the lotus of the 
Wonderful Law.** In the second part of the play she returns to 
him as he sleeps under the tree with the words: 

Spirit How grateful I am! 
Drawn by the power of the Wonderful Scripture 
The sentient and the nonsentient without differentiation 
Attain Buddahood. My covetousness 
To reach the deep-colored flowers is dispelled. 
To play in the plum blossoms 


And be imbued with their fragrance 
The spirit of the butterfly has appeared.*? 


“° YT 5.8200-3201. The last three lines are based on a passage in the T‘ang work 
Ching-t'u wu-hui nien-fo liieh fa-shih i-tsan RAK. @ A MAE (RB DZK 
47.480c. 

“ Translated by Renonpeau in Le bouddhisme 179-182. 

“ YT 2.1147. This play on words refers to the statements in the (Wonderful Law) 
Lotus Sutra that all beings are reborn on the calyx of the lotuses in the Western 
Paradise of Amida Buddha. 

*8 YT 2.1150-1151. 
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She then performs for the monk the dance of the Boddhisattva of 
Poetry and Dance. 

The two remaining plays are those in which, as was noted 
earlier, the spirit is evidently intended to represent both a flower 
and its mistress. In Hajitomi, a monk is making a summer flower 
offering at a temple in the capital, the Unrin-in. He remarks that 
although the lotus comes up out of the mud, its name is given to 
the Wonderful Scripture, and through this connection “ the grasses 
and trees and land all will become Buddha.” A woman comes to 
offer a white flower. She says it is the yiigao (moonflower) , which 
is like a person’s name. When asked who she is, she replies: “I 
am yigao/Yiugao of the vicinity of Gojo,” and disappears. In the 
Interval (ai) between the two parts of the play, the kyégen asks: 
“ Was it the spirit of the yiigao flower who appeared or the ghost 
of Yigao no Ue.” ** The latter was a mistress of Prince Genji, 
described in the fifth chapter of the Tale of Genz, to whom Genji 
was first attracted by the moonflowers growing on the fence of 
her residence at Gojd. In the second part of the play the monk 
goes to Gojé to look for the old home of Yiigao. She appears as of 
old, tells of her love with Genji, asks for the monk’s prayers, 
dances, and disappears. 

In Téboku, a monk visiting Téboku-in at the capital, is told by 
a young woman who appears that the plum tree he is viewing 
was planted long ago by the famous poetess Izumi Shikibu. At 
the close of the first part of the play she reveals: “I am the 
mistress of the flowers.” She reappears that night as Izumi Shi- 
kibu before the monk who has remained under the tree reciting 
the Lotus Sutra. She says that hearing that scripture reminds her 
of the occasion when she heard Fustwara no Michinaga (966- 
1928) drive by this gate in his carriage reciting that Sutra. It 
enabled her to compose a poem of such efficacy that she was able 
to escape this “ burning house,” i.e., attain Buddahood. Saying 
that she is now a Boddhisattva of Poetry and Dance, she per- 
forms for the monk, and as she leaves the monk wakens from his 


“* YT 4.2502. 
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dream. To what extent the spirit in the play should be identified 
with the tree is left in doubt.* 

In addition to the eleven plays just described and Asagao, 
which was mentioned earlier, there are at least eighteen plays in 
which the attainment of Buddhahood is referred to. Some of these 
passages are of interest because of some variety in phraseology or 
imagery or because of the context in which the doctrine is in- 
troduced. 

In Hotoke-no-hara iH (literally, “Buddha Fields,” a place 
name in Kaga Province) , there is the following passage: 


Shite When one Buddha attains the Way 
Waki And contemplates the realm of the Law 
Shite The grasses and trees and land 
Shite and Will all become Buddha. 
Waki When we hear this 
Chorus Even to the grasses and trees of Hotoke-no-hara 


Even to the grasses and trees of Hotoke-no-hara 

All will become Buddha without doubt. 

How grateful I am! In this [autumn] season 

The sounds of the insects which swarm in the moors, 
Even these voices seem to do the Buddhist work. 

The voices of mountain breezes and the evening winds, 
Sound across the grasses and trees of the moor, 

Which seem to have hearts, which seem to have hearts.*® 


In Minobu 43 we find: 


Chorus To the voice of the Law time passes and the sun sets, 
The evening bell resounds and the moon appears; 
This is indeed the garden of the Wonderful Law, 

Mount Minobu,*? 

Where the sound of the wind and the voice of the water 
Both resound that all elements are in their True State. 
This is a miraculous place 
Where the plants and trees and land 


“5 MaruoKa believes it is the spirit of the plum but Sanartr disagrees (YT 4.2190). 
Translation in Japanese Noh Plays 75-89. 

4° YT 42791-2792. 

‘7 This passage gives a suggestion of another theme in many né plays of representing 
certain mountains in Japan as being local manifestations of the Vulture Peak 
(Grdhra-kita), which figures prominently in the Lotus Sutra as a place where 
Sakyammuni preached. Anegsak1 has shown how this theme is related to the doctrine 
of the land also attaining Buddhahood; see his “ Yékyoku” 289-291. 
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Will all become Buddha, 
A miraculous place where they will become Buddha.** 


Nue % is about the ghost of a fabulous “ bird ” of that name 
which has the head of a monkey, the body of a badger, the tail 
of a serpent, and the legs of a tiger. The second part of the play 
begins with: 


Monk The voice of the Law and the waves of the bay 
The voice of the Law and the waves of the bay 
Manifest the broad Way of the True State 
In order that [the nue may] receive the law with the coming of 
night, 
I shall recite the Sutra, I shall recite the Sutra. 
When one Buddha attains the Way 
And contemplates the realm of the law, 
The grasses and trees and land 
Will all become Buddha. 


Nue The sentient and the nonsentient 
Will all together attain the Buddha Way. 
Monk This may be relied upon.*® 


In Shari @#) we read: “The grasses and trees also show the 
color of the Law, and all attain the Buddha-element.” * Hdkaz6 
KT (F has: “The grasses and trees also manifest the form of 
the dharma-element.” ™ 

In Teika © a monk comes upon the tomb of Princess Sho- 
kushi, overgrown with a vine which contains the spirit of the 
poet, Fustrwara no Teika (1162-1241) , who had been her lover. 
In the second part of the play, the tormented ghost of the Princess 
appears before the monk: 


Ghost Is not what you were just reciting 
The “ Chapter on the Parable of the Plants ”? 
Monk It is. In this Wonderful Scripture 


Even the grasses and trees are not omitted, 
So part from the vine which has this attachment for you 


And enter the Buddha Way. 
Ghost How grateful I am. 
How fine indeed is this teaching of the Wonderful Law. 
Monk All receive the blessings of the dew. 
Ghost Not two 
“8 YT 5.2955. 5° YT 2.1390. 


*° YT 4.2389-2390. 5. YT 4.2448. 
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Monk Not three 
Chorus But one rain of the Law falls and moistens all.52 
As the grasses and trees and land all have the opportunity to 


become Buddha, 
The Teika vine spreads out and releases, and my tears stop. 
I escape from the burning house, a faltering vehicle.** 


In Taema i a monk visiting Taema Temple in Yamato 
Province, converses with a man (shite) and woman (tsure) , who 
are revealed to be manifestations of Amida and Kannon: 

Monk Now this flowering cherry tree differs from the ordinary color. 
It appears that there must be some history concerning this 
treasure tree. 


Tsure Indeed you have perceived well. 
That is the thread of the lotus dyed 
Shite And dried on the cherry tree. 


It is said that because its blossoms have hearts 
It blooms the color of the lotus. 


Waki That is indeed very fine. 
As the grasses and trees and land will become Buddha 


The hearts of the blossoms are dyed with that color and 
fragrance.®4 


In Genzai shichimen S4£- 1H, the priest Nichiren (1222-1282) 
encounters a woman, who is a dragon in assumed form. In their 
discussion, the doctrine that grasses and trees may attain Bud- 
dhahood leads to the following remarkable deduction: 


Woman Now would you instruct me how it is that women may become 


Buddha. 
Nichiren Very well. Since the Lotus Sutra says 
That the grasses and trees and land will all become Buddha, 


Women may be saved... .55 


In Nomori #f*¥, the protagonist, a demon, says in response to 
the monk’s prayer: 


Demon How grateful I am. 
It moves heaven and earth and affects demons. 
Chorus The earth and sand, mountains and rivers, 


Grasses and trees are drawn by the Law 
When one Buddha attains the Way.*® 


52 Lotus Sutra states: “In the ten Buddha worlds there is only One Vehicle of the 
Law, not two and not three.”; DZK 98a. 


°° YT $.2115-2116. 55 YT 2.1016. 
“YT $.1845. 5° YT 4.2432. 
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Further illustrations of references to the attainment of Budda- 
hood by plants, which I shall spare the reader, may be found in 
Uneme RK (YT 1.406-407), Kasuga ryijin # H fem (YT 1.677), 
Sesshéseki RHA (YT 3.1643), Démyoji HAF (YT 3.1832- 
1833) , Tomoakira MUR (YT 4.2247), Tomoe & (YT 4. 2283), 
Yoroboshi REM (YT 5.3321), Kumasaka #84 (YT 2.935) , and 
Seidbo (YT 3.1570). 


Ii. 


The discussion of the né texts has been confined almost entirely 
to Buddhist elements to be found in them. This, however, is only 
one dimension of the plays. In some of the eleven plays the 
development of the Buddhist theme is given considerable em- 
phasis, but in others it is little more than a framework to justify 
the play, while more aesthetic components—poetic diction and 
appreciation of nature—are given so much more attention by the 
writer that they overshadow the Buddhist lesson. 

Poetry plays such a vital part in both the form and content of 
no texts that the plays should be considered poetry rather than 
prose. The larger part of a text is in the usual poetic meter of 
alternating lines of five and seven syllables, and a variety of other 
poetic forms are introduced in a loosely prescribed sequence to 
give variety of meter. Many of the lines are culled from earlier 
Japanese poetry and prose, Chinese poetry, and Buddhistic litera- 
ture, so that in some passages, the text resembles a patchwork of 
allusion. A complete thirty-one syllable tanka (waka) is often 
quoted, and some plays, particularly congratulatory ones, are 
built up around old poems. In four of our eleven plays, and also 
in Asagao and Ume, the recitation of a poem by the deuteragonist 
provoked the appearance of the protagonist, and in some plays 
the composition of a new poem which was more to the satisfaction 
of the latter was given particular prominence. Japanese poems 
were considered to have miraculous powers. One of the earliest 
essays on poetry, the Preface to the Kokinshii (905), says that 
poems can move heaven and earth, affect demons and deities 
and, in our plays, they cause the spirits of the nonsentient to 
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appear and speak. In Kakitsubata it is stated that the poems of 
Narihira, which figure prominently in that play, have the efficacy 
of sutras. 

One of the most prodigious demonstrations of the miracles that 
may be wrought by poems is the legend of the statesman and poet, 
Sugawara no Michizane (845-903) , and his trees, the theme of 
the play Oimatsu %#£. When Michizane was sent into exile in 
Kyushu, he is said to have longed for his plum tree at the capital 
and composed a poem which so affected the tree that it uprooted 
itself and, flying to Michizane, transplanted itself at Anrakuji. 
It was known henceforth as Tobiume, “ Flying Plum.” To him 
also are attributed poems in which he chided his cherry tree, which 
withered away, and his pine, which then transplanted itself like 
the plum to Anrakuji and came to be known as Oimatsu, a 
homonym meaning “ Following Pine” and “Old Pine.” In the 
play of that name, the shite and the tsure are the deities of the 
pine and the plum, respectively.*’ This is but one example of 
many in which the poems have extraordinary powers. 

As most Japanese poems deal with nature or employ images 
from nature, they provide a vast body of poetic phrases which 
can be drawn upon in the composition of né texts. In the plays 
about the nonsentient, sensitivity to and appreciation of nature 
is a major element, indeed, an essential purpose of the composi- 
tion. The flower, tree, or butterfly is represented as having 
thoughts and yearnings of its own. Phrases in praise of its beauty, 
its virtues, and its function are drawn from the entire range of 
Chinese and Japanese literature. In addition to whatever material 
attributes it might have, its spiritual functions are also dwelt on. 
A translation of the closing lines of Bashé will perhaps give some 
impression of the blend of poetic diction, nature appreciation, and 
religious edification which make up the texts of the plays: 


Spirit The moon tonight makes white 
Chorus This robe of ice, this skirt of frost. 
Spirit and chorus “ With warp of frost, woof of dew, 


*7 For a discussion of the legend and poems, and a translation of the play, cf. 
Noél Pert, Le N6 (Tokyo, 1944) 75-115. 
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These are weak ” 58 


Chorus Sleeves of grass. 

Spirit The everlasting 

Chorus The everlasting heaven maiden’s robe of feathers. 
Spirit These banana leaves, turning the sleeves 


The turned sleeves, the banana fans in the wind. 

In the garden of the lonely old hermitage, 

The image of the clump of reeds, the patrinia and pampas 
grass 

Lasts but a passing moment. 

The wind from the mountain, the wind from the pines, 

Blows and sweeps, blows and sweeps, 

The flowers and plants are scattered, the flowers and 
plants are scattered, 

The banana plant is left broken.*® 


Chorus 


In discussing the poetic and Buddhist elements in the plays, we 
have not taken into consideration their larger dimensions as 
dramatic performances. This would include musical recitation, 
instrumental accompaniment, miming, dancing, costuming, and 
the presentation of action which has some relationship to human 
life. It is only in this last respect that the nonsentient plays might 
seem to present a unique dramatic problem, for the main per- 
former is not a human or a deity but the spirit of a plant. 

The appearance of a plant on the stage, able to speak and to 
reason—seeming to be, in fact, rather sentient—was not as diffi- 
cult for the Muromachi audience to accept as we might at first 
suspect. Both the conventions of n6 presentation and the ele- 
ments of animism in early Buddhism and Shinté contribute to 
this. As in the typical ghost play, the protagonist appeared first 
in a disguised form as a local man or woman. It was expected 
that in the second part of the play it would prove to be of a dif- 
ferent appearance when it revealed its true—if supernatural—self, 
whether as the ghost of an historical figure or the spirit of a plant. 
In very few 76 plays, in fact, did the protagonists prove in the 
end to be living human beings. The spirits of plants were hardly 
less credible than the other protagonists of 6 such as deities, 


°° From a poem in the Kokinshi (No. 291), Kokka taikan 7b concerning maples in 
autumn: “The warp of frost, the woof of dew, seem weak; when the brocade of the 
hill is woven, it tears and scatters.” 

5° YT 4.2543-2544. 
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demons, witches, or the spirit of the jealous woman in Sesshdseki 
which dwelt in a rock and had the power to kill anyone who 
approached. 

In early Buddhism there were elements of animism as well as 
belief in the transmigration of souls. The jatakas, for example, 
included many such instances. Even before the introduction of 
this Buddhist literature into Japan, there was, in the native folk- 
lore, the belief that plants, trees, animals, and natural objects 
contained spirits. Instances of plants speaking are to be found 
in the earliest histories and the poems of the Man’ydshi. Sacred 
trees have an important role in Shinté practices, and the spirits 
(kami) of flowers, mountains, rocks, waterfalls, rivers, and seas, 
were prominent in the popular worship. The Buddhicization of 
Shinté was at its height at the time the plays were written in the 
Muromachi period, and the fusion of Shint6 and Buddhist atti- 
tudes toward nature made such plays the more acceptable to 
contemporaries. 

No drama was above all an artistic performance. Its climax 
was in the dance of the protagonist to the accompaniment of the 
recitation by the chorus of the poetic lines at the close of the play. 
The Buddhist elements contributed a solemnity and an other- 
worldly quality to the play, and a truth on which the play could 
be constructed. The Buddhist lesson of the attainment of Bud- 
dhahood by the nonsentient seems, in some of the plays, to be 
little more than a cliché. This is indicated by the close similarity 
in the structure of the eleven plays and the repetitiveness of the 
Buddhist phrases which are employed. The reduction of the Bud- 
dhist elements in some of the plays to a few necessary gestures 
is in keeping with the trend in the rewriting of né plays during the 
early Muromachi period, of softening the Buddhist moral of the 
earlier plays and weaving in more poetic content to meet the 
canons of taste at the shogun’s court. The emphasis on poetry 
and nature appreciation were appropriate to the cultural atmos- 
phere of the circle which patronized and brought to flowering the 


*° On the appearance in né plays of animals and trees sacred to Shinté, cf. Wilhelm 
Gunovert, “ Der Schintoismus im Japanischen N6é-Drama,” MDGNVO 19(1925). 
180-182. 
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“ chain poem ” (renga) , monochrome landscape painting, garden 
design, flower arrangement, and tea ceremony. With the prefer- 
ence for the use of natural images to express Buddhist philo- 
sophical concepts, the aesthetes developed a subtle, and often 
abstruse, symbology. The references in these plays to the color, 
fragrance, and form of flowers and plants suggest deep connota- 
tions to those versed in poetry and Buddhist philosophy. 

These plays, then, contained a Buddhist lesson, not solely for 
the sake of structure, but because the audience of this time seems 
to have enjoyed such theological expositions if garbed in elegant 
form. There were probably some among the devout who were 
moved by the mystery of the miracle, and some more sophisti- 
cated who appreciated it as a pleasant parable. To most, however, 
the plays were primarily an aesthetic experience. In the best nd 
tradition, the tasteful representation on the stage was not en- 
cumbered with realism. The delicate flowers and plants were 
treated with a suggestiveness that might lead the initiated viewer 
to new aesthetic and philosophic insights. 








YIN-YANG WU-HSING AND HAN ART 
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Students of Chinese art are familiar with various types of art 
objects of the Han dynasty. While knowledge of these is gained 
to some extent from data contained in Han literature as well as 
from specimens found in excavated dwelling sites, it is gained for 
the most part from the numerous specimens which have been 
recovered from Han tombs. Throughout the expanse of the 
former Han empire, which extended from Korea to Indo-China 
and from the Pacific coast to Central Asia, hundreds of Han 
burials have been opened, and many of them carefully excavated. 
Han objects have also been reported in Mongolia and Siberia as 
well as in the island world of Indonesia. Han artifacts fashioned 
of bronze, stone, wood, clay, lacquer, and fabric are commonly 
found in the art market, and fine examples may be seen in prac- 
tically every leading museum in the world. 

In the last few decades much has been written on the develop- 
ment of art in this period. Some art historians do not hesitate to 
draw comparisons with the arts of West Asiatic countries and 
tend to emphasize the supposedly new influences introduced 
through Han expansion into the Western Territories in Central 
Asia. Their theories, usually based on some similarity in a few 
art forms, are interesting, but a closer investigation of the native 
artistic development tends to caution against such sweeping gen- 
eralizations. In his survey of Chinese sculpture, Alan Priest 
draws attention to the naturalistic achievements of the Shang 


and Chou times. He points out: 


These elements it is important to notice and remember lest the new influ- 
ences introduced in the Han period be overemphasized. The naturalistic 
animals of the Han dynasty were the logical descendants of their immediate 


ancestors... . 
With equal caution should we embrace the idea of any considerable influ- 
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ence from Persia or from other states which had enjoyed the visits of 
Alexander. There was a connection certainly, and for some time the trade 
routes across Turkestan were kept open, but the actual exchange of benefits 
for which there is evidence is very slight: . . . Winged lions guard the Han 
tombs, winged horses appear in the reliefs of the tombs of the Wu family, 
where also appear various aerial and serpentine deities, but whether this is 
due to ideas brought in from the Near East or to indigenous invention is more 
than mildly debatable.t 


It is interesting to note that these so-called new elements in 
Han art do have their roots in Chinese tradition. Western scholars 
who are able to use Chinese literature are always in a better 
position to see the native trends. How fascinating it is, for ex- 
ample, to follow Edouard CHAVANNES’ description of the bas- 
relief on the burial shrines of the Wu family, one of the most well- 
known sites dating from the Han dynasty.’ No one can miss the 
strong Confucian and Taoist influence on the art of this period. 
However, a closer investigation reveals that the doctrine of a third 
school, the Yin-yang Wu-hsing && 347, has also played a part. 
In fact, this doctrine, based on the fundamental theories of the 
Two Forces and the Five Power-Elements of Nature, is the back- 
bone of Han thought, and its influence in the shaping of Han art 
was indeed tremendous. In this article I shall try to give some 
highlights in the development of this school and to point out 
some of the important influences it had on the art of this period. 


1. Tsou Yen and His Doctrine 


All late Chou philosophers, professing the common purpose of 
saving the world from apparent chaos, advocated programs which 
were primarily concrete and practical. The philosophy of Tsou 
Yen %$f, father of the Yin-yang School, was no exception. 

Tsou Yen was a native of the state of Ch‘i. The exact dates of 
his birth and death are not known, but he may be placed approxi- 
mately between 350 and 270 B.C.° His writings, totalling more 


*Cf. Alan Priest, Chinese Sculpture in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1948, 12. 

* Cf. Edouard Cuavannes, Mission archéologique dans la Chine septentrionale, 1918, 
Tome I, 94-221. 

* Cf. Cu'ten Mu $€#%, Hsien-Ch‘in chu-tzu hsi-nien KF FE, 1937, 402- 
406. 
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than one hundred thousand characters, have not been preserved, 
but fragments quoted in Han and later works have been assem- 
bled in Ma Kuo-han’s Collection,* and his philosophy and poli- 
tical theories have been recorded in some of the works of Ch‘in 
and Han scholars, notably the Lii-shih ch‘tin-ch‘iu KK, the 
Huai-nan tzu *#%-¥-, and the Shih chi. 

Tsou Yen’s theory of Yin-yang and Wu-hsing was based on an 
ancient belief which was partially expressed in the I ching: that 
is, the Universe was originally an obscure mass with two forces, 
the Yin and the Yang, which could be observed in such opposing 
manifestations as male and female, light and darkness, warmth 
and cold, hardness and softness, movement and quietness. The 
interacting activities of these two basic forces gave rise to the 
Wu-hsing or Five Elements—wood, fire, earth, metal, and water. 
These were not only the material elements, but also the dynamic 
power which created the phenomena of the universe; hence, they 
were also known as the Wu-te or Five Powers. Most natural and 
human phenomena occurred in groups of five—five basic colors: 
yellow, green, red, white, and black; five directions: center, east, 
south, west, and north; five sacred mountains; five basic musical 
notes; five tastes; five senses; five organs of the head; five organs 
of the body; five fingers on each hand; five toes on each foot; and 
so on. The nature of these Five Power-Elements was so different 
that the phenomena and creatures created from them would 
naturally have different qualities, properties, and temperaments. 
This was the science of the ancient people, and it was used ex- 
tensively by early astrologers and diviners who stressed the sup- 
posed connection between the course of Nature, which they called 
T‘ien or Heaven, and the activities of Man. The assumption was 
that there was a mutual interaction between the way of Heaven 
and the affairs of Man. 

Delving deeply into this ancient craft, Tsou Yen developed 
the ancient beliefs and transformed them into a unified system of 
cosmology. According to the Shih chi,» Tsou Yen began by 


“Cf. Ma Kuo-han #5 [8#%, Yii-han shan-fang chi-i-shu mW Fee RE, 1883, 
Tsou tzu $5-F-. 
5 Cf. Ssu-ma Ch‘ien Fy BR. Shih chi 2c, Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed., ch. 74. 
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classifying China’s notable mountains, great rivers and connect- 
ing valleys, its birds and beasts, the productions of its waters and 
soils, and its rare products. From these he extended his survey 
to what was beyond the seas—what men were unable to perceive. 
He came to the conclusion that China, with its nine provinces, is 
but one of the eighty-one territories which form the Earth. Ac- 
cording to him, the Earth is divided into Nine Continents, each 
with Nine Territories the size of the Middle Kingdom. Around 
each of these Territories is a small sea, so that men and beasts 
cannot pass from one area to another; around the outer edge of 
the Nine Continents is a vast ocean which encompasses them at 
the point where Heaven and Earth meet. 

He found and advocated various analogies between the natural 
and the human worlds; thus, any manifestation of change in 
nature meant that something was about to happen in the human 
world, and proper behavior on the part of Man would also influ- 
ence the way of Heaven. Tsou Yen then applied this principle 
to government and politics: that is, he required rulers to do the 
right things at the right time in order to keep the two worlds 
in complete harmony, and thus ensure the peace of the world. 
Ssu-ma Ch‘ien records that the teachings of Tsou Yen were far 
more popular than those of Confucius, Mo Ti, or Lao tzu among 
a number of feudal lords who invited Tsou to assist in their gov- 
ernment. According to the Huai-nan tzu, Tsou Yen was loyal 
and faithful when employed by King Hui of Yen ##4£, but his 
rivals slandered him in the presence of the king, who then put 
him in jail. Thereupon, Tsou Yen lifted up his head and cried 
to Heaven. It was the fifth moon in the summer, but Heaven 
rained frost in response.° This sounds more like fantasy to the 
modern mind, but it was perfectly plausible to the ancient people. 

Tsou Yen’s most important contribution was his theory con- 
cerning the role of the Five Elements in dynastic succession. He 
maintained that each of the Five Elements could overcome and, 
at the same time, be overcome by others: water vanquishes fire; 
fire dissolves metal; metal destroys wood; wood overcomes earth; 


* Cf. the Wen-hsiian chu 3CITE, ch. 39; also the Tai-p‘ing yii-lan KPAE , ch. 
14.96. 
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and earth absorbs water; this process continues in a cycle. The 
clearest signs of these powers are found in the colors: earth is 
yellow; wood, green; metal, white; fire, red; and water, black. It 
is also evident with the regions in the five directions, which may 
be recognized as yellow in the center, green in the east, red in the 
south, white in the west, and black in the north. Tsou Yen went 
on to declare that a dynasty could only be founded upon the right 
Power-Element, with the correct color, the right pattern of affairs, 
etc. He demonstrated his theory by the succession of past history, 
which, according to his version, commenced with a series of 
ancient rulers headed by the Yellow Emperor and was followed 
by the Hsia, Shang, and Chou dynasties. 

The Lii-shih ch*un-ch‘iu has a passage which, though not clearly 
attributed to Tsou Yen, may be taken as a record of this Five- 
Power political theory. The passage may be translated as follows: 


When a dynastic emperor is going to arise, Heaven must first make manifest 
some auspicious sign to the people on earth. In the time of the Yellow 
Emperor, Heaven first made large earth-worms and large ants appear. The 
Yellow Emperor said, “ The Power-Element of earth is in ascendancy.” Be- 
cause earth was ascendant, he honored yellow as his state color and took 
earth as the pattern of his affairs. 

At the time of Yii, Heaven first made grass and trees appear which did not 
wither in the autumn and winter. Yii said, “ The Power-Element of wood is 
in ascendancy.” Because the Power-Element of wood was ascendant, he 
honored green as his state color and took wood as the pattern of his affairs. 

At the time of T‘ang, Heaven first made some metal knives rise from the 
water. T‘ang said, “ The Power-Element of metal is in ascendancy.” Be- 
cause the Power-Element of metal was ascendant, he honored white as his 
state color and took metal as the pattern of his affairs. 

At the time of Wen-wang, Heaven first made fire appear, while red birds 
holding red books in their beaks assembled on the Chou Altar. Wen-wang said, 
“The Power-Element of fire is in ascendancy.” Because fire was ascendant, 
he honored red as his state color and took fire as the pattern of his affairs. 

The Power-Element to replace fire must be water. Heaven will first show 
that the Power-Element of water is in ascendancy. When water is ascendant, 
the new emperor should honor black as his state color and take water as the 
pattern of his affairs. The Power-Element of water has come, but people fail 
to notice it. When the cycle is complete the operation will revert to earth 


again.” 


In this way Tsou Yen not only demonstrated his Law of 


Cf. the Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu A FCF, ch. 13. 
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Nature, but also re-interpreted history according to his law. The 
re-interpretation of history has long been common practice; it was 
a popular and deliberate attempt of the Late Chou philosophers 
to have their theories and programs as well founded in history as 
possible. Tsou Yen’s doctrine carried authority because it ap- 
peared to be a Law of Nature that was verified by the historical 
process. It soon became a popular belief that no ruler could 
ignore. 


2. Yin-yang Wu-hsing and the Ch‘in-Han Emperors * 


The chaos of the Late Chou period came to an end when the 
country was unified under the First Emperor of the Ch‘in dynasty 
in 221 B.C. Although he succeeded with the help of the Legalists, 
he had to prove himself justified and worthy of a new order under 
the various theories advanced by the philosophers. When he 
failed to fulfill a Confucian prescript, which required a new 
dynasty to obtain the Mandate of Heaven by offering sacrifice on 
the summit of T‘ai-shan #1, he was so disturbed that he buried 
some of the Confucial scholars alive.’ The doctrine of Yin-yang 
Wu-hsing appealed to him in two ways. Personally, he was 
interested in the magical techniques for attaining immortality. 
Tsou Yen’s doctrine had set the foundation for a popular move- 
ment which was championed by a group of magicians who called 
themselves fang-shih 77-E and used magical methods in pursuit 
of immortality. Since some of them were reputed to be able to 
obtain the elixir of life, they were employed by Emperor Ch‘in 
Shih-huang not only in his court, but also in his search for the 
drug which would prevent death.” Politically, he could not ignore 
the program of Yin-yang Wu-hsing. He began by adopting the 
Water Element and made black the official color. He even 
changed the name of the Yellow River to Te shui, which signified 


* For a more detailed account of the development of the Yin-yang Wu-hsing principle 
in the Ch‘in and Han times cf. Funa Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, Derk 
Boppe’s translation, 1953, 1.159-169; 2.7-1382; Ku Chieh-kang tam. Han-tai 
hsiieh-shu shih-liieh JtC BGK; $1 WK, 1948; and Joseph NeepHam, Science and 
Civilization in China, 2, 1956, 232-345. 

* Cf. Ku, op. cit, 8-11. 2° Cf. Ku, op. cit. 16. 
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that this mighty stream would furnish the necessary power for 
his dynasty.** But the people were hopelessly unprepared for the 
totalitarian form of government enforced by the new regime; thus, 
in spite of the formidable armies at the government’s disposal and 
the power of water assembled in its support, rebellion broke out 
almost as soon as the first emperor died, and the Ch‘in dynasty 
was overthrown within a few years’ time. 

The fall of the Ch‘in dynasty gave an opportunity for the 
revival of various schools of philosophy. The number of revivals 
was so great that it was summarily recognized as one hundred; 
thus, in Chinese history they are known as the Hundred Schools 
of Thought. Because the theory of Yin-yang Wu-hsing was still 
most influential, the first Han Emperor, Kao-tsu, had to prove 
that the new dynasty was capable of assembling the necessary 
power of an Element to enable it to survive. Since he felt that 
the Ch‘in dynasty was too short to represent a proper link in the 
political cycle, he adopted Water as his dynastic element and 
called himself the Black Emperor. But a later emperor, con- 
sulting the natural phenomena in the beginning of the dynasty, 
considered it more appropriate to give the Ch‘in dynasty its right- 
ful place in history, and, therefore, the Han Element was changed 
from Water to Earth.”* Later it was changed again for political 
reasons as we shall soon see. The Yin-yang Wu-hsing principle 
is most flexible in its political interpretation. 

The Emperor Kao-tsu was a practical statesman and probably 
favored Legalism. However, the tenets of Legalism had been dis- 
credited by the failure of the Ch‘in and, under the circumstances, 
Confucianism appeared to be the most suitable theory for cen- 
tralized government. Some Confucian scholars were employed to 
assist the government, but Confucianism was still in its theoretical 
stage. The scholars of this school knew very little about politics 
and government with the exception of some classical rituals which 
they introduced into the new court with considerable success.** 
But Confucianists were flexible and willing to incorporate any 


1 Cf. Ku, op. cit. 4. 
*2 Cf. Ku, op. cit. 5. 
13. Cf. Ku, op. cit. 64-67. 
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theory or program that might prove useful into their system; 
they learned a great deal from other schools, particularly the Yin- 
yang Wu-hsing and the Tao. By the time of Wu-ti, the Con- 
fucianists were ready with a new history, a fascinating philosophy, 
and a practical program for controlling the government. 

Confucius and his early disciples did not recognize any history 
earlier than the periods of the Emperors Yao and Shun, but Han 
Confucianists found it necessary to admit the existence of earlier 
emperors. The Confucian historian, Ssu-ma Ch‘ien, was obliged 
to begin his history, the Shih chi, with the Yellow Emperor, who 
was well-known as the founder of the schools of Yin-yang and 
Tao. He even grouped Tsou Yen with Mene tzu and, stressing 
their common platforms, wrote accounts of their lives in one 
chapter. The most successful Confucian scholar-statesman of Han 
times was Tuna Chung-shu 1##¥, who is generally regarded as 
the representative of the spirit and ideology of the Former Han 
dynasty.** Though he was a great teacher of Confucian Classics, 
he was ready to incorporate the doctrines of Tao and the prin- 
ciples of Yin-yang Wu-hsing into his own system of thought. In 
addition, he presented Wu-ti with a concrete program for a cen- 
tralized government. 

While Wu-ti fostered internal development as well as external 
expansion, he left the civil administration to Confucian scholars. 
His interests were very broad, and Confucianism seemed to have 
little to offer from the spiritual point of view. So throughout his 
life, Wu-ti was also a great patron of the Tao, the Yin-yang Wu- 
hsing, magic, and so forth. Like Ch‘in Shih-huang, Wu-ti was 
most persistent in his pursuit of immortality; in this search, he 
also employed some fang-shih to look for the elixir on the islands 
of the eastern sea and sent his expeditionary forces across the 
Gobi inte Central Asia with the hope of obtaining the Heavenly 
Horse, which was believed to be able to carry him up to Heaven.** 

Wu-ti tried to reorganize the spiritual world in Heaven and 


** Cf. Ku, op. cit. 68-72; Funa, op. cit. 2.7-87. 

2° Cf. Cuane Wei-hua ie #E#%, “Emperor Han Wu-ti’s Expeditions to Ta-wan and 
the Ideas of the Fang-shik,” Bulletin of Chinese Studies "PEQACLMF HRT 3 
(1943) .1.12; Arthur Water, “The Heavenly Horses,” History Today 2(1955) 95-108. 
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installed the heavenly dignitaries for worship. According to his 
system, there were three Great Ones in Heaven: T‘ai-i #Z, the 
“Supreme One” (the highest of the trio); T‘ien-i KZ, the 
“ Heaven ”; and Ti-i ##Z, the “ Earth.” The administration in 
Heaven was assisted by five Heavenly Kings, named according 
to their colors—Yellow, Green, Red, White, and Black. On Mount 
Kan-ch‘iian HR], the emperor built an altar for the worship 
of these Heavenly Deities. The Three Great Ones were en- 
throned on the altar, and the Five Heavenly Kings were grouped 
around it. This was done according to the principle of the Five 
Elements: the Green King in the East, the Red in the South, the 
White in the West, and the Black in the North. The Yellow 
Heavenly King should have had his throne in the Center, but 
the honor seat was already occupied by the “Supreme One,” 
“ Heaven,” and Earth,” so he was placed in the south-western 
corner of the altar. 

The worship of these celestial dignitaries entailed an elaborate 
ritual. The sacrifice, consisting of several barrels of wine, a pig, 
a white deer, and a large ox, had to be specially prepared. The 
wine and pig were stuffed inside the deer, which was in turn 
placed inside the ox. The high priest was dressed in purple, and 
the performance of the ceremonies was assisted by five other 
priests dressed in yellow, green, red, white, and black. Early in 
the morning of the auspicious day, the emperor purified himself 
and attended the ceremonies with the priests. The Son of Heaven 
knelt down and prostrated himself in front of the “Supreme 
One” as his subjects did in front of him. Wu-ti also erected 
altars of the Sun and the Moon and worshipped them with proper 
rituals. They were regarded as the most evident manifestations 
of the Two Forces of Nature. Being the Son of Heaven, who had 
a higher position in the heavenly world than those of the Sun 
and the Moon, the emperor only bowed to them in worship. 
Mount Kan-ch‘iian became the center of religions in the empire.”® 

It was recorded that the performance of these rituals brought 
peace and prosperity to the land. Yellowish vapor appeared in 


1° Cf. Ku, op. cit. 24-82. 
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the sky, and this indicated that the Celestial World was pleased 
and that there was harmony between Heaven and Earth. In this 
system, the “ Supreme One ” seems similar to the Tao, or “ Abso- 
lute Way ” of the Taoist, the T“ai-chi AE or “ Great Ultimate ” 
of the I ching, and the Yiian Jt or “ Grand Origin ” advocated by 
Tuna Chung-shu; however, “ Heaven” and “Earth” and the 
Five Heavenly Kings were clearly the product of Yin-yang Wu- 
hsing. 

By this time, Yin-yang Wu-hsing thought had so deeply influ- 
enced the mind of the Han Chinese that it would not be an 
exaggeration to maintain that it governed not only the phe- 
nomena in Nature, but also all the activities of Man. When there 
were signs foretelling the decline of the Former Han dynasty, 
Wane Mang 3 usurped the throne and founded the Hsin #f 
dynasty. Wana Mang was a good Confucian scholar and a great 
expert on rituals, but the progress of his career depended almost 
entirely upon the effectiveness of this theory. The drama of 
usurpation was enacted with the Five Elements as the background 
and supported at every turn with some heavenly signs in nature.” 
He re-interpreted ancient history along the same lines and, in 
order to justify his claim to the throne, he recognized Fu-hsi, 
Shen-nung, and a number of other legendary emperors. Chinese 
history was lengthened and enriched by his new scheme,* which 
may be tabulated as follows: 


Wood * 1. Fu-hsi RR 6. TiKtut?## 11. Chou A 


Intercalary Kung-kung HI Ti Chih ## Ch'in # 
Water F7K 


Fire XX 2. Shen-nung ME 7. Ti Yao ## 12. Han B 
Earth - — 3. Huang-ti Ri = 8. Ti Shun #3F 13. Hsin # 
Metal & 4. Shao-hao 7## 9. Hsia Yi BB 

Water*% =. Ch‘iian-hsii MH 10. Shang & 


According to this system, Chinese history had already passed 
through two and a half cycles, instead of one as recognized in 


7 Cf. Ku, op. cit. 120-181. 
28 Cf. Ku, op. cit. 141-151. 
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early Han times. Wana Mang even invented a stage of “ Inter- 
calary Water” to accommodate Kung-kung, Ti Chih, and the 
Ch‘in. 

Wane Mang built a Ming-t‘ang "A% or “ Palace of Enlighten- 
ment” and put the Yiieh-ling A4? or “Monthly Command ” 
into practice. The Ming-t‘ang was a square building with three 
halls on the four sides. The emperor was to live there, each month 
in one hall in which, according to the theory of Five Elements, 
he was to dress in the appropriate color, eat the appropriate food, 
listen to the right music, sacrifice to the right deities, attend to 
the appropriate affairs of state, and so on. Thus the harmony of 
Heaven and Earth might be ensured.”® 

Wane Mang was just as thorough in his religious worship. He 
enthroned the “Supreme One” and “ Heaven” in one temple 
and “Earth” in another, but the Five Heavenly Kings were 
worshipped in five temples in the suburbs of the capital. He in- 
stalled the five emperors of his first dynastic cycle in these 
heavenly roles. Huang-ti was enthroned in a temple in the south- 
west, assisted by the Yellow Dragon AE and accompanied by 
the Sun, the Polar Star, the Great Dipper, Saturn, and the stars 
of the central mansions; the Green Emperor, Fu-hsi, in the eastern 
temple, was asisted by the Green Dragon ###E and accompanied 
by the Thunder, the Wind, Jupiter, and the stars of the eastern 
mansions; the Red Emperor, Shen-nung, in the southern temple, 
was assisted by the Red Bird ## and accompanied by Mars 
and the stars of the southern mansions; the White Emperor, Shao- 
hao, in the western temple, was assisted by the White Tiger At 
and accompanied by Venus and the stars of the western man- 
sions; and the Black Emperor, Ch‘iian-hsii, in the northern 
temple, was assisted by the Black Warrior XH and accompanied 
by the Moon, the Rain, Mercury, and the stars of the northern 
mansions.” In this fashion, Wana Mang thought that he could 
bring Heaven and Earth into a grand harmony and achieve real 
peace and prosperity for the Empire. In Confucian costume, he 
followed the Yin-yang Wu-hsing. Although Wane Mang did not 


2° Cf. Ku, op. cit. 172-173. 
2° Cf. Ku, op. cit. 169-170. 
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live long enough to achieve his aim, the theory of Yin-yang Wu- 
hsing dominated the scene throughout the Later Han period. It 
was indeed the backbone of Han thought, while human activities, 
in every aspect, were dictated by its influence. The theory suc- 
ceeded in cutting across religious and philosophical as well as 
historical lines. 


8. The Place of Yin-yang Wu-hsing in Han Art 


Art is an expression of life, and since the life of the Han people 
was so dominated by the theory of Yin-yang Wu-hsing, it was 
only natural that their artistic activities should also have been 
dictated by this powerful force. Literary sources tell us how the 
plan of the capital city of Loyang was based on a display of the 
Five Elements, and there were gates and palaces representing the 
Green Dragon, the Red Bird, the White Tiger, and the Black 
Warrior.” According to the Hou-Han shu,” an official Han tomb 
was laid out in the Five Directions, and this is verified by a 
number of Han tombs excavated in recent years. In addition, 
the entrance of the tomb was guarded by a series of ferocious 
and fabulous animals, such as the Pi-hsieh #¥45, the Ch‘u-hsiung 
ERI, the T‘ien-lu Aik, the Chii-hsii Elif, and the four corners 
were occupied by the Deities of the Four Directions. The same 
type of decorations is common on the coffins, bricks and tiles, 
stoves, and other daily utensils of this period. 

Bronze mirrors, which are usually decorated and inscribed, may 
be taken as representative of much of Han art. The artist very 
often records the technical aspects of his works as well as the 
meaning of the decorative elements. A few inscriptions from the 
Han mirrors will show how the mind of the artist was dominated 
by the typical mode of thinking: 


1. The Lung-shih mirror 7#E% —Lo Chen-yii Hie, Han 
liang-ching i-lai ching-ming chi-lu TAHITK DARBGICB, 13a: 


Cf, the Lo-yang ku-kung ming BHC, quoted in the Shui-ching chu 7K 
JE, ch. 16, 17a. 
*2Cf. the Hou-Han shu 4272, ch. 16. 
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Lung-shih has made the mirror, it is large and without blemish. The 
Hsin dynasty has good copper which comes from Tan-yang }}{§ and, when 
mixed with metal from K‘un-yang 2% [§, it becomes pure and bright. He has 
made the decoration by engraving and depicting marvellous animals: Chii-hsii 
and Pi-hsieh to eliminate all harmful influences, and Ch‘u-tzu and T‘ien-lu 
assembled in the center. May you forever have sons and grandsons, great 
good luck, and felicity! 23 


2. The Five Emperors mirror 7.i#$# —Lo, op. cit., 15b: 


I have made the bright mirror of the kung ‘sf (earth) and the shang #g 
(metal) elements, which I have secretly refined, and all around the back I 
have distributed portraits and figures: the Five Emperors and the Heavenly 
Emperor, Po Ya {f{3F playing the lute, the Yellow Emperor demolishing the 
harmful influence, the Red Bird, Black Warrior, White Tiger, and Green 
Dragon. May your Excellency have high office and your sons and grandsons 
be numerous and prosperous. Made in the 10th year of Chien-an #t¢@ (205 
A.D.). Great good luck! 24 


3. The Chii-hsii mirror E#$%—Lo, op. cit., 8a: 


Chii-hsii, king of horned animals, to eliminate the baleful influence; the 
Green Dragon and White Tiger [to bring] divine power and brilliancy; the Red 
Bird and Black Warrior to regulate the Yin and the Yang forces—may the 
country truly obtain happiness, and the house be rich and prosperous; may 
you forever have sons and grandsons and joy without end! 25 


4. The Shang T‘ai-shan mirror LAS —Lo, op. cit., 7b: 


May you ascend the T“ai-shan and pay a visit to the divine beings, and eat 
the essence of jade and drink of the sweet spring. May you yoke the flying 
dragon to your chariot or mount the floating cloud and, with the White 
Tiger leading the way, go straight to Heaven. May you obtain a long life, 
and the longevity be of ten thousand years. May you have office and rank 
and preserve your sons and grandsons.”° 


5. The Shang-fang mirror #7/%—Yerts, W. P., Catalogue 
of the Eumorfopoulos Collection, II, pl. 9: 
The Shang-fang has made the imperial mirror, it [reflects] truly and is 


without blemish. A skilled artisan has engraved it and achieved the decora- 
tion: the Dragon on the left and the Tiger on the right to eliminate the 


*° Cf. Bernard Karucren, “Early Chinese Mirror Inscriptions,” BMFEA 6 (1934). 
50, no. 171. 

*4 Cf. KarLGREN, op. cit. 63, no. 205. 

5 Cf. KARLGREN, op. cit. 27, no. 89. 

°° Cf. KARLGREN, op. cit. 29, no. 94. 
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baleful influence; the Red Bird and Black Warrior to conform to the Yin and 
the Yang Forces; son and grandsons, complete in number, to occupy the 
center; on it [also] immortals, as usual. May your two parents be long 
preserved [and enjoy] happiness, wealth, and prosperity; may your longevity 
outstrip that of metal and stone, and may you [be appointed] a prince or a 
king.?? 

Thus, the Han artist thought in terms of the theory of Yin- 
yang Wu-hsing. To him, a correct display of the Two Forces and 
the Five Elements would bring prosperity, happiness, and lon- 
gevity to the country, the family, and the person who used his 
ware. The user might also have been allowed to visit the land 
of the immortals and to enter Heaven by riding a flying dragon 
or a floating cloud. It is most likely that the decorative plan of 
the disc is also based on Tsou Yen’s scheme that shows the 
“ Territory of China” surrounded by the inner sea. Tsou Yen 
did not mention the shape of the territory, but it is quite possible 
that the Han people presumed that it was round; for, in the Han 
mind, the interplay among the Two Forces, the Five Elements, 
and natural phenomena was a cyclical operation. A diagram of 
the correlations of the Yin-yang Wu-hsing and other phenomena 
in the Han Dynasty will be found on page 176 below.” 

The circular territory is surrounded by the Inner Sea. It is 
subdivided into nine chou-provinces with a square in the center, 
which is yellow and charged with the Power-Element of Earth. 
Each of the four directions is occupied by its respective elements 
shown by their colors, Deities, seasons, and the Heavenly Stems, 
and Earthly Branches. The Yang Force rises in the north-east 
and becomes full in the south, while the Yin Force rises in the 
south-west and becomes full in the north. The year begins with 
the rise of the Yang and ends with the fall of the Yin. 

When we place this simplified diagram of Yin-yang Wu-hsing 
over a typical Han mirror—for example, the Shang-fang mirror 
in the Eumorropoutos Collection (see Plate I, Figure 1) —the 
two discs fit into one another. The inscription of the mirror may 
be taken to describe the main features of the diagram while the 
decoration gives it a rather complete illustration. The human 


*7 Cf. Karucren, op. cit. 49, no. 166. 
28 Cf. Funa, op. cit. 15. 
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world in the center is occupied by the sons and grandsons and 
the twelve Earthly Branches. The explanation for this is either 
that the sons and grandsons will be happy and peaceful at all 


A Diagram of the Correlations of the Yin-yang Wu-hsing 
and 
Other Phenomena in the Han Dynasty 


(On the Nine Provinces of the “Territory of China” and its Surrounding Sea) 
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times or that a grandson will be born each hour of the day to 
ensure a prosperous family, or perhaps both are valid. The pro- 
truding bosses are of two types. The large ones, I am inclined to 
think, may represent the sons while the smaller ones may repre- 
sent the grandsons. The smaller bosses are set around the central 
square with the Earthly Branches. There are cases in which 
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the number of sons and grandsons mentioned by inscription agrees 
with the number of bosses in the decoration (Figure 2). The 
circular territory is protected by the Deities of the Four Quarters, 
who control and keep the equilibrium of the Natural Forces and 
Powers. There are immortals and other heavenly figures, with 
wings for space travel, who may help the earthly beings enter 
Heaven or the other territories beyond the sea. Professor YrerTs *° 
suggests that some of the signs appearing on mirrors of this type 
might have been derived from the sun-dial,*° and, if this is correct, 
perhaps the circular bands of comb-tooth and saw-tooth patterns 
were a rough representation of time. The sea surrounding the 
territory is decorated with the cloud-like wave pattern and, in 
some cases, fish are used among the decorative pattern for this 
outer band of the mirror (see Plate II, Figure 3) . 

The mirror illustrated in Figure 2 on Plate I deserves particular 
attention. It is a typical Han mirror, 7.75 inches in diameter, and 
is rather thick and heavy. The decoration is arranged entirely 
in circular bands. The large knob for the cord is set over a circular 
disc in the center, and is surrounded by a band of nine small 
bosses, separated from each other by six clouds and three seal- 
script characters, ‘H#-F 4 i tzu sun, which may be translated: 
** May you be fit to have sons and grandsons.” Each boss is set 
over a circular disc. Next is a band of comb-tooth pattern over- 
laid with a raised plain ring. The third band consists of seven 
bosses, each is set over a quatrefoil and looks like a fruit with 
four petals. The bosses are separated from each other by five 
winged animals or dragons and two “ fairies ” or heavenly figures. 
Owing to some defect in manufacture, one of the latter is not 
properly cast. The background is filled with various types of 
curved lines which probably represent clouds. The next band 
is an inscription of thirty-one seal-script characters which, in 
k‘ai-shu transcription, are: BRE SAAR CFLS SRA 
RP RSE B, RAS TE A,AOS. The passage may be trans- 


lated as follows: 


2° Cf. W. Perceval Yerrs, The Cull Chinese Bronzes, 148-165. 
°° Cf. Yano Lien-sheng, “A Note on the So-called TLV Mirrors and the Game of 
Liu-po,” HJAS 9 (1947) .202-206. 
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Lt shih has made the mirror according to his own method. On it there are 
seven sons and nine grandsons to bring joy and happiness. May you long 
protect and preserve each other and need no denial of yourselves. May your 
prayers be granted and good be your enjoyment. May you have great... . 
longevity. 

Again owing to a defect in casting, one of the characters is 
missing. It is interesting to note that the number of bosses in 
the design agrees with the number of sons and grandsons pre- 
scribed by the inscription. Next to the inscribed band is a ring 
of comb-tooth pattern. The outer rim of the mirror is thicker 
than the central disc, and the decoration appears in two bands: 
a narrow one on the inside with the saw-tooth pattern and a 
broad band on the outside with a flame-like cloud-scroll and the 
Deities of the Four Quarters. These animal-forms are portrayed 
flying among the clouds or waves, and their bodies are drawn out 
to conform to the band. This is one of the typical techniques of 
expression in mirror decoration of the Han period. 

The decoration of this mirror is very well achieved. With the 
exception of a slight defect, which has rendered a “ fairy ” un- 
recognizable and a character missing, the casting and plating are 
both excellent. The details are sharp and extremely well defined. 
When it first came into the Mu-fei collection in 1951, and the 
photograph was taken, the outer rim had a slight “ natural ” 
crack which split the cloud scroll between the Red Bird and the 
White Tiger. The crack did not seem to have been caused by 
any outside percussion. It developed naturally and gradually 
lengthened in the last few years towards the center. The crack 
now cuts the inscription just over the last character, # (shou), 
and reaches the innermost band on the character F (tzu). Then 
it turns slightly left around the knob on the inside of two of the 
smaller bosses and cuts diagonally across a cloud pattern on the 
same band. It reaches the inner comb-tooth band at the character 
#% (sun) and proceeds towards the outer band near the character 
$% (lo). It seems that the process will eventually break the metal 
disc into two parts. I have watched it carefully and I rather 
suspect that it may have been caused by some technical irregu- 
larities, which have yet to be explained. Chinese mirrors which 
have cracked into two or more parts are common, and it would 
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be of interest to know if such a phenomenon, in newly unearthed 
specimens, has ever been observed by others. 

The mirror in Figure 3 on Plate II belongs to the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston." The general pattern of the decorttion is 
similar to the one just described. The central knob is set over 
a disc of double quatrefoils and there is a band of comb-tooth 
pattern overlaid by a raised, plain ring. In the central disc the 
main decoration consists of seven bosses, each enclosed in a circle 
and set over a star-shaped piece, and placed alternately with 
seven figures. Beginning from the left of the silk cord, these are: 
a horse, the White Tiger, a horned animal, the Red Bird, the Green 
Dragon, a winged “ fairy,” and the Black Warrior. The outer 
rim of the mirror is also decorated with a band of figures: on the 
left is the Black Warrior, occupying almost a quarter of the entire 
band, followed by a “ fairy,” a fish, a bird, the Green Dragon, the 
Red Bird, another “ fairy,” and the White Tiger. The background 
of this band is filled with dots, curved lines, and thick patches, 
which gives the impression that the figures are travelling through 
space. 

The specimen in Figure 4 on Plate II, 6.4 inches in diameter,** 
serves to illustrate the inscription on the Shang T‘ai-shan mirror. 
In the central square is a knob set over a circular disc in low- 
relief and surrounded by “ mountain ” quatrefoil. The main part 
of the decoration is divided by four bosses each set on a disc. On 
one side, Hsi Wang Mu 4¥ is seated, attended by a “ fairy ” 
on its knees, and entertained by another “ fairy ” balancing on 
one hand over a square “ carpet ” in front of her. On the opposite 
side, Tung Wang Kung is accompanied by his female attendant 
HEB and has two “ fairies ” kneeling before him. Among the 
clouds, a “ fairy ” is riding a winged horse on the left, and the 
White Tiger is on the right. According to the Shang T“ai-shan 
inscription, the White Tiger is leading the way to Heaven. The 
two outer bands are decorated with the comb-tooth and the cloud- 
wave patterns. 


*1 Cf. Umenara Sueji, Obei ni oikeru Shina kokyé, Pl. 32; cf. F. Warersury, Bird- 


deities in China, PI. 42. 
*2 Cf. Umenara Sueji, Selected Ancient Mirrors Found at Shao-hsing Tombs, Pl. 37. 
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Many of these decorative elements may be found on other types 
of archaeological remains, in stone and ‘pottery, as well as in 
bronze and lacquer. The designs are either painted, incised, or 
carved in low-relief, and cover a wide range of subject matter 
organized in simple or complicated patterns. Much has been 
written on these Han decorative compositions, and they are 
usually grouped by art historians into three categories: stories 
of Confucian teachings, landscapes of the Taoist world, and scenes 
of daily life. However, in most cases they are impregnated by 
the theory of Yin-yang Wu-hsing which served as the psycho- 
logical background of the art. 

According to this theory, the universe may be divided into two 
spheres: in the center is the Human World, and it is surrounded 
by the Lands of the Immortals and by Heaven above. This 
Human World is separated from the rest of the universe either 
by sea or by space, and the human inhabitants may reach the 
other sphere either by climbing the sacred mountain, or by float- 
ing on a piece of cloud, or by riding on some flying animals, 
notably the winged dragon. Drawing on this background, the 
Han artist made clear distinctions between the men and animals 
around him and the creatures from other worlds. The latter are 
always provided with wings to enable them to travel freely from 
one territory to another or to Heaven. The earthly beings walk 
on foot, ride on horse-back, drive a chariot, or use a boat; the 
heavenly beings fly on winged horses and dragons, and their 
dignitaries sail in “cloud-chariots”” drawn by winged dragons, 
horses, or birds. In the Han mind, when Man kept on good terms 
with these heavenly beings by maintaining the equilibrium of 
the Two Forces and Five Powers of Nature, it was possible to 
communicate with the outer worlds. It was a Han ambition to 
be able to enjoy association with the heavenly figures, to keep 
an equilibrium in Nature, and to achieve immortality. For this 
reason, Han art is full of elements signifying not only the Two 
Forces and the Five Powers, but also the messengers and trans- 
ports from the outside worlds. 

The ink-rubbing of a stone carving from Nan-yang in Honan,** 


*° Cf. Florence AyscoucH, “An Uncommon ‘Aspect of Han Sculpture: Figures from 
Nan-yang,” Monumenta Serica 4(1940) .P1.10. 
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reproduced in Figure 5 on Plate III, shows a winged “ fairy,” or 
heavenly being, approaching a winged dragon very much like a 
man reaching for his horse. The pottery figure * in Figure 6 
on Plate III illustrates how he mounts comfortably on the 
dragon, holds its mane, and allows it to gallop over the waves 
or mountain peaks. In this fashion he travels between the two 
spheres. 

The ideal of life was to rise above the necessity to toil and 
produce; thus the Han artist pictured the world beyond as a 
leisurely paradise. The stone carving from a Han tomb in Szech- 
wan (see Plate III, Figure 7) is a fine example: it depicts one 
of the common scenes in the Land of the Immortals.** Two 
winged figures, almost naked, are playing a game of “ Liu-po” 
ANH#. They seem to be sitting on platforms of large rocks, be- 
tween them is a board for the game, and nearby is a large bow! 
with a ladle, presumably containing heavenly refreshments—such 
as the essence of jade or a drink from the Sweet Spring. They are 
surrounded by trees and mountain peaks. A pheasant is flying 
by and a monkey dances and rejoices at the tournament in the 
distance. 

The outside sphere, however, is not always so leisurely as this, 
for it may sometimes be busy with hilarious gaiety. The meeting 
of Hsi Wang Mu and Tung Wang Kung, depicted on the Rear 
Group Second Stone at Wu Liang Tz‘u,** displays a most lavish 
atmosphere (see Plate IV, Figure 8). In the lower section of the 
picture, there are some human beings with their horses, tents, 
chariot, and weapons, but over their heads, among the clouds, 
there is a splendid pageant of two famous heavenly dignitaries, 
each with his winged attendants, birds, and horses. The Queen 
Mother and the King Father sit in a stately manner on their re- 
spective “ cloud-chariots.” The cheer and luxurious splendor of 
the heavenly gathering contrasts most vividly with the matter- 


84 Cf. D. Lion-Gotpscumint, Les Arts de la Chine, 1987, 18. 

°° Specimen in the Szechwan University Museum; cf. Richard C. Rupotpx, Han 
Tomb Art of West China, Figs. 56-57; Wen Yu, Ssu-ch‘uan Han-tai hua-hsiang 
hsiian-chi DY J\\PRACBE RAE, Figs. 26, 35, and 96. 

*6Cf, Fen Yiin-p‘eng and Yiin-wan 45228, 2H. Chin-shih so 7A, “Shih 


so,” 8. 
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of-fact air of the earthly group. The Queen Mother of the West 
and‘ 2 King Father of the East keep the balance overhead, and 
their friendly meeting upholds the equilibrium of Nature and 
is therefore beneficial to Man. 

The union of the Yin and the Yang Forces was the spring of 
life, and Han artists portrayed the principle in many ways. 
One of the most common representations may be found in the Wu 
Liang Tz‘u pictures. The Left Group Fourth Stone *’ (see Plate 
IV, Figure 9) depicts the union of Fu-hsi and Nii-kua, two well- 
known figures in ancient mythology. They are pictured here with 
human bodies and serpentine tails which interlock to signify the 
union. Fu-hsi, the male, holds a square in his left hand while 
Nii-kua, the female, holds a pair of compasses in her right hand. 
They are floating over the clouds and are attended by their re- 
spective aides. Above the crossed tails is a pair of smaller figures 
with the same features, and they also have interlocking tails. 

The union of the Yin and Yang sometimes may be represented 
by the coupling of the Sun and the Moon. This is illustrated by 
the carving on a tomb stone unearthed in Szechwan * (see Plate 
V, Figure 10). It shows two human figures, each with the tail of 
a serpent: one supports the Moon with her right hand and the 
other supports the Sun with his left hand . The Moon has a hare 
and the Sun has a bird, for, according to the Han mythology, they 
are the inhabitants of these celestial bodies, respectively. The 
tails of the two figures are crossed signifying the union. WEN Yu 
thinks that the two figures may also be identified as Fu-hsi and 
Nii-kua. 

The figures of the Sun and the Moon are common motifs in 
Han decoration. A brick in the Szechwan University Museum 
(see Plate V, Figure 11) is decorated with the Sun and the Moon 
which are represented simply as a disc and a crescent. However, 
since the two celestial bodies travel in the sky, they are sometimes 
portrayd as winged figures. Figures 12 and 13 on Plate V, also 
from Szechwan, are rubbings of two bricks figured in this fash- 


®7 Rubbing of Left Group Stone Four, 4; cf. Fen, op. cit. 3.1. 
*® Szechwan Provincial Museum Collection; cf. Rupoupx, op. cit. Figs. 58-59; 


Wen, op. cit. Figs. 28 and 44. 
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ion.*® The portraits are molded in low-relief. The Sun has the 
body of a bird with a human head and a globe encircling the 
figure of a “crow.” The Moon also has the body of a bird with 
human head, but her disc is decorated with a cassia tree, a toad, 
and some other mythological inhabitants. She is further sur- 
rounded by a constellation of six stars in order to signify that she 
appears at night. 

The Four Deities, known in Chinese as the Ssu-ling SB, are 
probably the most common art motifs of the Han period. They 
are the Green Dragon, the White Tiger, the Red Bird, and the 
Black Warrior. Their roles in the scheme of Yin-yang Wu-hsing 
and their appearances in mirror decorations have been mentioned, 
but it is interesting to note that the features of these Four 
Deities vary considerably in different compositions. This shows 
the originality of the Han artist who would create a form with 
different features to suit his own fanciful composition. Scholars 
in the past *° have tried to identify their counterparts in the 
animal kingdom; however, since these creatures are mythological 
by nature, and the Han artist was not a zoologist, their efforts 
have not always been successful. The easiest to identify is the 
tiger, but some of its forms are provided with wings which signify 
that the creature has come from the outside world. There is no 
reason why it should be identified as an earthly animal. 

The square brick in the Szechwan University Museum“ (see 
Plate VI, Figure 14) is decorated with this group of deities against 
a background of clouds and eight characters in seal script. These 
characters, TFAKRRRBAR (Ch‘ien-ch‘iu wan-sui ch‘ang lo wei 
yung) , mean “ May you live a thousand autumns and ten thou- 
sand years and enjoy long happiness without end.” This implies 
that a correct display of the Four Deities would bring longevity 
and happiness. : 

The Ch‘ih-yu #2 bronze belt-hook in the British Museum “ 


°° Cf. Rupoupu, op. cit. Figs. 94-95; Wen, op. cit. Figs. 86-88. 

“° Reviewed by W. Perceval Yerrs, “ Notes on Chinese Roof-tiles,” Transactions of 
the Oriental Ceramic Society, 1927-28, 23-37. 

“Cf. Fena, op. cit. 12.10a. 

*? Cf. Cena Te-k‘un, “Ch‘ih-yu, the God of War in Han Art,” to be published in 
the Oriental Art. 
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(see Plate VI, Figure 15) , reportedly unearthed at Ta-t‘ung A/F 
in Shansi, shows an interesting display of the Four Deities. Ch‘ih- 
yu is well-known in literature as the rival of the Yellow Emperor. 
He was the inventor of military weapons and a strategist of the 
highest order and was recognized in the Han times as the God 
of War. He is described as a creature with the head of a cow 
and capable of using five weapons at the same time. The bronze 
buckle shows the hero, with an animal head and a hairy body, 
holding a sword in his right hand, a curved knife in his right foot, 
a shield in his left hand, and an axe in his left foot. He seems to 
have a dagger between his jaws, but due to the incrustations it 
is not very clear. The hero is surrounded by the Four Deities: 
under his feet is the Black Warrior; over his head sits the Red 
Bird, the head of which projects in a curve to form the hook of 
the buckle; his right arm embraces the Green Dragon; and his left 
arm holds the White Tiger. In this way the world of Ch‘ih-yu 
achieves equilibrium.** 

The rubbings of the four tile-discs ** in Figure 16 on Plate VI 
show the Four Deities used as decorations in another way. It 
seems likely that Han buildings were sometimes covered with 
tiles which ended in decorated discs like these: the Green Dragon 
for the east, the White Tiger for the west, the Red Bird for the 
south, and the Black Warrior for the north. In this fashion the 
inhabitants of the building would feel protected on all sides by 
these supernatural beings. 

The Ssu-ling, however, do not always appear together in this 
formal manner. The Han artist did not hesitate to picture them 
either individually, or in pairs, or even in a group of three. The 
motif of the stone coffin of Wane Hui li, unearthed at Lu- 
shan MMI in Hsikang,** serves as a fine example (see Plate VII, 
Figures 17 through 20) . The front of the sarcophagus is decorated 


** For the portrait of Ch‘ih-yu that decorates the northern wall of the Front Hall 
in the Han Tomb of I-nan, cf. Tsenc Chao-chii 47174 and others, I-nan ku-hua- 
hsiang-shih-mu fa-chiieh pao-kao WHEREAS, 1956, Pls. 32-33. 

“* Cf. Yerrs, op. cit. Figs. 4-5; William Bowyer Honey, The Ceramic Art of China, 
Pl. 5b. 

“5 Cf. Jen Nai-ch‘iang {f-79 5h , “ On the Newly Discovered Carved Stone Pictures of 
Lu-shan,” K‘ang-tao yiieh-k‘'an KEIRA Fl 4(1942).6-7; cf. Ruvowpn, op. cit. 
Figs. 72-75; Wen, op. cit. Figs. 49-51. 
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with a standing figure peering out of a half-opened door which 
bears an inscription of thirty-five characters denoting the date of 
burial (221 A.D.). On the right side of the coffin is carved a 
figure of the White Tiger, on the left side the figure of the Green 
Dragon, and on the back the figure of the Tortoise-and-snake. 
The Red Bird is missing, though Wen Yu is inclined to think that 
the human figure at the door may be identified as the missing 
deity. 

The bronze sword guard in the Musée Guimet *° (see Plate 
VIII, Figure 23) is decorated with a two-horned mask, flanked 
on one side by the White Tiger and on the other by the Green 
Dragon. The frontal portions of the two deities project from the 
two sides of the mask in an upward curve, each forming a hook. 
The design recalls the inscription of the Shang-fang mirror, which 
emphasizes that “the Dragon on the left and the Tiger on the 
right . . . eliminate the baleful influence.” 

The square brick (see Plate VIII, Figure 21), formerly in the 
Hsi-ch‘eng Museum in Chengtu,*’ shows, in low-relief, the design 
of a gateway with the Red Bird between the two watch-towers. 
The deity is used alone to guard a gateway which, in China, 
usually faces the south. The bronze Red Bird (see Plate VIII, 
Figure 22), in the Szechwan University Museum, is another 
example of the Red Bird appearing without the other members 
of the quartet. The specimen is the stem of a “ cash tree ” which 
is a common article found in tombs of this period. A fragment 
of a circular cash projects from the lower curve of the bird’s neck. 
A “cash tree ” of the Han period is usually a complicated struc- 
ture and bears a series of copper currencies and other useful 
articles. Han people felt that the Red Bird regulated the Yin and 
the Yang and ensured wealth and prosperity; therefore, it is only 
natural that a “ cash tree ” would be presented as having sprung 
from the Bird Deity. 

The Four Deities are closely associated with various constella- 
tions and are sometimes portrayed among the stars in their 


“Cf. R. J. Cuarteston, “Han Damasks,” Oriental Art 1 (1948) .63-81, Fig. 14; T. 
Sexino and others, Archaeological Researches on the Ancient Loyang District, Plate, 
Part I, Figs. 322-824. 

“" Cf. Rupoupn, op. cit. Fig. 86; Wen, op. cit. Fig. 80. 
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domain. Figures 24 and 25 on Plate IX are rubbings of two 
carved stones from Nan-yang:** one depicts the White Tiger in 
Heaven among the clouds and stars, and the other shows the Green 
Dragon with its stars, clouds, and the Moon. It should also be 
pointed out that the Four Deities may sometimes be designated 
according to the duties which they have been called to perform. 
A pair of bricks in the Hsi-ch‘eng Museum in Chengtu (see 
Figures 26 and 27 on Plate IX) each have a White Tiger painted 
in red, but they are labelled “Pi-hsieh” and “ Ch‘u-hsiung,” 
which indicates that the two Deities have been employed to 
eliminate evil and to destroy the baleful influence. The Pi-hsieh 
has only three legs, and this again shows that the Han artist did 
not feel obligated to reproduce a standard form. The style and 
quality of the painted lines are similar to those expressed by a 
bronze master in the decoration of his mirrors. 

Examples of the Han art showing the influence of the principle 
of Yin-yang Wu-hsing may easily be multiplied. The theme runs 
throughout the scope of Han art and stands out distinctly in any 
branch of human activities of this period. In the former part of 
this paper, we have noticed how the theme formed the basis of 
Han religion, philosophy, history, and politics. The course of 
development in these branches of Han culture was determined by 
this great psychoolgical background, and it was under this same 
spell that Han art developed. The main object of Tsou Yen’s 
theory was to bring peace and harmony to the Human World by 
enlisting the support of the Two Forces and Five Powers of 
Nature. In its implementation the Han scholars found it neces- 
sary to reorganize their religion, philosophy, and history, and 
these interpretations came to determine the course of politics. In 
the field of art, Han artists were equally active in the same direc- 
tion, and the result of their achievements was a complete inter- 
mingling of spheres. The World of the Supernatural, the World 
of Nature, and the World of Man were bound in an all-embracing 
unity with Man as its nucleus. The whole universe existed for 
the benefit of Man. The use and arrangement of the Two Forces 
and Five Powers in Han art clearly express the tenor of the times. 


“8 Cf. Ayscouan, op. cit. Pl. 15. 
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MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF LOCAL HISTORY IN 
JAPAN: PRE-MEIJI DAIMYO RECORDS 


JoHN WuitnEyY HALL 


University oF MICHIGAN 


The history of Japan during the two and a half centuries prior 
to the opening of the country in 1854 has traditionally been told 
as a story of the rise and fall of the Tokugawa central govern- 
ment. It is natural, of course, for historians to view a national 
history in this fashion, that is, in terms of the political and cul- 
tural center of affairs. Yet in the case of Tokugawa Japan, this 
approach has certain serious shortcomings. We have only to 
follow the course of events which transpired after 1854 and cul- 
minated in the downfall of the shogunate to see that they were 
shaped in large part by forces originating outside of the political 
center of Japan. The men who emerged to lead the modern 
Japanese state were, for the most part, products of the daimy6 
domains, or han, which existed as semi-independent entities with- 
in the Tokugawa system. To gain a balanced picture of the 
Tokugawa period, therefore, it is imperative that the historian 
bring into his view the local areas represented by the daimyo 
domains. 

The study of Tokugawa local history, especially if concentrated 
upon the domains, can reveal much that would escape the atten- 
tion of the historian preoccupied with the problems of the center 
alone. In a very real sense the han constituted the basic unit of 
Tokugawa political, social, and economic life. Numbering some 
two hundred and sixty-five at the conclusion of the Tokugawa 
period, each was a microcosm, its structure mirroring in miniature 
the institutions of the national macrocosm. For this reason the 
daimy6é domain offers to the historian a convenient example of 
Tokugawa society, small enough to be studied as a complete 
entity, yet large enough to retain the features of the whole. 

Despite the importance of the han in early modern Japanese 
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history, we have only fragmentary and imperfect knowledge of 
what one was like in its totality: that is, as a geographical, 
political, social, economic, and cultural organism. This is not to 
deny that Japanese historians have written and compiled a great 
deal in the field of local history. But unfortunately their work in 
this area is of limited use. The pre-modern local histories, such 
as the eighteenth and nineteenth century provincial gazetteers 
and han histories, are antiquated in their conception and method- 
ology. They consist for the most part of chronologically arranged 
quotations from sources which are often of a secondary nature 
and frequently unreliable. Recent works in this field, such as the 
great multi-volume prefectural or city histories, are often poorly 
organized and lack a sufficiently analytical approach. Many of 
them, like their predecessors, are scarcely more than chronologi- 
cally arranged extracts from primary or secondary sources or 
from statistical materials. While such works can be useful for 
reference purposes they are not designed to meet the needs of 
the contemporary historian. 

It must be admitted that this situation has changed somewhat 
in more recent years as the analytical attention of Japanese his- 
torians has begun to turn towards local history and han studies. 
The concern of Japanese historians of the 1930’s in the social and 
economic aspects of their history invited their attention to locally 
defined historical problems. The issues of two journals in par- 
ticular, Keizaishi kenkyu [Studies in Economic History]* and 
Shakai keizai shigaku [Journal of the Social and Economic His- 
tory Society],? contain a large number of historical studies of local 
problems of the Tokugawa period. More recently local historical 
research of the type reported in the journal Chihdshi kenkyi 
[Studies in Local History]* has begun to appear. Yet it is char- 
acteristic of these studies that they deal with limited problems or 
are based on fragmentary materials. Field studies most often 


* Keizaishi kenkyi Hep th HSE, published monthly from 1929 to 1944 by the 
Nihon Keizaishi Kenkyijo of Kydéto University. 

*Shakai keizai shigaku Wit PPE RR HB, published monthly since 1981 by the 
Shakai Keizaishi Gakkai of Tokyé. 

* Chihdshi kenkya HhAy WEF, published three times a year since 1951 by the 
Chihéshi Kenkyi Kydgikai of Tokys. 
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are confined to single villages. Thus the comprehensive picture 
of an entire han is yet to emerge. 

Aside from the size and complexity of the han which defies 
easy analysis or description, the chief reason for the lack of 
comprehensive studies of the Tokugawa feudal domain is un- 
questionably the difficulty of securing adequate source materials. 
Again this is a condition which persists despite the existence of 
what appears on the surface to be more than an adequate supply 
of published documents. Nearly every prefecture has published 
in the last few decades some form of documentary historical series. 
A number of former daimyd houses have also made available 
selections of house records. Yet, as in the case of local histories, 
these collections are fragmentary or overly selective. Except in 
one or two instances no attempt has been made to make avail- 
able on an extended scale the basic source materials for the study 
of an entire han. Even in these instances materials are chrono- 
logically arranged and hence difficult for functional use. Thus 
it is safe to say that no systematic attempt has yet been made to 
evaluate, organize, and make generally accessible the documen- 
tary resources upon which a complete institutional study of a han 
might be based. 

Written documents which remain from the Tokugawa period 
are voluminous and bafflingly varied. The historian will find at 
his disposal private papers relating to the lives and private activi- 
ties of the former domain residents of all classes; semi-public 


*The outstanding examples of published records of daimyé houses are the com- 
pilations of the Maepa House jij FA 9€, Kaga-han shirys INQ RHE [Historical 
Materials of the Kaga Domain), Tokyé, Ishiguro Bunkichi, 1929-, 15 v., and the 
work of Horrucnt Makoto JRPY{8, Nanki Tokugawa shi FARES )I| HE [History 
of the Tokugawa Branch Family in Kishi], Wakayama, Nanki Tokugawa Shi 
Kankokai, 1930-1983, 18 v. The Tékyd Daigaku Shiryd Hensanjo Ry KS we 
RE PT is also publishing a documentary series entitled Dai Nihon komonjo, iewake 
monjo KAA ABR H iW XB [Ancient Documents of Japan, Documents 
Arranged According to Ownership], Téky6, 1904-. Most of the collections published 
to date are of pre-Tokugawa origin, the major exception being ten volumes of records 
from the Date House ffti# He. An excellent list of published sources on daimyé 
domains of the Tokugawa period is found in SarmonaKa Yasaburo “PFRRR= 
BB , Sekai rekishi jiten, dai nijini kan, shiryo hen, Nihon TEFL HE SH tM —-- 
4 BR HA [Encyclopedia of World History, Volume 22, Source Materials, 
Japan), Tokyé, Heibonsha, 1955, pp. 277-278. 
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documents relating to such non-governmental organizations as 
temples, shrines, commercial houses, and landed families; and 
public records which were produced by the governmental agencies 
of the han. Admittedly the first two categories of papers can be 
of importance in certain aspects of the historian’s work, since 
they shed light on a number of specific historical problems. But 
the unpredictable nature of private and semi-public materials and 
their limitation to certain specific institutions detract from their 
usefulness as souces of general information on the structure and 
development of the han of Tokugawa times. For this purpose the 
public records are both better preserved and more extended in 
coverage. Despite their bias in favor of authority and law, the 
public records will be the historian’s first concern. 

By the Tokugawa period, government in Japan had given rise 
to a complex bureaucracy activated by a vast and complex system 
of paper work. Beginning at the top with the formal contracts of 
feudal investiture, the laws and ordinances of the shégun and the 
daimy6, the memorials of officials, records concerned with military 
planning and taxation, down to the petty matters of village ad- 
ministration, papers of all sorts circulated up and down the chain 
of administrative command. It is these records, coming to rest 
in the hands of public officials or in the official storehouses of the 
domain, which remain to us today. While in Tokugawa times 
there were numerous resting places for such public documents, 
today most documents have disappeared except those relating to 
the two extreme ends of the official hierarchy: village records 
retained by former village heads, and daimy6 records retained by 
the descendants of former domain chiefs. Yet these two groups of 
documents, if they exist in any quantity, can provide the basis of 
a comprehensive understanding of an entire han. 

The nature of village documents has been extensively com- 
mented upon both in Japanese and English literature. But 


*Cf. Kinsei Shomin Shiry Chésa Iinkai Ut TERE Rab EAE. Kinsei 
shi shomin shiryd chésa narabini mokuroku kisai yoko UL HERE RSPR PED t= A 
Sea RM BLIG [An Investigation of Popular Records of the Early Modern Period 
Together with a System for their Classification], 1950, 8 pp.; ef. additionally 
Forusumma Toshio Fy ke MHE and Oisur Shinzaburo KAP= AB, “ Chihoshi 
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daimyo records are yet to be thoroughly evaluated and cate- 
gorized. Of the two groups, unquestionably the latter is more 
important to the historian. In general it is safe to say that 
daimyo records were kept more systematically and in greater 
volume than corresponding village records. Furthermore, since 
the domain administration touched not only on political matters 
but social and economic affairs, education, religion, and even 
morals, the records of the domain government can shed light 
upon nearly every facet of han life. 

The major problem faced by the historian who would use 
daimyo records is that of availability. After the abolition of the 
han in 1871, local administration quickly shifted out of the castle 
headquarters of the domains into modern prefectural seats. The 
daimyo for the most part took up permanent residence in Tékyd. 
The old records, rather than becoming the property of the new 
prefectural governments, remained in the possession of the former 
daimy6d. In the years following many of the bulkier items in 
these collections were disposed of. What remained gathered dust 
in family storehouses, or, in some instances, was put at the dis- 
posal of house historians for the compilation of family or domain 
histories; access by the public was rarely permitted. 

There were exceptions. In a few instances daimyo archives 
were presented to city or prefectural libraries where they were 
made accessible for public use. Pre-war examples of this were the 
Suimazv collection at the Shiry6 Hensanjo of Toky6 University, 
the Kaga archives of Kanazawa and the MOrr archives of Yama- 
guchi. Since the Pacific War, as a result of the abolition of the 
Japanese nobility, there has been a further liberalization of access 
to daimy6 archives.® Yet despite this fact there is a considerable 


kenkyii-ho ” Hy BAPE [“ Methodology for the Study of Local History ”], 
Nihon rekishi kdza A AS Jae SB EE [Japanese Historical Series], Tékyd, Kawade 
Shobé, 1952, v. 8, pp. 172-280; Maruyama Jiro $f [[j— Bf and Kopama Kota 5@ =F 
SE, Rekishigaku no kenkyi-ho JE BAOPPFEVE [Historical Methodology], 
Toky6, Yoshikawa Kobunkan, 1952, 164 pp. Kanat Madoka FA. “ Kinsei shiryd 
no seiri ni tsuite” Petes E+ D HF (OWT [“ On the Classification of Early 
Modern Documents ”], The Nippon-Rekishi, v. 77 (Sept. 1954), pp. 58-63; and John 
Whitney Haz, “Materials for the Study of Local History in Japan: Pre-Meiji 
Village Records,” Occasional Papers, Center for Japanese Studies, v. 3, pp. 1-14. 

*A partial list of archival collections of daimyé records and their present location 
can be found in SHrmonaka, op. cit., pp. 284-286. 
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lag in the use of these materials by Japanese historians. One 
reason is that most of these collections have yet to be catalogued 
and their contents classified. Much remains to be discovered 
about the nature of these collections, their value as historical 
sources, and the types of questions which may be answered by 
their study. 

One of the most complete collections of daimyd records in 
Japan was owned by the Ixepa family of Okayama. This collec- 
tion was presented to the newly founded Okayama University in 
1949 and moved to its present location in the University’s main 
library in 1950. Here it is being catalogued by qualified his- 
torians and librarians. When in 1950 the University of Michigan 
Center for Japanese Studies established a field station in the city 
of Okayama, negotiations were undertaken to secure permission 
to photostat a selected portion of the Ikepa archives. It was the 
good fortune of the Center not only to obtain permission to do so, 
but also to secure the support of a number of historians and li- 
brarians at the University. Photostating of the Ixepa collection 
was begun in the fall of 1951 and still continues. In the course of 
these operations, the author together with members of Okayama 
and Toky6 Universities conducted a survey of the entire collec- 
tion in an attempt to determine approximately what it contained 
and to formulate a working analysis of the materials.” 

Naturally it cannot be claimed that daimyo archives through- 
out Tokugawa Japan were so similar that the study of one would 
reveal the contents of the others. Each of the two hundred and 
sixty-odd daimy6 conducted his affairs according to inherited 
tradition. There was no enforced uniformity; tozama and fudai 
daimyo in particular differed markedly in their procedures. Yet 
the conditions which gave rise to the writing and preservation of 
documents in the domains were in nearly all cases similar. While 
details differed, fundamental practices remained constant. Thus 


*The author is particularly indebted to Professor Tanicucnt Sumio 4 ORK 
with whom he is currently engaged in a full-scale study of the Okayama domain. 
Others who have participated in the task of classification are: Professor Fusm Shun 
FEF BE of Okayama University; Mr. Kanat Madoka 4>F#[B] of the Shiryd 
Hensanjo, Tékyé University; Mr. Hatrran Kohachi /\}}32/\; and Dr. Gaston 
Sicur of the Asia Foundation. 
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it is possible to arrive at a general conception of the main types 
of documents which one would normally expect to find in the 
archives of a Tokugawa daimyo through the study of the Ikepa 
collections. 

The Ixepa archives comprise nearly 4,000 different items 
tightly packed in boxes occupying about 2,000 cubic feet of space.* 
They contain records accumulated by the daimyo of Okayama 
over a period of nearly 250 years. Most of them relate to the 
administrative process of the Okayama domain. In approaching 
the problem of classification of these documents, a number of 
possibilities presented themselves. One obvious way was by 
subject content. But while this method might appear most 
logical, it was considered impractical for several reasons. Many 
documents touch on a variety of subjects. A classification by 
subject would require an elaborate cross reference system. Fur- 
thermore, such a method of classification would not help to 
provide general insight into what other han collections might 
contain. It seemed more practical and useful, therefore, to analyze 
the materials in terms of the functions and agencies within the 
han administration which produced them. Since the administra- 
tive machinery of most daimy6é domains was approximately uni- 
form, such a method would reveal the types of documents which 
could be expected to remain in the daimy6 archives of other 
domains. 

It should be admitted before proceeding further that the func- 
tional categorizations here proposed will necessarily neglect cer- 
tain features of the Ixepa collection. Since we shall be dealing 
in only the major categories, much of the unique must be over- 
looked. No system can do justice to the collection as a whole, 
to the signed letters by the great historic figures of the past such 
as Torotomi Hideyoshi and Toxucawa Ieyasu, the beautifully 


5A draft catalogue of this collection, prepared primarily by Professor Tanicucut, 
is available in mimeograph: Okayama Daigaku Fuzoku Toshokan fii] WAS iB 
fal BE. Ikeda ke bunko kari mokuroku 6, FA Ae 30 Ee ek B BR (Draft Catalogue 
of the Ikeda House Library], 1953, 87 pp. A brief description of the main items in the 
collection was also mimeographed in 1954: Ikeda Ke Bunko Seiri Iinkai 2h A HR 
BC ETE ZEB Ikeda ke bunko kaidai jth FY HR 3C PARA [Annotated Bibli- 


ography of the Ikeda House Library), 48 pp. 
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painted maps and charts, the elaborately illustrated heraldic 
designs, and the thousands of memoranda and memorials. All 
these must be subsumed under the somewhat colorless titles of 
administrative and operational categories. 

The Okayama domain of the Ikepa family may be considered 
a typical tozama han of medium size. Occupying the entire 
province of Bizen and parts of Bitchi, it sustained a population 
of nearly four hundred thousand. Assessed at a normal produc- 
tion of 315,200 koku of rice, the domain rapidly extended its 
agricultural base by land reclamation. At the mid-point of the 
Tokugawa Period, the domain had a real productive capacity of 
454,000 koku. The center of this domain was the castle town of 
Okayama, with a population of over 38,000 people by the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. Here resided the daimyo and his 
retinue of vassals together with members of the service classes 
of artisans and merchants. Outside of the han, the Ixepa, in 
conformity with Tokugawa procedure, maintained an official 
residence in Edo for attendance upon the shdgun, they placed their 
representatives in Kyéto and Fushimi, and their office in Osaka 
handled the domain’s financial dealings with the areas outside 
of Okayama proper. Within the domain, the daimyo created out 
of his retinue a military and civilian bureaucracy for the protec- 
tion and administration of his domain. Capping this bureaucracy 
were the ceremonial functions of the daimyo’s own court which 
drew together the entire administration in service and allegiance 
to the daimyo. Under the daimyo his administration, both mili- 
tary and civil, descended in orderly progression down to the level 
of the individual domain inhabitants. It was this hierarchy of 
vassals and the bureaucracy they staffed that gave rise to the 
voluminous records retained by the daimyé of Okayama. 

As in all bureaucracies, the paper work generated by the han 
authorities was broadly separable into two types: records related 
to personnel matters and those concerned with governmental 
operations. The first dealt with matters of fealty, feudal status, 
official rank, salary, and promotion. The latter recorded the activi- 
ties of military and civil bureaucratic personnel and documented 
actual operation of the bureaucracy in terms of decisions, regu- 
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lations, memorials, reports, statistics, and the like. Our first func- 
tional division, therefore, will be in terms of these two main 
categories. 


I. PERSONNEL ReEcorDs 


Under the Tokugawa political system while the daimyd was 
vassal to the shégun, the daimyd’s vassals were directly accounta- 
ble to him alone. The feudal relationships between shédgun and 
daimyo, daimy6 and vassals gave rise to an elaborate documen- 
tation involving contracts of investiture, acknowledgment of 
fealty, regulations, and personnel reports. 


Records Concerning the Shégun-Daimy6 Relationships: Not all 
of the intricate relationships between shégun and daimyo need be 
our concern, for many of these produced records which were re- 
tained chiefly at the shogunal level and left little mark in the 
daimy6 archives. Furthermore such items as the basic code gov- 
erning daimyé and samurai conduct, the buke shohatto KR 
%: FE, are generally accessible in the commonly available printed 
collections of Tokugawa documents. More specifically concerned 
with the daimyo side of the shdgun-daimyo relationship were 
documents of the following types: 


1. The Contract of Investiture (rydchi hammotsu fAINTID) , 
a document bearing the shégun’s signature and testifying to the 
original domain (rydchi) grant made to the daimyo. 


2. The Domain Inventory (rydchi mokuroku TiFIB RR), a 
document describing in detail the location by village and assessed 
rice yield of the daimyo’s domain. This document, signed by 
members of the shégun’s corps of Masters of Ceremony (sdsha 
ban ###) , was renewed for each successive daimyé when he 
inherited his domain. ' 


2 


3. Documents granting titles, special honors, and posts within 
the shogunal administration. 


In return for the above documents which descended from 
shdgun to daimy6d were others submitted to his superior by the 
daimyo. Aside from the daimyd’s oath, most of these were of an 
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informative nature, resulting from the desire of the shogunate 
to keep fully informed of the affairs of the various daimyéd. In 
this category we find: 

1. The Oath (seishi 4) of the daimyo to the shégun, re- 
peated by each daimy6 in succession. 

2. Genealogical Tables (kafu i) and other genealogical 
information concerning the daimy6 family. 

3. Domain Maps (kuni-ezu Bll ), Village Rosters (gdché 
HUE) , and Cadastral Records (kenchi-ché *RsHPR) , all of which 
presented basic statistical data on the size, topography, and tax 
assessment of the domain. 

4. Reports on the Investigation of Religious Preference (shi- 
mon aratame kakiage *PSK#_E ), a yearly guarantee of the 
nonexistence of Christians in the domain. Only a few scattered 
examples of these documents remain. 

5. Census Reports (sdninsii no kakitsuke AA RZ) com- 
piled periodically by the daimyo for presentation to the shdgun. 
In the Okayama domain these reports took several forms of which 
the above variety is only one. After 1721 census figures were 
required on a regular six-yearly basis by the shogunate. 

6. Special reports on topics requested by the shogunate, especi- 
ally with respect to domain procedures or upon the completion of 
some public or military service for the shégun. In the IKepa 
collection one such report entitled “ O-tazune no shinajina kakiage 
cho ” 332 inant} LW“ An Answer to Various Questions Asked 
by the Shogunate ”] provides a thorough summary of information 
on political and military organization, taxation, population, and 
economic development of the han as of 1764. 


Of the documents stemming from the shégun-daimy6 relation- 
ships, the most significant from the historical point of view are the 
special reports, the reports on religious investigation, and the 
maps. Much of the information contained in the other personnel 
records is available in more accessible form in the published 
materials of the Tokugawa shogunate.’ The actual papers passed 


* Cf. SummonaKkA, op. cit., pp. 273-284. 
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between the daimy6 and the shégun are thus of prime importance 
in revealing the local details of the structure and articulation 
of the daimyd-shégun relationships. 


Records Concerning the Daimyé-Vassal Relationships: Docu- 
ments defining the relationships of vassals to the daimyo in terms 
of status and service were of the following main types. First, 
passing from daimy6 to vassal were: 


1. The Contracts of Investiture (origami ##€) which desig- 
nated the feudal status of each vassal, the size of his income, and 
the location of his sub-fief by village, if such were granted. While 
these documents were retained by the vassals themselves, models 
(shitagaki F#¥) were kept by the daimyd. Documents also re- 
corded the granting of new fiefs (shinchi #i#) and the bestowal 
of additional fief increments (gokaz6 #704) . 

2. Appointment to posts within the civil or military bureauc- 
racy came in the form of Assignments (jirei #4) . 


Fortunately the information supplied in both of the above 
categories of documents is available in complete and classified 
form. The Samurai Rosters (samurai cho  (f¥)#) and Sti- 
pendiary Rosters (kirimai ché #)*#&) recorded on a yearly basis 
the status and income of all vassals. The Registers of Appoint- 
ments (shoshiki kétai M¥KBEAX) at regular intervals listed the 
personnel changes for all major offices within the han bureauc- 
racy. A Register of Appointments compiled in 1865 gives the 
names and terms of office of all official personnel in the han 
bureaucracy from the year 1603 on. In addition other registers 
keep minute records of the special assignments of the daimyéd’s 
vassals. For example there is the Record of Vassals on Missions 
to Other Domains (takoku e sankin ché {i BQiLB Hk) . 

Paralleling the various personnel documents which descended 
from daimy6 to vassal were a host of documents which proceeded 
in the other direction from vassal to daimyé. Among these were: 


1. Oaths of Allegiance (seishi #i), kishimontinX) . 


2. Genealogies (kafu As), conveniently brought together in 
the Kachii shoshi kafu go-on yose ®' PRLRBRG ([Col- 
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lected Genealogies of Housemen Arranged by the Five Sounds] 
compiled in 1669 in 18 volumes. 

3. Service Statements (hdkd-gaki 484°) . These records, one 
of the largest items in the Ixepa collection, consist of five-yearly 
statements on the activities of the vassal families. The practice 
of submitting reports was begun in 1644. Nearly 3,000 volumes of 
Service Statements remain to provide a vast personnel file on the 
more than 1,200 families of higher rank in the daimy6’s retinue. 

4. Reports on the Investigation of Religious Preference (shi- 
mon aratame kakiage PSHE) presented to the daimyd 
through the Inspector of Religion (shiimon bugyd %%PI4S47) . 
These were submitted by the heads of each personnel unit. Each 
such officer was obliged to prepare a yearly report listing all 
personnel under his jurisdiction and guaranteeing that there 
was no Christian among them. 


Taken together, the above varieties of records make possible 
the intimate reconstruction of the personnel structure of the han 
bureaucracy. They define the relationship between samurai and 
daimyo, the connection between feudal status and office, the 
nature of the process of selection for office, the role of heredity, 
and the amount of flexibility or rigidity in the system. The 
Service Statements in particular are available in such volume as 
to make possible a thorough statistical study of the career pat- 
terns of the samurai class in the han. 


II. OprerATIONAL REcorDs 


The administrative and defense organization of the han which 
emerges from its personnel records was complex but reasonably 
logical in its structuring. At the head of the status and opera- 
tional hierarchy stood the daimyd. The domain chief, as is well 
known, divided his time between his castle headquarters at Oka- 
yama and his residence at Edo. The han also maintained estab- 
lishments at Osaka, Kyoto, and later at Fushimi. Below the 
daimyo, the chief decision-making body of the han, the Council 
(hydjésho #F5E/), served both the civil and the military branches 
of the han affairs. It was staffed by two of the daimy6’s senior 
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vassals (karé6 #4 and bangashira #5) and by an indeter- 
minate number of chief civil administrative officers. 

The military organization of the domain was closely linked 
with the social hierarchy of the daimyé’s vassals. In theory, of 
course, all samurai were accountable for military service. How- 
ever, due to the limitation placed by the shégun upon the size of 
the daimyo’s military forces and the heavy shift of emphasis 
towards civil administration during the years of Tokugawa peace, 
a specialized military branch of service to the daimy6 came into 
being. A number of vassal families retained hereditary member- 
ship in the Guards (6ban X@) under hereditary Commanders 
(bangashira #98) . Specialized branches of the armed forces were 
maintained by such officials as the Superintendent of Naval 
Affairs (funate bugyé F-45417), Superinendent of Works (fushin 
bugyd *4#i484F ), and Superintendent of Flags (hata bugyd BE 
#547) , the last being a sort of communications officer. 

The civil administration, though poorly organized at the out- 
set of the domain’s history, eventually occupied the efforts of the 
majority of han vassals. Senior administrative responsibility 
rested with the three Councilors (shioki {tif ) and three Junior 
Councilors (kojioki 4Ei#), officials appointed from among the 
daimyo’s highest ranking vassals. Under them a number of ser- 
vice and supervisory functions were performed by such officials 
as the Chamberlains (6-koshé-gashira KA>RESH) , the Chief In- 
spectors (6-metsuke KA ), the Secretaries (yihitsu-gashira 
#199) , and the Recorders (tomegata A). The main adminis- 
trative duties were performed by the Magistrates of County 
Affairs (gundai @B{€), Financial Affairs (sakumaigata fFH8%) , 
Town Affairs (machi bugyé "J454T), Temple and Shrine Affairs 
(jisha bugyo *FiL4E4T ) , School Affairs (gakké bugys #RAE4T) 
and by a host of other officials. Each one of these magistrates 
headed a staff of appropriate size to execute the functions of his 
office. Some han officials, notably the Recorders and the Magis- 
trates of County, Financial, and Town Affairs, were given per- 
manent office space either within the castle or in the town of 
Okayama. 

This then was the bureaucracy which produced the operational 
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records of the han. Such records are conveniently divided into 
two varieties as a result of two separate but closely associated 
practices within the bureaucracy. First of all, officials in the 
daimy6’s service kept detailed records of the day-to-day activities 
of their offices. For every office there existed a record book in 
which daily notations of officially transacted business were jotted 
down. Besides these relatively static documents were the more 
mobile papers which transmitted decisions and orders (variously 
known as tasshi #, oboe %&, ofure 9%, etc.) down the chain of 
administrative command, and the memorials, recommendations, 
petitions, and reports (kakiage #-, kdjo O_b, negai BA, ikken 
—f¥, etc.) coming up from below. Such individual documents 
formed the bulk of the paper work of the han government. It will 
be easily seen, however, that there exists a considerable area for 
duplication among the static and mobile documents, as we have 
called them, since in nearly every case the mobile papers were 
copied in whole or in part in record books of one or another of 
the han officials. These record books, variously called ché #f , tome 
#, and nikki Hit, are without question the most important of 
the operational documents for the historian. Furthermore, since 
a number of the administrative offices were in the habit of 
periodically combining and classifying the information contained 
in their yearly record books, the work of the historian has been 
greatly simplified in these instances. 

Even a cursory glance at the documents retained by a daimyo 
such as the Ikepa of Okayama impresses one with the seriousness 
with which the daimy6 and his officials kept records. Scribes and 
secretaries were constantly on hand recording minutes and noting 
the comings and goings of officials. Requests and decisions were 
carefully noted. Furthermore, after the establishment in 1666 of 
the office of Recorders (tomegata #4) in Okayama, a clear 
policy was developed with respect to the collection, classification, 
and selective retention of essential documents by the domain 
authorities. 


Records Related to the Office of Daimyé: An important, 
though relatively small, part of the records of the Ikepa han is 
concerned with what might be called the external relations of the 
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domain. As chief of the han, the daimy6 was involved in a num- 
ber of channels of official communication, with the shégun and 
other daimyd. Thus for each Ixepa daimyo there exists a col- 
lection of Correspondence (shokan #%#). In a more routine 
fashion, the daimy6 was a constant recipient of shogunal injunc- 
tions and regulations which required integration into the han’s 
administrative and judicial procedure. A record of such official 
communications was kept in the form of a Communications 
Register (otodoke dome 9/8) , twelve volumes of which cover 
the years 1691 to 1866. Documents such as the Registry of 
Circulars (kaijo dome 44K ) and Registry of Town Regulations 
(machifure dome "J 8) exist for the years 1833 to 1868. Such 
matters as disputes with other domains, domain problems requir- 
ing shogunal action, and the performance of military and public 
service for the shdgun also required a goodly amount of paper 
work. But these in their variety and irregularity cannot easily be 
grouped into categories. 

Within the domain, the daimyd’s participation in civil and 
military affairs gave rise to other documents. As administrator of 
the domain, the daimyo, although delegating the execution of 
policy, was frequently called upon to give expressions of general 
policy and make statements of ultimate decisions on disputed 
problems. Such statements, seldom of great length, were duly 
recorded and carefully preserved for each daimyé in the form of 
Directives (oboegaki %#) and as items in Diaries (nikki H 
at) or other official records. The most prized of such state- 
ments and decisions were those made by the first of the Okayama 
daimy6, Ikrpa Mitsumasa #4 AEB (1609-1682). These are pre- 
served as a form of house tradition in: 


1. Horetsu-ké otedome FMAMFH [The Private Register 
of Lord Horetsu], a five-volume work containing the decisions and 
statements of Ixepa Mitsumasa from 1637 to 1669. 

2. Gozen otomech6 MMIAMBAW [Record of Decisions Made 
by the Lord], a classified record in two volumes of the personnel, 
military, legal, and administrative decisions by the founder of 
the Okayama domain. 
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Another important function of the daimyd was to serve as 
ceremonial head of the han. The following records relate to this 
aspect of his work: 


1. The Yearly Ceremonial Register (nenji gydji *FP4T H) , 
a work in which the daimyd’s ceremonial duties and his comings 
and goings are minutely recorded. From it one gains a full 
picture of the pressure of ceremonial duties on the daimyo. 

2. Documents concerning protocol, exemplified in the Clarifi- 
cation of Precedence for Processions (gydretsu sdgi T¥ 7H) . 
This document provides valuable insight into the hierarchy of 
official status relationships. 

8. Records of funeral and commemorative ceremonies for past 
daimy6 (hoji 3) . 

As the official procedure of the daimyé domains became stabi- 
lized, one of the prime functions of the daimy6 became that of 
holding audiences for his vassals or representatives from outside 
the domain. The daimy6’s performance of this function both at 
Okayama and Edo was voluminously recorded by his Secretaries 
and Recorders in various diaries. The following are the most im- 
portant: 


1. Otemoto nikki MFA ARE [The Private Diary] was a de- 
tailed record of the daimyd’s private and public activities. Seven 
hundred and eighty volumes of this document cover two hundred 
and thirteen years from 1663-1875. 

2. Tései hiroku EW [The Secret Record of Domain Affairs 
at Edo] is a classified summary of important ceremonial and 
administrative activities recorded at the Ikepa Edo residence. It 
covers the years 1764 to 1834 in seventy-eight volumes. 

3. Travel Diaries. The daimyo’s actions while on the road to 
and from Edo were carefully recorded in the Diaries of Travel 
for Attendance at Edo (go sampu ki 884%#2) kept regularly 
from 1663 to 1862. Detailed accounts of the daimyd’s activities 
while engaged in special inspection tours were set down in In- 


spection Registers (gojunken goyé cho HAA Ak) . 


Records of the Council: Next to the daimyé the most im- 
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portant authority in the domain was the Council. This group 
consisting of two chief vassals and a varying number of top 
administrative officials of the domain met regularly in the Council 
Room of Okayama Castle. On the 5th, 14th, and 23rd of the 
month it conducted hearings (tachiai %-€%) on personnel mat- 
ters while on the 9th, 19th, and 28th of the month it conducted 
civil, judicial, and military deliberations (hydjé #%) of non- 
routine importance. Its records were extremely varied since it 
both received and dispersed a great many documents. Only a 
fraction of this paper work has been retained in its raw form, but 
the following will serve to illustrate the nature of the records of 
the Supreme Council: 


1. Registers of several varieties were kept to record the ses- 
sions of the Council. Since only a few of these remain it is 
difficult to reconstruct Council procedure with certainty. De- 
tailed proceedings of the Council appear to have been kept in a 
document entitled Register of Hearings and Deliberations (tachiai 
gohy6j6 tomeché6 Wt We AMR). Records were kept of such 
routine matters as Hearings on Requests for Building Permits 
(tachiai sagy6 negai dome 2 tE3RRAH ), and Hearings on Re- 
quests Concerning Adoption, Marriage, etc. (tachiai yoshi kon’in 
... negai dome Ye F- V5) .. | BAH). 

2. Council decisions or actions taken in acquiescence to sho- 
gunal direction were recorded and made public in several ways. 
Documents such as the Registry of Decisions (otomeché hy6j6- 
gaki MHRA EE) and Registry of Judicial Decisions (sengi dome 
323%) appear in the Ixepa collections but are available for only 
a few years. They undoubtedly were kept on a regular basis. The 
Registry of Injunctions (otasshi dome ###1) and Registry of 
Regulations (ofure dome #8) are also available for a few 
years during the 1850’s and 1860's. 

3. Case Reports. A large number of reports on specific inci- 
dents requiring administrative or judicial action were prepared 
for the Council. These reports each differ in title but all end 
with the words ikken —f¥ or shidai K# (case) . 


4. Special Dossiers. Most of the special events of the domain 
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were recorded in lengthy reports or collections of documents 
known as shimatsu 482% (report of circumstances). Dossiers 
exist for such affairs as military operations, public works, and 
inter-han negotiations. 


5. Collected Laws. Undoubtedly one reason for the scarcity of 
Council records is that they were used in preparing the Collected 
Laws (hérei shi %&: PIM). This document, the single most im- 
portant work related to the Council, is a series of three compila- 
tions running to thirty-six volumes. The series sets down under 
classified headings the major decisions of the Council together 
with other laws and ordinances adopted by the Council as the law 
of the domain. Laws, ordinances, administrative and judicial de- 
cisions made from the 1620’s to 1871 are brought together under 
eighty headings of which the following are the most important: 
cultivated land, forest land, land tax, tax assessment, tax relief, 
payment of produce tax in silver, highways, ports, ships, public 
works, labor service, administrative posts, administrative offices, 
the County Affairs Office, irrigation administration, the han col- 
lege, officials, salaries, servants, pariahs, vassals, military affairs, 
uniforms and clothes, food, ceremony, currency, commercial taxes, 
trade, inspection of religious preference, temples and shrines, 
house laws, travel, passports, judicial practice, punishments, 
ronin. 

6. Collected Punishments (keibatsu kakinuki FURR) is a 
selection in eleven volumes of criminal case judgments made 
between the years 1642 and 1795. 


Documents Concerning Military Affairs: As stated above, the 
military side of the organization of the daimyd domain had been 
drastically curtailed and formalized after the cessation of civil 
war in the early 17th century. The duties of the daimyd’s chief 
vassals had become more civil than military, while the function 
of the Guards had become increasingly ceremonial. On the other 
hand military arts continued to be highly regarded, and the han 
maintained an active though small functional military organiza- 
tion headed by the various superintendents of the specialized 
branches of military service. It was this military bureaucracy 
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which gave rise to most of the military documents retained in 
the Ixepa collection. The following are some of the main cate- 
gories of military documents: 


1. Military Regulations (gumpésho #3&% ) which recorded 
the basic military regulations of the domain and the rules for 
military conduct of the Ikepa vassals. 

2. Collected Camp Regulations, Military Orders, and Assign- 
ments of Military Duties (ojinbure, hérei, gun’eki-no-sadame i 
fie), 2:4? , ZI). The remaining documents of this variety 
relate largely to military operations during the 1860’s. 

3. Rosters of Men and Equipment (jimba yosechd A}5% 
i). A few of these are drawn up for actual military operations 
which took place at the beginning and end of the Tokugawa 
period. 

4. Charts, maps, drawings of Okayama Castle, troop encamp- 
ments, defense works, harbors, sea lanes in the Inland Sea and 
other such material. 


Of the documents relating to specialized branches of military 
service the following two collections are the most complete: 


1. The Register of the Office of Naval Affairs (funate dome 
WSF) deals with the affairs of the port of Okayama and other 
naval, transport, and shipping matters. 

2. Records of the Superintendent of Works (fushin bugyé 
#4547 ) contains detailed reports on the construction and repair 
of military establishments and public buildings within the domain, 
civil engineering works, land reclamation and water control pro- 
jects, and the like. Included also are a number of detailed draw- 
ings of construction plans. 


Documents Related to Civil Administration: It is in the cate- 
gory of civil administration that the bulk of the documentary 
material sought by the social and economic historian will be 
found. As previously mentioned, the officials in this branch of 
government performed both service and administrative functions. 
The service officials such as the Chamberlains, Inspectors, and 
Protocol Officers obviously were engaged in duties which required 
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a minimum of paper work. Nonetheless they did have secretarial 
assistants, and records of their performance of official services 
appear to have been kept in the conventional register form. There 
are unfortunately few remnants of such materials. But an ex- 
ample is found in the Register of the Inspector (ometsuke dome 
#4} ) , a document in fifteen volumes dated 1765. 

Records of the administrative officials such as the magistrates 
of the various civil affairs offices are available in greater volume. 
They are treated below under the appropriate offices: 


A. Records of the Office of County Affairs: These represent 
one of the most important sections of the Ikepa archives. Nearly 
90 per cent of the residents of the domain lived in the rural area 
and came under the jurisdiction of the County Affairs Office. A 
nearly equal percentage of the domain’s tax income came from 
the rural sector and was collected by this office. The raw records 
of the Office of County Affairs consisted of papers coming up from 
the village administrative units for information to, or action by, 
the Magistrate of County Affairs, and decisions and orders de- 
scending from the Council and the Magistrate of County Affairs 
to the County Magistrates (kéri bugyé #84547) and the villages. 
Undoubtedly the office kept registers, but these have not re- 
mained. The reason may be that they were destroyed when the 
han prepared, in 1823 and again in 1868, classified summaries of 
the activities of the County Affairs Office. These compilations, 
the Satsuydroku #328 in thirty volumes and its successor Sa- 
tsuyéroku kéhen #a in eight volumes, contain documentary 
materials arranged chronologically under the following main head- 
ings: forests, bodies of water, ships, water gates, bridges, re- 
claimed land, salt fields, land and cultivators, public buildings, 
granaries, inspection points, administrative offices, official posts, 
trade, temples and shrines. 

While the registers and other raw documents of the Office of 
County Affairs are not preserved in the Ixepa collection, a num- 
ber of types of statistical materials relating to rural affairs are 
available. These are largely concerned with rural taxation, land 
reclamation, and population census. Some typical documents of 
this kind follow: 
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1. Cadastral Registers (kenchi cho *eth*R). Copies of the 
original land survey cadastral records of the domain were made 
on a village by village basis. These records were preserved only 
in fragmentary fashion by the Ikeva daimyé, although at the 
village level they still remain in abundance. 


2. Register of Village Assessment for the Domain (rydchi 
goson takatsuji cho TAFE iL). This document gives total 
figures by village on original assessment, reclaimed land, added 
assessments, and other related matters. 


3. The Tax Register (men cho %'¥) , a consolidated document 
compiled for each county (gun) which recorded by village the 
grades of land, the tax assessment for each grade, and the method 
of calculating the total tax assigned to each village. Volumes 
covering only five counties for the year 1868 remain. 


4. Register of Fief Allocations by Village (chigyé daka mura- 
wake ché S04t HAA) , a document listing by village the divi- 
sion of fields according to whether they delivered taxes to the 
daimy6o’s granary or to one or another of the vassals. Registers 
covering the [kepa domain in Bitchi give fuller information and 
list not only the parcels of land but the cultivators working the 
parcels. 


5. Register of New Fields for Bizen and Bitchi (Bizen-Bitchi 
shinden sédaka mokuroku ‘iB tii *P 3 #255 BB), a convenient 
listing as of 1866. 


6. Census data collected by the Office of County Affairs were 
quite extensive and complete. Unfortunately raw census records 
which remain in the Ikepa archives are too fragmentary to reveal 
the exact procedure by which the office compiled its data. Official 
census figures for rural Okayama are available in the annual 
census summaries contained in the Combined Registers described 
below. These provide the following information: total popula- 
tion, male population, female population, horses, houses, cattle. 
For each category the increase or decrease over the previous year 
is indicated. 


7. Maps (ezu ##l@) drawn up of counties provide excellent 
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visual documentation on the location of villages, roads, and 
canals, and on the history of land development. 

It will be seen from the types of the above documents that the 
records of the Office of County Affairs provide a reasonably com- 
plete coverage of the structure of the rural political and social 
organization, the tax and allocation systems, and even the 
physical features of rural Okayama. 


B. Records of the Office of Financial Affairs: The most frag- 
mentary among the office records in the Ikepa collection are those 
of the Office of Financial Affairs. The reason for this is not alto- 
gether clear. It is well known, of course, that the financial data 
of the domains were jealously kept from public view. On the 
other hand it is obvious from the attention given to financial 
affairs by the Ikepa daimy6 and from our indirect knowledge of 
the workings of the Office of Financial Affairs that the office 
must have kept books of the tome-ch6é variety together with 
separate collections of records dealing with the several branches 
of taxation and finance. For some reason such documents have 
not been systematically preserved. Consequently the historian 
must look for financial documentation in such works as the Com- 
bined Register described below or in chance finds among the 
special reports prepared for the daimy6. Fortunately one section 
of the yearly register compiled by the daimy6’s Recorders con- 
tains a gross financial summary of the han’s tax intake and ex- 
penditures. But for more detailed statements of income and ex- 
penditures in Okayama and Edo only a few documents of the 
following kinds are to be found: 

1. Jibun katte sakumai tsumori mokuroku BAB (ERB 
$k [A Budget for the Management of the Domain’s Finances], 
a plan drawn up in 1676. 

2. Omononari harai subete tsumori ché MWB [A 
Budget for Disbursement of Tax Income] drawn up in 1683. 


C. Records of the Office of Town Affairs: This office was 
concerned with the administration of the town of Okayama. De- 
spite the fact that its operation required the keeping of numerous 
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record books, only a few scattered records now remain. Two of 
these worth mentioning are: 


1. Okayama machiji gokenchi sedaka jishigin cho Way 
RUD HFA [Register of Land Survey and Tax Assess- 
ment for the Town of Okayama]. 

2. Okayama machijit jimba on-aratame cho WANES ARS 
wc [Census of Men and Horses for the Town of Okayama). 


Despite the lack of raw documents on town affairs, this whole 
field is admirably covered by the Summary of Town Adminis- 
tration (shisei teiyé TiBeiEH) . This work in twenty-five volumes 
is a classified collection of basic documents relating to town affairs 
and covering the years from about 1660 to about 1860. Docu- 
ments are arranged chronologically under seventy-five headings 
of which the following are examples: sumptuary laws, inns, manu- 
facture of wine, oil, etc., wholesale houses, commodities, domestic 
service, sale of rice, town guards, fires, shipping, river ships, 
bridges, occupations, religious inspection, the Office of Town 
Affairs. 


D. Records of the Magistrate of Temples and Shrines: For 
the Office of Temple and Shrine Affairs the Ikepa collection is 
unusually complete. Of the original Temple and Shrine Registers 
(jisha dome *#)it#) some eighty volumes remain covering about 
one third of the years from the 1630’s to the 1860’s. Furthermore 
this office also prepared during the 1840’s a complete classified 
documentary collection of temple and shrine affairs. This is the 
Shaji kyaki iit*# BRE, a work in forty-seven volumes covering the 
years from the 1680’s to 1840. 


E. Records of the Domain College: Documents related to the 
IkepA Domain College have been conveniently brought together 
into the compilation entitled Biyo kokugaku kiroku tii ES 
atk. A chronological documentary collection, it covers the years 
1666 to 1871 in sixty-nine volumes. This work provides the 
materials for a complete reconstruction of the operation of the han 
college, its administration, its student body, and its curriculum. 
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III. DocuMENTs oF THE OFFICE OF RECORDERS 


The above categories of personnel and operational documents 
represent the bulk of the collection’s original records. While it is 
possible to extend the list of official functions and their related 
records, the preservation of materials dealing with the less 
important activities of the han has been extremely unsystematic. 
Furthermore the need to inquire into further types of han records 
has been made less necessary because of the existence of a re- 
markable document compiled by the Recorders. This is the Com- 
bined Register (tome-ché6 4) already referred to above. 
Shortly after the establishment of the Office of Recorders in 1666, 
the Recorders began the practice of compiling an annual Com- 
bined Register which would extract material from all possible 
sources within the han administration. Over 200 volumes of tome- 
choé are in existence for the years from 1673 to 1894, compilation 
having gone on even after the abolition of the han. Each year 
is covered by one or two volumes. Material is arranged chrono- 
logically under the following categories: shogunal relations, funeral 
ceremonies, shrines, temples, daimyo affairs, external affairs, the 
college, laws and orders, personnel assignments, new stipends, 
stipend increases, new assignments, retirement, succession, rural 
affairs, taxes, commendations, public works, hunts, naval affairs, 
absconders, punishments, and miscellaneous. 

The fact that the Combined Register is compiled on a yearly 
basis makes it difficult to use as a research source on any given 
topic. Yet the existence of the document is in every other respect 
a boon to the historian. Beyond this the tome-ché is a tribute 
to the conscientiousness of the Ikepa archivists and an excellent 
indication of the seriousness with which the Tokugawa period 
daimyo regarded the keeping of records. 


IV. Works or OFFICIAL AND Semi-OrriciaL HistorraANns 


The historical-mindedness of the daimyé and officials of the 
Tokugawa period is revealed in yet another way by the numerous 
historical works prepared either at the behest of a daimy6 or pri- 
vately under semi-official auspices. While works of this nature 
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found in the Ixepa collection take us somewhat afield from the 
strictly documentary sources for the study of the domain, they 
are nonetheless of prime importance to the historian and their 
existence needs to be fully explained. Moreover, since these works 
were written under the influence of Chinese methods of historical 
compilation, most of them are in effect documentary histories. In 
the official and semi-official compilations listed below the historian 
will frequently find important original documents now lost in the 
main Ixepa collection. 


1. Ikeda-ke rireki ryakki 7th HR BREWS RE [History of the Ikeda 
House] was compiled in thirteen volumes by Sarté Kazuoki ## 
— and covers the history of the rise of the Ixepa family from 
1555 to 1795. It is chronologically arranged and makes liberal 
quotations from primary sources. Although the chief emphasis 
is on members of the [kena family, the work affords a comprehen- 
sive view of the history of the Ikepa domain, its official personnel, 
its laws, and its relations to the shogunate. Later compilations 
amounting to thirteen volumes bring the history down to 1863. 

2. Biyo kokushi WiBssx [History of Biyd]. This work of 
uncertain date and authorship is a carefully compiled docu- 
mentary history of the Bizen domain during the twenty-year 
period from 1654 to 1673. It runs to twenty-four volumes. Be- 
cause the years it covers constituted one of the most formative 
periods in the history of the Bizen domain, the work is especially 
important as a reference to early laws and decisions which set 
precedent for later administrative practices. A topical reworking 
of the material in this compilation is also available. 


3. Biyd kokushi Wis [Biys Gazetteer]. Compiled at offi- 
cial request by six scholars in the service of the Ikrpa house, this 
work was completed in 1737 in sixteen kan. Organized in tradi- 
tional gazetteer fashion, it gives geographical and historical infor- 
mation on each of the counties under Ikepa control. 

4. Kibi onko BMiiit [Kibi Miscellany]. A privately com- 
piled miscellany of documents, historical works and geographical 
information, it was left unfinished during the 1790’s. The work is 
arranged in topical fashion and thereby provides convenient 
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access to information on basic domain laws, geographical data, 
and main incidents in domain history. At present only 113 vol- 
umes of a total of 120 volumes are extant. 

* 


* * 


The foregoing survey of the Ikepa daimy6d documents, though 
touching only the important points, will demonstrate the rich- 
ness of the historical materials available for the study of a Toku- 
gawa daimy6d domain. Again it should be pointed out that the 
kinds of documents contained in the Ikepa collection will not be 
duplicated in any exact form for other domains. Yet the method 
of classification used in our analysis has wide application. In 
the domains, administrative practices were similar, and depending 
upon the conscientiousness of the domain chiefs in maintaining 
archival completeness, similar categories of documents can be 
looked for. The historian who has in mind the functional ap- 
proach to the classification of domain archives will find the task 
of documentary search made easier and more meaningful. 
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Text into text, text out of text. Pretext 
for scholars or for scholiasts. . . . And all 
is text, is holy text. ... Yes, all is text, 
the immortal text, .. . 

(Conrad ArkEN, “ A Letter from Li Po ”) 


Introduction 


When Ernest Francisco Fenottosa (born in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1853) died in London in 1908, after a lifetime devoted 
to resuscitating Japanese art for Japan and the world,* his mortal 
remains were transferred from Highgate Cemetery to a Buddhist 
temple in Japan” and his literary relics were turned over to the 
then young American poet, Ezra Pounp. When in 1913 Mrs. 
FENOLLOSA entrusted him with her husband’s notes,* she probably 
could not have guessed what service she was rendering to the 


? After graduating from Harvard in 1874 he went to Japan in 1879 to teach political 
economy, philosophy, and logic at Toéky6 (Imperial) University. Subsequently he 
founded together with OxaKura Kakuzé the Fine Arts Academy of Toky6, served as 
Curator of the Art Department of the Imperial Museum at Tokyé, etc. For bio- 
graphical details see Mary Fenottosa’s Preface to her husband’s Epochs of Chinese & 
Japanese Art: An Outline History of East Asiatic Design (2 vols., New York, 1911), 
edited by her after his death; Who Was Who in America, Vol. I (1897-1942), Chicago, 
1943; Kunitz & Haycrart, American Authors 1600-1900 (New York, 1938); Dai 
hyakka jiten KEY RISB (Tokyd: Heibonsha 42 Lit, 1933, XXII.184c-d). 
Perhaps the most informative details are to be culled from the three biographies of 
Oxaxura by Kryomr Rokuro fH BPEBS:MAKAMG (Tokyo, 1938), FE FH 
MIBK» (1942), Kay B@B= 1945). 

7 At Miidera ((HFFS or —FF3F) in Otsu KBE; ef. Mrs. Fenowosa’s Preface 
and Ezra Pounn’s Introduction to ‘Noh’. . . . The temple is officially known as 
Onjaji ' HRA (Dai hyakka jiten IV.302d). An interesting account of FENoLLosa’s 
tomb is given by Kryomr in the last chapter of his third Oxakura biography; he 
visited it. 

* After divorcing his first wife FenoLtosa married in 1895 his secretary, Mary 
McNet, who under the nom-de-plume of Sidney McCauu, published a number of 
novels, poems, books on Japanese art. For the date 1918 cf. The Letters of Ezra 
Pound 1907-1941 (New York 1950, p. 27). 
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cause of poetry in England and America. Pounp edited the notes 
into three books; whatever remained of the notes, he somehow or 
other exploited; furthermore, as a result of the work involved in 
systematically going through them, he seems to have obtained 
some insight into, not to speak of enthusiasm for, the nature of 
Chinese poetry. In fact, Pounp has been mainly responsible for 
promoting Chinese studies among non-sinologists. 

In the following pages will be discussed the three books Frno.- 
Losa and Pounp jointly produced, without any judgment of their 
importance in the Anglo-American literary world. 


I 
Those worthies . . . used to chop 
that tongue of his, japlatin. (F. W. 
467) 


In ‘ Noh’ or Accomplishment, A Study of the Classical Stage of 
Japan (London, 1916; New York, 1917) Pounp gathered to- 
gether all the Fenotiosa MSS. on the No WE (hence the book 
was published under the joint authorship of Ernest FENoLLOSA 
and Ezra Powunp), including those which Pounp had edited for 
publication in Poetry (Chicago) , Drama, The Quarterly Review, 
The Quarterly Note-Book, and Certain Noble Plays of Japan. 
Since the story of how FENno.iosa, in the company of his first 
wife and his translator Hirata Tokuboku PHA (1873-1943) , 
studied the N6 under UmMewaka Minoru ## ff (1827-1909) , is 
told by Furukawa Hisashi &/'A in his essay “ The Westerners’ 
Studies of the Noh Play ” ( KA DHE HH FE, in Publications of 
the Institute for Comparative Studies of Culture Affiliated to 
Tokyo Woman’s Christian College 4 ARF AKBH BL REC 
HRESE Vol. I, Sept. 1955), in Fenoizosa’s letters to Hata 
published in Comparative Studies of Culture (J&E®E3C1L, No. 2, 
1956; also issued by the same institute), as well as in the remi- 
niscences of IT6 Michio {#3488 * (published in the same issue 


“T.e., “Miscio” mentioned in Pounn’s Canto 77. It seems that Ird, who 
featured as No dancer in W. B. Yeats’ play “ At the Hawk’s Well,” helped Pounp 
in editing the Fenottosa MSS. on the N6é. It is not certain if the painter Kume 
Taminosuke DAR ZAP (“Tami Kume” at the end of Pounn’s The Great 
Digest) also helped him. 
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of the last-mentioned journal), the reader is referred to them, 
especially to the first-mentioned essay because it identifies the 
Japanese titles of the plays contained in the FenoLLosa-PounD 
book. 
Il 
Every third man has a chink in 
his conscience and every other 


woman has a jape in her mind. 
(F. W. 486) 


The essay “ The Chinese Written Character as a Medium for 
Poetry by Ernest FenotLtosa—An Ars Poetica, with a Foreword 
and Notes by Ezra Pounp ” was first published in the Little Re- 
view VI, 5, 6, 7, 8 (Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1919) and then 
reprinted in Instigations of Ezra Pound (New York, 1920, pp. 
357-88); in 1936 it appeared as a book (New York, Arrow 
Editions; London, S. Notrr) as Number 1 of “ Ideogramic Series 
edited by Ezra Pounp” (there is no subsequent number of this 
series), this time with an appendix consisting of five plates of 
Chinese texts with analytic notes (mostly Pounp’s but FENoL- 
Losa’s are not infrequent); this edition was recently (1952?) 
reprinted in Calcutta in a single volume along with Pounp’s The 
Unwobbling Pivot & The Great Digest (ed. Pharos, 1947) , and 
distributed in America as “ Square $ Series.” 

As the title and the sub-title point out, the essay is considered 
by its author and editor as a treatise on poetics. As such it has 
been seriously studied by some poets and students of poetry in 
England and America. The poetics aspect of the essay has been 
admirably dealt with by Donald Davie in his Articulate Energy: 
An Enquiry into the Syntax of English Poetry (London, 1955) . 
What concerns us here is its thesis that the Chinese think and 
feel in concrete terms, hence are eminently: poetic in the working 
of their mind, and that Chinese characters are pictograms and 
ideograms and nothing else. 

Sinologues are aware of the existence of such a heresy in the 
“ split-up ” method of translating individual characters as prac- 
tised with much gusto by the late Florence Ayscoucu.® In a letter 


‘ 


° Mrs. Ayscoucn’s “ split-ups ” are to be found in her Tu Fu volumes. A specimen 
of her technique is in Appendix VII (pp. 281-89) of the above-mentioned book. 
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to her sinological collaborator, Amy Lowe. writes (24 July, 
1918): 


My reason for suggesting that you put in the little hint of our discovery 
about the roots is simply and solely to knock a hole in Ezra Pound’s transla- 
tions; he having got his things entirely from Professor Fenelosa [sic], they 
were not Chinese in the first place, and Heaven knows how many hands they 
went through between the original Chinese and Professor Fenelosa’s Japanese 
original. In the second place, Ezra has elaborated on these until, although 
they are excellent poems, they are not translations of the Chinese poets.® 


The word “roots” here refers to the components of Chinese 
characters. In her communication to Harriet Monroe (editor of 
Poetry, Chicago) dated 19 June, 1918, Miss Lowe x tells her: 


. . . I have made a discovery which I have never before seen mentioned 
in any Occidental book on Chinese poetry, but which, I think, must be well 
known in Chinese literature; namely, that the roots of the characters are the 
things which give the poetry its overtones, taking the place of adjectives 
and imaginary writing with us. One cannot translate a poem into anything like 
the proper spirit, taking the character meaning alone. It is necessary in every 
case to go to the root of a character, and that will give the key to why that 
particular word is used and not some other which means the same thing when 
exactly translated. Mrs. Ayscough quite agrees with me in this. This is 
the key to the situation, and it is the hunting of these roots that she is now 


doing.’ 


The “ideogramic” or “ ideogrammic” method originated by 
FENOLLOSA and sponsored by Pounp seems to have borne some 
delectable fruit in the Anglo-American poetry of the first half of 
this century. Perhaps a passage from Jacob Isaacs’ The Back- 
ground of Modern Poetry * might be profitably quoted: 

Literary history has neglected this process of misinterpretation and mis- 
understanding. We need to investigate, not the dreary chains of influence 
where we can show that one writer copied another in literal detail, but the 
more fascinating chains which link one poet to another he has never read but 


only read about or heard about, whose ideas vaguely apprehended or even 
misapprehended serve as catalytic agents for his own development. 


What follows is not concerned with the dreary chains nor with 


* Florence Ayscough & Amy Lowell, Correspondence of a Friendship (edited with a 
Preface by Harley Farnsworth MacNair, Chicago, 1945), p. 43. 

7 Op. cit., p. 251. Miss Lowe. recapitulates the content of this letter in hers to 
Mrs. Ayscouau, dated 28 June, 1918 (op. cit., p. $7). 

*E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1952; p. 19. 
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the more fascinating ones. I shall only try to put the ideogrammic 
method to test as far as it can be applied to Chinese texts. 

As a test case we may take the anonymous poem of Plate 1 in 
the “ Ideogramic Series ” edition of the FenoLiosa-Pounp essay: 


FA i ans S 

Wl Pe 

Hi LEGR 
This is a poem without rhyme or reason: % °ywdéng (Rhyme 
& , shang-sheng 37) cannot possibly rhyme with %# -xieng (Rhyme 
#¥ , hsia-p‘ing 15) ; # in the fourth line being a synonym of #, the 
phrases #%% and 4% do not match with each other, hence the 
line yields no sense. The fact is, this poem is generally attributed 
to Sugawara no Michizane #/23H/% (845-903) , who is supposed 
to have composed it at the age of 11, in 856 A. D., to win the 
admiration of his tutor Sammapa Tadaomi ks and, of 
course, his own father Koreyoshi ##¥;° and in none of the books 
from which this background is derived is the poem printed with 
the two tell-tale flaws. Actually, % is an error for # and 
-ptwang for  .b‘iwang; furthermore, ¥ idu° is printed by some 
as FA .yjwei.’ The poem, then, should read:™ 


Amine ngiwot. idu’ onziwo dz‘idng siwat. 
(8) (oxjwei) 
HEEB mudi = exwa ° gt tsidu° —«osieng 


*Inove Tetsujiré, Sugawara Michizane Ff_ LPG RAG. ERIE IA (Tokyo, 1944, 
p. 19); Oxapa Masayuki, Nihon kambungaku shi fi) A 1E7,.A ARR Ace 
Toky6, 1929, p. 218); Sucatant Gunjird, Nihon kanshishi FAP RREGS. A AMR 
Pil (Tékyd, 1934, p. 128); Hasnrmoro Shigepumi, Nihon kanshi no seishin to shakugi 
HARI, A AARBO MP LPR (Tokys, 1944, p. 214). The poem is given 
the title “Looking at Plum Blossoms in a Moonlit Night” (4% 5lH$3# Inove; 
GRRE Oxapa; Ax SAWEIE Hasmmoro; no title, SucaTant). 

2° Notably Oxapa and Sucatant. Kanno Domei fff 2F324 AA in his Wakan meishi 
ruisen hydshaku Fup FRAT ALRE (Tokyd, 1914, 1953-74th ed. p. 949, 5K 
FRR) gives WEB , and Jf. The poem is entitled AW WHEE. 

2In Analytic Dictionary Bernhard KArucren gives ,ts‘idng for iy (No. 874), under 
which rhyme beth 32 and 3% are entered in Kuang-yiin; in Grammata Serica (no. 
812 c’) he gives the correct transcription ,ts‘teng. 
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AT RSRM °k'a elien ekiam _kiong’ ~— °tiwéin 
BELEBR@ .d'iieng tiang’ ngiwok. .b‘iwang .xieng 


Metrically speaking, the poem is a five-word stop-short (wu-yen 
chiieh-chii 3 #84)): known as tse-ch‘i shih Wi2X: 


- ~ (iiu’) - - - 
— (oxjwet) 


~~ a — a 


- ~ ~ — _ 


When compared with “ the most famous” (No. 15) of the seven- 
teen “Songs of Ch‘iu-p‘u” (4iiK or | | %)* of Li Po (701- 
762) written about 754-756: 


a 


AZ=FX b‘ok. piwot. sam etsien “d‘iang 
MEME iwan edzigu “zi ka’ -d‘iang 
ANB puat. tie emiwong kibng? ‘lt 
PIRES yd ts‘iwo’ tak. otsigu —.siang 


~ - — - ~ 


_ = - — - 
~ ~ 


~ _ - 


_ ~ ~ _ — 


The youthful effusion of Micuizane is not only identical in its 
prosody with Li Po’s poem," but it also employs two words (Ww 
and $£) at exactly the places where Li Po’s poem has them; 
moreover, the adverbial phrase 2£-E must be considered as ex- 
actly corresponding to Li Po’s {?J z+ 


12 Bk aK in ed. Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an IV 8.4b; #KiH% in other editions (e.g. ed. 
Zoku kokuyaku kambun taisei MRRAAAK » Vol. 1, p. 789). 

28This being so, ME seems to be preferable to JM. Incidentally, J# may be 
taken as the hall-mark of Pounn’s books, for it appears on the covers of his Cathay 
(1915) and ‘ Noh’ or Accomplishments (1916, 1917), and on the introductory page 
of Cantos LII-LXXI. (3@ is a character that the Cantonese and Fukienese are fond 
of using in their given names.) 

14 Shigeyoshi Osata (The Works of Li Po the Chinese Poet, New York, 1928, 3rd 
ed., p. 166, No. 117) for some strange reasons inverts the sequence of the two 
distichs: “On the face of the bright mirror, I wonder,/When has come this hoar 
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The similarity between the original and the copy ceases at 
this point. In contrast to the simple diction and sober tone of 
“ China’s greatest poet ” ** the young imitator packs his 25-word 
verse with clichés like I¥& and §RA, euphuistic words like & 
$ and 5, and the infantile phrase "J'%. The verse can at best 
be termed clever. But the FeNoLLosa-Pounp interpretation would 
read into it all the admittedly superior poetic possibilities of 
Chinese written characters by analysing each of the 25 characters 
and giving the following translation (called “ paraphrase’) :** 


frost of autumn!/Ah, my long, long white hair of three thousand chang,/Grown so 
long with the cares of this world!” Arthur Waley (The Poetry and Career of Li Po 
701-762 A.D., London and New York, 1950, pp. 71-72) gives the poem’s “ prose sense ” 
as “ My white hair—thirty thousand feet! because of my sorrows it has grown as long 
as this. But I cannot understand what I see in my bright mirror; from what place 
did it get its autumn frost?” (did Mr. Wauey read the second distich as two sentences 
and interpolate “what I see” ?) Cf. H. A. Gites, Chinese Poetry in English Verse 
(London and Shanghai, 1898), p. 77, and A History of Chinese Literature (London, 
1901), p. 153, “In a Mirror”: “ My whitening hair would make a long rope,/Yet 
could not fathom all my depth of woe;/Though how it comes within a mirror’s scope/ 
To sprinkle autumn frosts, I do not know! ” 

2° Cf, “Li Po, usually considered the greatest poet of China,” Pounp in his intro- 
ductory remark to “ Exile’s Letter” published in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, V. 6, 
p. 258, 1915. 

With regard to the hyperbolic line AS¢=F3t Mr. Waxey “cannot help 
sympathizing with the little boy in 18th century Japan who said, after reading the 
poem: ‘Surely the line about his hair being thirty thousand feet long is the most 
unmitigated lie (kagiri naki soragoto narazu ya!),’” a remark he quotes from 
Isurkawa Gabd’s Shimi no Sumika Monogatari ( 4y)\| HEB, 1753-1880, LAD F 
7.493 ); two 20th century Japanese scholars, on the other hand, defend it (“It 
is not ludicrous to Chinese taste, for it is not a foolish extravagance but an innocent 
form of poetic indulgence ”—Obata; “It is the very life of the whole poem,” X 2 
ILD HRD AAG TC H S—Kvswo Tenzui DURKBH in Zoku kokuyaku kambun 
taisei, loc. cit.) and a child prodigy of 9th century Japan quietly imitated the 
prosody and, to some extent, the diction of the poem in question. 

*®In “pidgin” the verse means: “Moon rays are. like snow reflected under the 
bright sun; plum flowers resemble shining stars. How lovely does the golden mirror 
revolve, (while) in the courtyard the jade chamber smells fragrant.” 

Karl Frorenz (Geschichte der japanischen Litteratur, Leipzig, 1909, 2te Ausgabe, 
p. 128), who gives Micu1zane’s vital statistics as 844 (not 845)-908, renders the verse as 


Der Mond strahlt hell wie Schnee im Sonnenlicht, 
Die Pflaumenbliiten ahneln Glitzersternen: 

Wie lieblich rollt er hin, der goldne Spiegel, 

Wie duftet siiss im Garten die diamantne Biliite! 
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The moon’s snow falls on the plum tree; 

Its boughs are full of bright stars. 

We can admire the bright turning disc; 

The garden high above there, casts its pearls to our weeds. 


The two lines on Plate 5 can serve as another test case: t#A 
ARKLEY. The eight characters are from two widely sepa- 
rated passages in the “ Owl ” rhymeprose Jie *8% of Cura I Hit 
(201-169 B.C.) as given in Wen-hsiian VII 13.23a and 25b and 
Han-shu 48/0474b and ec: KEIR WsRILMIR ... BAMB> 


$n fit ANE. On the basis of available commentaries we may inter- 
pret the two lines as “ When the Great Wheel (of the Potter) 
moulded things, it was unfathomable and limitless” and “ Men 
of supreme enlightenment are divested of all ties with the world; 
hence he, aware of his allotment, is never worried.” Pounp’s 
version (see “ Appendix I’), made with the help of Morrtson’s 
dictionary,** reads: 


Virtue, man not possessing = a man without virtue; all his basis (his source 
of being and action) is balanced on a weak silk thread; the entire man has 
the even blending of metals (at his command) and knoweth measure in 
dividing and in bringing together. Knows how and when to divide a field 
with justice, and when (and in what degree) to unite (to rally men, con- 
centrate them for action) . 


III 


After having sat your poetries and 
you know what happens when chine 
throws over jupan. (F. W. 435) 


As for Cathay, it must be pointed out that Pound is the inventor of Chinese 
poetry for our time. .. . His translations seem to be—and that is the test of 
excellence—translucencies; we think we are closer to the Chinese than when 


(“Der Mond strahlt hell” indicates that Fiorenz took Fifi as subject + verb; 
“die diamantne Bliite” must correspond to 43. As AA BH or 5 XB is parallel to 
H$HE, it is really the subject of the first line; as for 23, Fuorenz apparently took 
Ein the loose Japanese sense of tama; the meaning of ¥ is twisted into “ flower.’’) 
Unlike Japanese writers, FLorenz does not wax enthusiastic over the verse. 

*7 Also in Shih-chi 84/0211la and b, where the first passage reads: K YAS WR 
ih HER (the var. lect. do not affect the meaning). 

18 Pounp confesses that he has not found FG . and 4] in Morrison. (ScHo- 
PENHAUER seems to have had more success with this dictionary; cf. Kleinere Schriften, 
“Wille in der Natur,” chapter on “Sinologie,” footnote, where JK is printed + in 
all editions.) 
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we read, for instance, Legge. I doubt this: I predict that in three hundred 
years Pound’s Cathay will be a “ Windsor Translation” as Chapman and 
North are now “ Tudor Translations ”: it will be called (and justly) a “ mag- 
nificent specimen of XXth Century poetry ” rather than a “ translation.” Each 
generation must translate for itself. This is as much as to say that Chinese 
poetry, as we know it today, is something invented by Ezra Pound.'® 


Cathay was first published in 1915 in London (Elkin Matuews); 
it was later reprinted in Pounn’s Lustra (London, 1916; New 
York, 1917) and Personae (New York, 1926). Soon afterwards 
several translators tried to improve on the achievements of the 
“inventor.” Arthur Wary read a paper on “ The Poet Li Po, 
A. D. 701-762 ” before the China Society at the School of Oriental 
Studies, London, on November 21, 1918 (published by East and 
West, Ltd., London, 1919), in which he gives his translation of 
Poems No. 3, 4, 8, and 14 of Cathay (Watey’s titles: “ River 
Song,” “ Ch‘ang Kan,” “ Sent to the Commissary Yiian of Ch‘iao 
City, in Memory of Former Excursions,” “ Ku Feng No. 6”) .”° 
Incidentally, Wary does not think much of Li Po as a poet: 
“ But I venture to surmise that if a dozen representative English 
poets could read Chinese poetry in the original, they would none 
of them give either the first or second place to Li Po.” ** Nor 
does he mince his words when he pronounces his judgment on 
Li Po as a man: “ He appears in his Works as boastful, callous, 
dissipated, irresponsible, and untruthful. He himself lays claim 
to one good quality, that of generosity. But he alone mentions it, 


*° An apology is due the reader for starting this section with a quotation. It is 
rather difficult nowadays to get around T. S. Exror, from whose introduction to 
Ezra Pound: Selected Poems (London, 1928) the passage is quoted. 

For the sentiment expressed in the penultimate sentence cf. “ This Obsolescence of 
translation is recognized in the common opinion that each age must have its own 
translations, or that there is no such thing as a ‘final’ translation” (J. P. Posreate, 
Translation and Translations, Theory and Practice, London, 1922, p. 57). 

*° At the end of his translations Watery notes: “Many of the above poems have 
been translated before, in some cases by three or four different hands. But III.4, III, 
26, XV.2, and XXIII.9 are, so far as I know, translated for the first time.” As the 
four specified poems are not in Cathay, the note must be considered as WaALEy’s 
diplomatic recognition of the existence of Cathay. 

* The Poet Li Po, A.D. 701-762, p. 5. This probably is a shot meant for Pounp. 
The reader should remind himself that Waley made that statement in 1918. 

Watey, however, acknowledges the “brilliant paraphrase” known as “ Exile’s 
Letter” in his book published in 1950 (p. 12); see below. 
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and it seems to have been exercised towards those who least 
needed assistance.” *” 

Then there is Shigeyoshi Osata “>*H#R, who with regard to 
the genesis of The Works of Li Po (New York, 1922), in which 
Yu-lan Func 2B) acknowledgedly cooperated, states as fol- 
lows: “I confess that it was Mr. Pounn’s little book that ex- 
asperated me and at the same time awakened me to the realiza- 
tion of new possibilities so that I began seriously to do transla- 
tions myself.” 

Cathay is preceded by the following statement: “ For the most 
part from the Chinese of Rihaku, from the Notes of the late 
Ernest Fenollosa, and the Decipherings of the Professors Mori 
and Ariga.” From this it appears that Feno.uosa studied Chinese 
poetry under Morr Kainan ###@ (1863-1911), with Arica 
Nagao A WHE (1860-1921) as his interpreter.** As a matter of 
fact, Feno.iosa writes: “I have been fortunate in studying for 
many years as a private pupil under Professor Kainan Mori, who 
is probably the greatest living authority on Chinese poetry.” 
He has recently been called to a chair in the Imperial University 
of Tokio.” Frno..osa rarely applies his heretical notions of the 
Chinese language when it comes to the poems contained in 
Cathay; or it may be that Pounp did not bother to incorporate 
FENOLLOoSA’s ideogramic notes when he edited the book. 

The 18 poems (actually 19; see under Poem No. 3) are identi- 
fied in the following pages without any detailed study of their 
merits as “translucencies” and the numerous typographical 
errors are corrected.” In order to do that, I have equated the 


*2 The Poetry and Career of Li Po, 701-762 A.D. (London & New York, 1950, 
p. 102). 

*° Arica Nagao, graduate of the Imperial University of Tokyd in 1882 (FeNnoLLosa 
taught at this university from 1879 to 1886), eventually became an authority on 
Japanese law and history of Japanese jurisprudence. Arica translated FENoLLosa’s 
posthumous work Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art into Japanese as Téa bijutsushi 
ko Hi U8 52915 BHA (Tokyd 1909 and 2nd ed., 1948). 

** The Chinese Written Characters as a Medium for Poetry. 

*5“T sent a message to the fish:/I told them ‘This is what I wish.’/The little 
fishes of the sea,/They sent an answer back to me./The little fishes’ answer was/‘ We 
cannot do it, Sir, because—’” Cf. T. S. Extor’s “A Message to the Fish,” inspired 
by this delightful verse (Lewis Carrott, Through the Looking-Glass) and published 
in james joyce: two decades of criticism edited by Seon Givens. 
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Sino-Japanese names with their Chinese originals. The Chinese 
texts of the original poems are all located in Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an 
editions; the book-titles are easily identifiable, hence characters 
are not given. Bibliographical references are included for the 
benefit of those who are interested in translations done by other 
hands, presumably directly from the Chinese. 


1. “Song of the Bowmen of Shu,” attributed to “ Kutsugen, 
4th Century B.C.” (i.e., Cu‘t Yiian /AJR) in the original, 1915, 
edition of Cathay, then to “ Bunno, Very Early ” in the 1916 
London edition of Lustra, and finally to “ Bunno, Reputedly 1100 
B.C.” in the 1916 New York edition of Lustra as well as in 
Personae (“ Bunno ” < “ Bunné ” is Wen-wang X¥, King Wen, of 
the Chou dynasty), is Ode No. 167 (HER, Mao-shih II 
9.8a: James Lecce, The Chinese Classics IV. 258; Arthur WALEY, 
The Book of Songs, Boston & New York, 1937, p. 122, No. 131; 
Arthur WatgEy, Chinese Poems, London, 1946, 1948,—second ed., 
p. 28, “ Two Soldiers’ Songs,” No. 2): R@RM BEI... . 

“ Ken-nin ” < “ Ken-in ” (Hsien-yiin ##4t). “ Ken-nin” is an 
error for “ Ken-in,” the correct Japanese form of Hsien-yiin. 


2. “The Beautiful Toilet,” attributed to “Mei Sheng B.C. 
140 ”, is No. 2 of the Nineteen Old Poems (Gi t7LH, Wen- 
hsiian XV 29.1b-2a, where the author is given as anonymous, but 
with the note that states that some authorities take Mer Sheng 
FE as the author): #HMRACERPM.... Cf. H. A. 
Gites, Chinese Poetry in English Verse (London & Shanghai, 
1898) , p. 13, “ Neglected ”; Gites, A History of Chinese Litera- 
ture (London, 1901), p. 97; Watey, 170 Chinese Poems (New 
York, 1922) , p. 40, Chinese Poems, p. 57, “ Seventeen Old Poems,” 
No. 3. (Both Gites and Watzy render ¥f as “ green ”; FENOL- 
LosA-Pounp translate the first line as “ Blue, blue is the grass 
about the river.”) 


8. “The River Song” ** consists of two poems. The first part 
corresponds to 2LE™ (Li T‘ai-po IV 7.3b): ARCH ME 
i & S4E WBA. 2 2. (Opata, No. 1: “On the Ship of Spice- 


2° Poems 8 through 14 (except 9) are all by Rihaku, i.e. Lt Po 4A , 701-762 A. D. 
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Wood”). The second poem (Li T“ai-po IV 7.4a-b) is entitled 
Fe AAS FS RL) SEATS BK (Opara, No. 9: “A 
Poem Composed at the Imperial Command in the Spring Garden, 
While Looking on the Newly Green Willows by the Dragon Pond 
and Listening to the Hundred-Fold Notes of the First Night- 
ingales”) and begins with 3</ Liki FHSS BAL ESE ESF; but 
Pounp (or Fenotiosa) has versified the title (“And I have 
moped in the Emperor’s garden, awaiting an order-to-write!/I 
looked at the dragon-pond, with its willow-coloured water/Just 
reflecting the sky’s tinge,/And heard the five-score nightingales 
aimlessly singing.”) and thus welded the two poems into a single 
unit. Hence Opata (Preface): ‘“ Due to the devious and ex- 
tremely hazardous nature of his method of translation, Mr. Pounp 
gathers two different poems of Li Po into one, incorporating the 
title of the second piece in the body of his baffling conglomera- 
tion.” For WALEy’s version of the first poem see above. 


Poem I: “Shato”<“saté6” (Sha-t‘ang WH); “Sennin” 
(hsien-jen 4A); “ Kutsu” (Ch‘ii; i.e., Ch‘ti Piing J = Ch'ii 
Yiian JR); “King So” <“ King of So” (Ch‘u 2; ie, #4); 
“Han” <“ Kan” (Han %®). ) 

Poem II: “ Yei-shu ” < “ Ei-sha” (Ying-chou WH); “ Kwan, 
Kuan ” < “ Ken-k (w) an” (Chien-kuan FB); “Ko” < “Ko” 
(Hao $3); “ Hori” < “ Horai” (P‘eng-lai 243% ) ; “Sei” < “ Shi” 
(ch‘ih f& ); “ Jo-run ” < “ Jé-rin” (Shang-lin -#). 

4. “The River-Merchant’s Wife: A Letter ” is the first of the 
two poems entitled “ Ch‘ang-kan hsing ” -F4T (Li T‘ai-po III 
4.26b-27a): RSORAPAEPBIB) 2. .). Cf. Opata No. 105, 
“Two Letters from Chang-Kan—I ”; Witter Bynner and Kiana 
Kang-hu iLjt#é, The Jade Mountain (supposedly identical 
with #1], New York, 1929), p. 61, “ A Song of Ch‘ang-kan 
(Written to Music)”; W. J. B. Fiercuer, More Gems of Chinese 
‘ Poetry (Shanghai, 1933), p. 8, “ That Parting at Ch‘ang-kan ”; 
Soame Jenyns, Selections from the Three Hundred Poems of the 
T‘ang Dynasty (London, 1940) , p. 47, “ A Ballad of Ch‘ang Kan, 
Part I.” For WALeEy’s translation see above. 


“ Chokan ” < “ Chékan ” (Ch‘ang-kan &¥); “Ku-to-yen ” < 
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“ Ku-td-en ” (Chiii-t‘ang #2, which has an islet called Yen-yii- 
tui @URHE) ; “ Cho-fu-sa ” < “ Ché-fi-sa ” (Ch'ang-feng-sha Se 
W) . 

5. “Poem by the Bridge at Ten-shin ” corresponds to No. 18 
of the 59 Ku-feng poems (G/AH +I; Li T‘ai-po II 2.18b-19b): 
Riet= Ale, FARE... 

“Ten-Shin” (T‘ien-chin KH); “Sei-go-yo ” < “ Sei-jd-yé ” 
(Hsi Shang-yang 4% _-%) ; “ Riokushu,” i.e. “ Ryokushu ” (Lu- 
chu ##&; “ Lii-chu ” in Mandarin, but no one reads #% as lii) ; 
“Han-rei” (FAN Li ¥@#&, identical with “Fen-li” in “ Fen-li 
sought the five lakes ” of Canto 53; in Li Po’s poem he : referred 
to as Ch‘ih-i tzu SRF). 

6. “The Jewel Stairs’ Grievance.” The well-known EbH% 
(Li T‘ai-po III 5.13b-14a; ERE4E [var. HIGH. RA RAE AP 
7k Fri ffe. Frit 2 #K A) had been translated before Cathay by H. A. 
Gites in Chinese Poetry in English Verse (London & Shanghai, 
1898), p. 72, “From the Palace”. After Cathay at least two 
passable versions have appeared: Obata, No. 18, “ The Sorrow 
of the Jewel Staircase ”; Bynner & King, p. 54, “ A Sigh from a 
Staircase of Jade.” 

The little note appended to the translation, apparently written 
by Powunp on the basis of FENoLLOsa’s notes, was expanded into a 
regular article (cf. “ Chinese Poetry ” in To-day, III.14, April 
1918, pp. 54-57, and III.15, May 1918, pp. 93-95, London) . 


7. “Lament of the Frontier Guard” corresponds to Poem 
No. 14 of the 59 Ku-feng poems mentioned under 5. Cf. Li T“ai-po 
Il 2.14: WAAAWD BREE , 


“ Rihoku ” < “ Riboku ” (L1 Mu #%). 

8. “ Exile’s Letter,” *” perhaps the best of all Pounn’s transla- 
tions in Cathay, is teAwvEAFMiICB HE (Li T’ai-po VI 13.7b-9b): 
GTEC BRHR. BERRA . ... There are two other 





*7In this connection it may be of interest to take note of Pounp’s statement in 
his ABC of Reading, Ch. 5: 

I once got a man to start translating the Seafarer into Chinese. It came out 
almost directly into Chinese verse, with two solid ideograms in each half-line. Apart 
from the Seafarer I know no other European poems of the period that you can hang 
up with the “ Exile’s Letter” of Lr Po, displaying the West on a par with the Orient. 
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English versions: Opata, No. 59, “ To Tung Tsao-chiu ”; Arthur 
Watey, The Poetry and Career of Li Po, 701-762 A. D. (London 
& New York, 1950), p. 12. 

In the translation as published in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse 
(Chicago), V.6 (March 1915), p. 258, the first two lines are 
rendered as “ So-Kin of Rakuho, ancient friend, I now remember/ 
That you built me a special tavern,/By the south side of the 
bridge at Ten-Shin ” (read “So-kiu ” or even “T6 So-kiu ” for 
“ So-Kin ” and “ Rakuyé” for “ Rakuho ”), which is revised in 
the Cathay version to “'TTo So-Kin of Rakuyo, ancient friend, 
Chancellor of Gen./Now I remember that you built me a special 
tavern/By the south side of the bridge at Ten-Shin ”; it seems 
that Pounp produced the less incorrect earlier version unwittingly, 
for in his introductory remark to that version he writes that Li 
Po wrote the poem “to the Hereditary War-Councillor of Sho, 
‘recollecting former companionship ’” (this is his translation of 
the poem’s title, “Sho ” standing for “ Ch‘iao ”; but ts‘an-chiin 
was not a hereditary post) . 

Oxata’s translation of the title (“ To Tung Tsao-chiu ”) shows 
that he has confused Tune, whose sobriquet was Tsao-ch‘iu 
(“ Mound of Wine-dreg,” i. e., ““ Wine-Barrel ”’) , with the recipi- 
ent of the poem, the chancellor (or secretary) Yuan. WALLEY is 
uniquely free of all such errors (see above) . 

“Ten-shin ” (T‘ien-chin K#) ; “To So-Kin ” < “ Td So-kiu ” 
(Tung Tsao-ch‘iu #85); “ Rakuyo” <“ Rakuyd” (Lo-yang 
#9); “Chancellor of Gen” < “ Chancellor Gen” (Chancellor 
Yiian 70H ) ; “South Wei” < “South Wai” or “South of the 
Wai” (Huai-nan #); “Sen-go”<“Sen-jo” (hsien-ch‘eng 
list, “city of the genii”); “East of Kan” (Han-tung % 3); 
“ Shi-yo ” < “ Shi-y6 ” (Tzu-yang #%); “San-ko ” < “ San-ka ” 
(Ts‘ang-hsia %#2); “Sennin” (hsien-jen ‘ill; this phrase is 
not in the line in question, which has ##2f_E8p(l#) ; “ Kan 
Chu ” ¢ “ Kan-chi ” (Han-chung ®#) ; “So” (Ch‘u #); “ Hei 
Shu” (Ping-chou FEM); “Layu”<“ Yo Ya” (Yang Hsiung 
HE , 53 B. C.-18 A. D., author of the rhymeprose on the Ch‘ang- 
yang Palace #3 which does not mean “the Ode of the Long 
Willows ” as Osata would have it); “the Choyo song” < “ the 
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Chéyé song” (Ch‘ang-yang fu); “San palace” (Ts‘an-t‘ai 
#, “Ts‘an terrace a: 

9. No Title? This is Wane Wei’s quatrain 7 —#2RG (Wang 
Yu-ch'eng E#R 5.5b, where * is erroneously printed as #) ; 
ARHZRKEASHEMEDOA BRE MSMR 
AX. Cf. Jenyns, Selections, p. 39, “ A Song of Wei Ch‘eng.” 

“Go” <“Y6” (Yang @, i.e., Yang Pass) . 


10. “Separation on the River Kiang.” This is Li Po’s (Li 
T‘ai-po VI 15.17a) quatrain MERE RGAZ RR) HS 
E= AP OW ie EE KBR. Cf. Grzs, 
Chinese Poetry in English Verse, p. 66, “ Gone ”; Opata, No. 40, 
“On Seeing off Meng Hao-jan ”; Bynner and Kiana, p. 54, “A 
Farewell to Meng Hao-jan on his Way to Yang-chou.” 

“ Ko-Jin ” (ku-jen # A; the word is rendered as “ friends ” in 
Poem No. 9, and as “ old acquaintances ” in the sixth line of Poem 
No. 11); “ Ko-kaku-ro ” < “ K6-kaku-ro” (Huang-hao-lou 4% 
#; “ Ko-Jin goes west from Ko-kaku-ro ” gives a direction exactly 
opposite, for Mene Hao-jan left west to sail eastwards) . 


11. “Taking Leave of a Friend ” is Lt Po’s BAA: Wheat A 
AGM... . (Li T'ai-po VII 18.2a). Cf. Gres, Chinese 
Poetry in English Verse, p. 70, “ A Farewell”; Obata, No. 60, 
“ Taking Leave of a Friend ”; Ftercuer, p. 7, “ Adieu ”; JENyNs, 
A Further Selection from the Three Hundred Poems of the Tang 
Dynasty (London, 1944) , p. 92, “ Sending off a Friend.” 


12. Leave-Taking Near Shoku corresponds to AA AB: 
ie a see Oe, Mt MARAT 2... (Li T*ai-po VII 18.3a). Cf. Opata, No. 
10, “ To his Friend Departing for Shuh.” 

“ Sanso ” < “ Sansd” (Ts‘an-ts‘ung 7a, king of Shu); “ Sho- 
ku” (Shu W; the note, “Sanso, King of Shoku, built roads,” 
is derived from the commentary; it appears as “So Shu, king of 


°® This and the three following poems are grouped together under the collective 
heading “ From Rihaku/Four Poems of Departure” in the original edition of Cathay; 
in the Cathay of Lustra, Poem No. 9 is appended with “(or Omakitsu)”; in Personae 
the phrase “ From Rihaku” is totally omitted and the four poems are individually 
ascribed to Rihaku, except that the first poem (No. 9) is attributed to “ Rihaku or 
Omakitsu).” Needless to say “Omakitsu ” < “ Omakitsu” is Wana Mo-chieh + 
fi. i.e, Wana Wei = (699-759 A.D.). 
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Soku, built roads ” in Pounn’s Jefferson and/or Mussolini, p. 100, 
—obviously he has confused Ts‘ang-ts‘ung with Cuuane Chou #£ 
J, who appears in his “ Ancient Wisdom, Rather Cosmic” in 
Personae, p. 118, and also in Canto 2) ; “Shin” (Ch‘in #). 


13. The title “The City of Choan,” is erroneously derived 
from the last line SHAR SMEAR of the poem BE RRAAAEM 
BS ERA RESALE .... (Li T’ai-po VIII 21.9a). Cf. 
Oxsata, No. 76, “ The Phoenix Bird Tower ”; FLercuer, p. 42, 
“ The Phoenix Tower of Nanking; ” BynNrr & Kiana, p. 58, “ On 
Climbing in Nan-king to the Terrace of Phoenixes ”; Jenkyns, A 
Further Selection, p. 67, “On Climbing the Phoenix Tower at 
Chin-ling.” 

“ Choan ” < “ Chéan” (Ch‘ang-an &#); “Go” (Wu 8); 
“Shin ” (Chin ®). 

14. “South-Folk in Cold Country ” * is No. 6 of Li Po’s 59 
Ku-feng poems (see No. 5 above): 13357 Bie, BAR... 
(Li T‘ai-po II 2.6b). For Waley’s translation see above. 

“Dai” (Tai 18 or {€); “ Etsu” (Yiieh ®); “En” (Yen &); 
“ General Rishogu ” < “ General Rishégun” (chiang-chiin 38%: 
the penultimate line has #4 AGH, which alludes to the nick- 
name Ft#*', “The Winged General,” that Lr Kuang of Han 
obtained from the Hsiung-nu; “ General Rishégun ” may be im- 
proved by substituting “ General Riko ”) . 

15. “Sennin Poem by Kakuhaku.” * This is the third of the 
seven poems by Kuo P‘u ¥hE (276-324 A.D.) entitled Yu-hsien 
shih MAMMie (Wen-hsiian XI 21.28a): BBM. AE BAH .... 

“Sennin ” (hsien-jen M1.) does not occur in the poem itself, 
which has only Mill. “ Kakuhaku” (Kvo P‘u). 

16. A Ballad of the Mulberry Road corresponds to the first 14 
lines of the 53-line anonymous poem Mo-shang sang PRE (Yo- 


?° Here ends the original, 1915, edition of Cathay, Pounp, however, states: “I have 
not come to the end of Ernest Fenottosa’s notes by a long way, nor is it entirely 
perplexity that causes me to cease from translation. . 

*°In The New Age XIX (June 22, 1916) 186-187, Pounp published this and the 
three following poems under the general title “ From the Chinese.” These are included 
in the Cathay as reprinted in Lustra and Personae. 
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fu shih-chi VII 28.52): HDR ISSR RM... . TTL 
We Pie HHA. Cf. Arthur Waey, The Temple and Other Poems 
(New York, p. 126), Chinese Poems (London, 1946, 1948—2nd 
ed., p. 65) , “ The Song of Lo Fu.” 

“Shin” (Ch'in #); “ Rafu” (Lo-fu) ;#3K“ Katsura” (kuei 
#£ in the line HEE SHED) . 


17. “Old Idea of Choan by Rosoriu” covers the first two 
stanzas (16 lines) of “ Ch‘ang-an ku-i” 4224, a poem of 13 
stanzas (64 lines) , of Lu Chao-lin [484% of the 7th century (cf. 
his collected works, Yu-yu-tzu HBF 1 23a): RRA FH. 
HFHABLCBH .... BRAS FAA. BA A EcB Aa. 

“ Choan” <Chéan (Ch‘ang-an $#); “ Rosoriu ” < “ Roshd- 
rin” (Lu Chao-lin); “ Butei of Kan” (“ Wu-ti of Han ”, i.e., 
RG ) . 


18. “'To-Em-Mei’s “ The Unmoving Cloud ” is a translation 
of the four stanzas (“IV ” should have been inserted before “ The 
birds flutter to rest in my tree”, MAWIRR. BARKER) of Tao 
Ch‘ien’s (365-427) poem “ T‘ing-yiin” #2 (T‘ao Yiian-ming 
Llib): MMS ae ... . Cf. Arthur Watey, 170 Chinese 
Poems, p. 115, Chinese Poems, p. 107; “ Flood ”, which covers the 
second stanza; and William Acker, 7“ao the Hermit (London 
and New York, 1952), p. 135, “ Lingering Clouds”, which is a 
complete version of the poem. 





Still Pounp “ has not come to the end of Ernest FENoLiLosa’s 
notes by a long way.” There are in his Cantos passages that can 
only have been derived from the FENOLLOSA notes: 


Canto 2: 
“So-shu churned in the sea”; “ And So-shu churned in the 
sea, So-shu also,/using the long moon for a churn-stick . . .” 


The name “So-shu” (“Sd-shu ”?) cannot be identical with 
“So Shu, king of Soku,” which stands for San-sé (Ts‘an-ts‘ung 
waite ; see the remarks on Poem No. 12 of Cathay) , because that 
legendary sovereign of present Ssu-ch‘uan had nothing to do with 
the moon or sea. 
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In “ Lustra ” (later reprinted in Personae) there are two short 
verses which have to be read together in one breath because they 
appear under the joint title of “ Epitaphs ” and the second verse 
begins with “ and ”: the epitaph on Fu I reads “Fu I loved the high 
cloud and the hill,/Alas, he died of alcohol ”; and that on Li Po, 
“ And Li Po also died drunk./He tried to embrace a moon/In the 
Yellow River.” The first corresponds to the epitaph that Fu I 
MIZE (555-639, Chiu T’ang-shu 79/3338b; cf. “Fou-Y saying 
they use muzzy language,” Canto 54) wrote for himself: “Fu I 
loved the green hills and the white clouds . . ./Alas! he died of 
drink ” (which is H. A. Gizzs’ translation of RAW ALA. A 
AAC." RR in his A History of Chinese Literature, London, 
1901, p. 135); the second is inspired by the apocryphal story about 
L1 Po’s poetic end, “ After more wanderings and much adventure, 
he was drowned on a journey, from leaning one night too far over 
the edge of a boat in a drunken effort to embrace the reflection of 
the moon” (GILES, op. cit., p. 153). Li Po himself, however, 
writes in No. 9 of the 59 “ Ku-feng ” poems (Ii T“ai-po IT 3.10a) : 
HE Jay Be AAR, AAR 23 HE J]. BS, BS EAE, ©. . Pounn’s poem 
* Ancient Wisdom, Rather Cosmic” (Lustra, Personae) , “So- 
shu dreamed,/And having dreamed that he was a bird, a bee, 
and a butterfly,/He was uncertain why he should try to feel like 
anything else,/Hence his contentment,” is meant to be a transla- 
tion of L1 Po’s poem. (Li Po, of course, obtained the story from 
a passage in the Chuang-tzu, which is conveniently accessible in 
Gites’ A History of Chinese Literature, p. 63: “Once upon a 
time, I, Chuang Tzu, dreamt I was a butterfly, fluttering hither 
and thither, to all intents and purposes a butterfly. . . .”) When he 
linked “ So-shu ” < “ S6-shu” (CHuanc Chou) with the moon 
and sea, Pounp perhaps confused the poetic philosopher of an- 
tiquity with the philosophic poet of T‘ang times. 


Canto 4: 
* And So-Gioku, saying: . . . And Ran-ti, opening his collar: 


... No wind is the king’s .. .” 
“ So-Gioku ” <“Sé Gyoku” (Sune Yii #2, 4th Century 
B.C.) wrote a “ Rhymeprose on The Wind” (JAS; Wen-hsiian 
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VII 13.1a: VREBRMSRZE.RERLF ....) in which King 
Hsiang of Ch‘u and the author discuss the difference between the 
masculine wind and the female wind (hence Arthur WALEY’s 
translation “The Man-Wind and the Woman-Wind” in 170 
Chinese Poems, New York, 1922, p. 41) on the Orchid Terrace 
(“ Ran-ti ” < “ Ran-tai,” i.e., Lan t‘ai, which is not a personal 
name). 

“ Pere Henri Jacques would speak with the Sennin, on Rokku, 

Mount Rokku between the rock and the cedars.” 

With regard to these lines, Pounp himself (The Letters of Ezra 
Pound, No. 189, dated 9 July 1922) gives the following explication: 

Sennin are the Chinese spirits of nature or of the air [sic]. I don’t see that 
they are any worse than Celtic Sidhe [sic]. Rokku is a mountain [sic]. I can 
perhaps emend the line and make that clearer, though ‘on’ limits it to either 
a mountain or an island (an ambiguity which don’t much matter at that 


point). The name and the title indicate a French priest (as a matter of fact he 
is a Jesuit). 


“Sennin ” {JA here stands for Shinjin IA (chen-jen), and 
“ Rokku ” is an erroneous telescoping of “ Taihaku” AA (T‘ai- 
po) and “ rokuhatsu ” #3 (lu-fa).. See under Canto 56. 


Canto 49: 


KEI MEN RAN KEI 
KIU MAN MAN xEI 
JITSU GETSU KO KWA 
TAN FUKU TAN KAI 


This is a slightly erroneous Japanese transcription (read “ UN ” 
for “ MEN,” “ KO,” for “ KO,” and “ KEI” for “ KAI”) of 
Ching yiin lan hsi WAH 
Chiu man man hsi *#LEB#E > 
Jih yiieh kuang hua 4 AX 
Tan fu tan hsi BRB 
which is known as “ Ch‘ing-yiin ko” 5 (var. B) 2K and is 
recorded in Shang-shu ta-chuan t1#X(4%, where it is attributed 
to the legendary emperor Shun (cf. James Leaar in The Chinese 
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Classics, IV, Prolegomena, p. 14: “Splendid are the clouds and 
bright,/All aglow with various light!/Grand the sun and moon 
move on;/Daily dawn succeeds to dawn.”) Incidentally, it was 
the national anthem of the First (pre-K MT) Republic. 


Sun up; work/sundown; to rest/dig well and drink 
of the water/dig field; eat of the grain/Imperial 
power is? and to us what is it? 


This is a literal and quite successful version of HHiimiff.A# Ai 
B.S iit th. PE MR. it DF FRI A FR, supposedly sung by con- 
tented peasantry of the time of another legendary emperor, Yao 
(cf. Ti-wang shih-chi #1). For other translations cf. 
Lecce, Chinese Classics, IV, Proleg. p. 13; I1.455 (footnote) ; 
H. A. Gries, Chinese Poetry in English Verse (London & Shang- 
hai, 1898) , p. 8; A History of Chinese Literature (London, 1901) , 
p. 54; Joseph Surptey (ed.), Encyclopedia of Literature (New 
York, 1946) , I, 143 (“ Chinese Literature ” by Shao Chang Lee) . 
W. H. Aupen & Christopher IsHerwoop, Journey to a War (New 
York, 1939), p. 204, reads: “Then Mr. [T. Y.] Liu told us the 
words of a coolies’ song [sic]: ‘ We get up at sunrise/We go to bed 
at sunset/We work hard/We plough the field to grow food/We 
dig the well to get drink—/There is nothing for the King to do’” 
(the entry is dated Tunki, Chekiang, May 11, 1937)! 

The rest of Canto 49 seems to be transcribed from FENOLLOSA’s 
stray notes on Chinese poetry. There is no means of knowing if 
all the five stanzas form each a unit. “ San-yin ” may either stand 
for Shan-yin W& or is a Japanese topographical term; “ Tsing ” 
and “TenShi ” [sic] are not readily identifiable. 


Canto 56: 


“ day falls like a fluttering flag/East princes went by valley of 
box wood/to cover Mt. Kuai with a palace . . ./‘ There is,’ said 
the Taozers,/‘ A medicine that gives immortality.’/and ships sent 
(li Sao) to Japan.” 

This surely refers to No. 3 of Li Po’s 59 “ Ku-feng” poems 
(Li T‘ai-po II 2.3b): HBA RRAIERRGRFS BRB 
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GE... MASSA HAIER ,... HASRAR PAR S. 
GEA. ABP RAS EER, RUM BA 
Rene... 

The poem recapitulates the achievements of the First Emperor: 
how he unified the empire with his sword and made all the feudal 
princes journey westwards through the pass of Han-ku, how he 
had his achievements inscribed on Mt. Kuei-chi, how he went 
after the drug that would ensure his immortality, and how he 
sent Hst Fu to the Eastern Sea along with 3000 youths and 
maidens. The Fenotiosa-Pounp summary indulges in etymosin- 
ology when FH# is rendered as “valley of box wood;” “ Mt. 
Kuai” stands for “ Mt. K (u) ai-ki” (Kuei-chi @##). It is of 
course erroneous to suggest that the “east princes travelled 
through Han-ku toward Mt. Kuei-chi in Chekiang;” the First 
Emperor built a palace at Mt. Li S#1J and not on Kuei-chi. (The 
phrase “li Sao,” “Li Sao” as repeated toward the end of Canto 
58, or “ Li Saou” in the beginning of Canto 80, stands for the 
title of Cu‘w Yiian’s poem, BES, rendered as “ Falling into Sor- 
row ” by Gixxs in History, p. 51. 

“Mt. Tai Haku is 300 miles from heaven/lost in a forest of 
stars,/Slept on the pine needle carpet.” 

This is translated from No. 5 of Li Po’s 59 “ Ku-feng ” poems 
(Li T‘ai-po II 2.6a): KAW HH. BRERA BK= FBR Rt 
EP ARZSRANEEBEW Res REAR, ... Here Li Po 
describes his (imaginary) encounter with a Taoist Elite (chen-jen 
JAX) with glossy black hair (lu-fa #3, “ green hair” in Mount 
T‘ai-po AB, where he was living in a cave among the rocks, with 
clouds as his blanket and pine needles and snow flakes as his 
carpet. (See above under Canto 4.) 
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AppenpIx I 


Such were the results of “the ideogrammic method ”! or etymosinology (if 
we may coin a word on the analogy of “ psychosinology ”?) as applied to 
Chinese texts. The technique seems to have stood Pounp in good stead: 
e.g., $$ is rendered as “the process” and is analysed as “ footprints and the 
foot carrying the head; the head conducting the feet, an orderly movement 
under lead of the intelligence.” * In Canto 83 we read: 


this breath wholly covers the mountains 
it shines and divides 
it nourishes by its rectitude 
does no injury 
overstanding the earth it fills the nine 
fields to heaven 
Boon companion to equity 
it joins with the process 
lacking it, there is inanition 
When the equities are gathered together 
as birds alighting 
it springeth up vital 
If deeds be not ensheaved and garnered in the heart 
there is inanition 


This of course is a verse rendering of Mencius 2A.ii, 18-15 (Bt. BK 


ZEW. i Fe io ES, SEF KK Hh A a, BBE SUM, Se a, fe 
HEB FER i NZ. BARRE, GRA), with the four char- 
acters #, fi (confused with 48) : &, and {# interpreted etymosinologically. 
Another interesting example is found in Canto 74: 
not words whereto to be faithful 
nor deeds that they be resolute 
only that bird-hearted equity make timber 
and lay hold of the earth 


which can be understood only in the light of Mencius IVB.11 (KA#.B A 
ifs. FAR SE. HERE ATAE) * with special emphasis on the two characters 
and 


Indeed, the Pisan Cantos contain a number of such ideogramic versifications 
of the Analects and Mencius. (It may be here noted that in what was called 
the Disciplinary Training Center of the U. S. Armed Forces at Pisa, Pounp 


2Cf. Guide to Kulchur (London, 19387), p. 51. 

2 James Joyce, Finnegans Wake, p. 486. 

® Confucius: The Great Digest & The Unwobbling Pivot (New York, 1951), p. 22 
More of such interpretations will be found in that translation of the Ta-hsiiech 7B 
and Chung-yung Fh Jif. 

“Cf. Confucius’ description of the least admirable type of gentleman (-{-) as 
given in Analects XII1.20 (3 Ua. 47 URE Rb AR, VIF Hf I RR). 


(Liuace in his footnote on Mencius 4B.11 refers the reader only to Analects IV.10: 


FELBF ZR th RG RR BZA). 
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seems to have read assiduously in the Four Books translated by James Lecce 
and pirated by The Commercial Press: + FEE IE 3 HPO FE). “ Light tensile 
immaculata/the sun’s cord unspotted” (Canto 74) can only be understood 
by comparing the lines with “ The unmixed is the tensile light, the Immaculata. 
There is no end to its actions” (Confucius: The Unwobbling Pivot & The 
Great Digest, ed. Pharos, 1947, p. 32: Confucius: The Great Digest & The 
Unwobbling Pivot, ed. New Directions, 1951, p. 187) , which is Pounn’s version 
of the last sentence in EF, IY BUA SHAM, HOP ICE 2S 
AL XEZRYB cL. MIRAE of The Doctrine of the Mean (xxvi. 10), 
with #4 etymologized. “To study with the white wings of time passing/is 
not that our delight ” (Canto 74) is an etymosinological version of the first 
passage of the Analects: SA jf KR74 ZZ. FIP BF - In his complete translation 
of the Analects (first published in The Hudson Review, III, 1 & 2, 1950) Pounp 
revises it as follows: “Study with the seasons winging past, is not this 
pleasant?” Analects VIL.13 =-7F9% BH 28.—= An yk becomes in Pounn’s 
version “and for three months did not know the taste of his food/ in Chi 
heard Shun’s music/the sharp song with the sun under its radiance/)vyip ” 
(Canto 74).5 In “ Yu has nothing pinned on Jehovah/sent and named Shun 
who to the/autumnal heavens sha-o/with the sun under its melody/to the 
compassionate heavens” occurring a few lines afterwards in the same Canto 
we see that Pounp telescoped 2 of $E¢EFH.GEVFRR (Mencius 
VIIA.1) with 2, perhaps because the last-mentioned character is supposed to 
be Shun’s music. Again in the same Canto we read that “[Shun] holding 
empire as if not in a mortar with it/nor dazzled thereby/would have put the 
old man, son pére on his shoulders/and gone off to some barren seacoast ”; ® 
this of course corresponds to Analects VIIL18 SHEP FE BAAR PF Ab. 
ARG (N.B.) % and Mencius VIIA.35 SRAFEAAERL (N.B.)..., ELSE 
ASE PHS HE AL, HS Fi i Db 5. HEPA TB, - « - 

In Canto 76 is analysed into “ a man on whom the sun has gone down,” 
px is interpreted as “ the word is made perfect,” and in Canto 77 7 becomes 
“lord over the heart,” while the character [] makes the poet think of 9 
(“ mouth, is the sun that is god’s mouth”). The line “ definition can not be 
shut down under a box lid” of Canto 78 is a new version’ of AK HAAR 
ZAF F.4ntbH of The Doctrine of the Mean XVI.5. One more curious 
example should exhaust the list of Pounp’s ideogramic translations in the 
Cantos: “ This alone, leather and bones between you and 7d zdy,”/[toh pan, 
the all]/Cuv Hsi’s comment)” of Canto 80 seems to refer to Cau Hsi’s note 
FORA ii RAC MAY BER «(The Doctrine of the Mean), translated by 
Pounp as “ The components, the bones of things, the materials are implicit 
and prepared in us, abundant and inseparable from us.” ® 


5 Cf. Odyssey xii.44 and 183. 

* Pounp seems to be obsessed with mortars. With regard to #4 he writes: “The 
dominant element in the sign for learning in the love of learning chapter [i.e. Analects, 
ch. 1] is a mortar. That is, the knowledge must be ground into fine powder” (Guide 
to Kulchur, 21). 

* The earlier version has: “Intangible and abstruse the bright silk of the sunlight/ 
Pours down in manifest splendor,/You can neither stroke the precise word with your 
hand/Nor shut it down under a box-lid ” (ed. Pharos, p. 5; ed. New Directions, p. 138). 

* Ed. Puaros, p. 11; ed. New Directions, p. 99. 
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Appenpix II 


Soon Pounp came to the end of Ernest Fenoxiosa’s notes. The inde- 
fatigable poet was obliged to turn to other sources: H. A. Gites (A History 
of Chinese Literature, London, 1901), James Lecce (“The Four Books”), 
Guillaume Pautuier (Confucius et Mencius: Les Quatre Livres, Paris, 1858) , 
Séraphin Covuvreur, S. J. (Chow King, Ho Kien Fou, 1897; Paris reprint, 
1950). 


Besides the Fu I and Li Po epitaphs there are still five more poems in 
Lustra (reprinted in Personae) which owe their genesis to Gites. “ After 
Ch‘u Yuan” was done after Gites, whose translation of Cu‘iti Yiian’s “ The 
Genius of the Mountain ” ( {Ij §) from the “ Nine Songs” (JLafk) in Ch‘u- 
tz‘u II 2.26a appears in his History (pp. 52-3) as well as in his Chinese Poetry 
in English Verse (Shanghai & London, 1884, p. 35). Cf. Arthur Watey, The 
Nine Songs of Ch‘ii Yiian (London, 1955, p. 53). 


“Tone, dead the long year/My lintel, and Liu Ch‘e’s lintel” (Canto 7) 
can be understood only in the light of Pounn’s “ Liu Ch‘e,” which immediately 
follows “ After Ch‘u Yuan.” The “Liu Ch‘e” poem is also based on GILEs 
(Chinese Poetry in English Verse, p. 18, “Gone”; History, p. 42); it is a 
successful but not very accurate version of “ Lo-yeh ai-ch‘an ch‘ii” $e#*E Fs WB 
fh of the Emperor Wu-ti of Han (i.e., 34%). The poem is also translated 
under the title of “Li Fu-jen” by Arthur Watey (170 Chinese Poems, New 
York, p. 70; Chinese Poems, London, 1946 & 1948, p. 42). For the Chinese 
text see Ku-wen yiian II 8.2b. 


“ Fan-Piece, for her Imperial Lord ” is rewritten from Gites’ version of the 
“ Yiian-ko hsing” 289k47 of Pan Chieh-yii HEAR (Wen-hsiian XIV 27.22 
a-b) in History, p. 101 (also in his Chinese Poetry in English Verse, p. 19; 
and Gems of Chinese Literature, London & Shanghai, 1884, p. 101, “ The 
Autumn Fan”). 


The identity of “Ts‘ai Ch‘ih” [sic], which consists of three lines (“The 
petals fall in the fountain,/the orange-coloured rose-leaves,/Their ochre clings 
to the stone.”) is not readily apparent. The name resembles Ts‘ao Chih ¥Y ffi 
(History, p. 124, where Gites does not give anything resembling Pounp’s 
verse) as well as T‘ao Chien [My¥ (History, pp. 128-131, where Gizes trans- 
lates two of T‘ao Chiien’s writings: $i EACRE PEE VAR) - 

Nor are the three lines “Said Tsin-Tsu: /It is only in small dogs and the 


young/That we find minute observation” in “The Seeing Eye” readily 
identifiable. 


Canto 13, which may be called the Confucius Canto, is versified from 
Pautuier’s Les Quatre Livres (A standing for the Analects, D for The 
Doctrine of the Mean, and G for The Great Learning): A XII-xxi; XI.xxv; 
IX.vi; XIV.xlvi; [X.xxii; D X.xiii; G I; A VIL-xii; A I.vi; A XIxi, and D III 
and IV; A XIILxvii; A V.i; A XIV.xvii; A XV.xxv; Li Ki (ed. Couvrevur) 
tome IIT, p. 33; A I xxx. 
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The proper names are in Pauruter’s transcriptions: 


Kung (K‘ung JL, i-e., Confucius); Khieu Tchi< Khieou, Tchi (Ch‘iu 
3€, Ch‘ih #f—two names); Tseu-lou (Tzu-lu —¥-%); Khieu < Khieou (Ch‘iu 
3); Tchi (Ch‘th Hf); Tian (Tien #4); Thseng-sie (Tseng Hsi >); Yuan 
Jang (Yiian Jang Jet); Kong-Tchang < Kong-tchi-tchang (Paururer had 
read }# as 34), which should have been Kong-ie-tch'ang (Kung-yeh Ch‘ang 
Asi); Nan-Young (Nan Jung fj #8); Wang < Wan-kong (Huan-kung #§ 
Zs, i.e., Duke Huan of Chi 7%). 


Incidentally, it was on the basis of “ Tchoung-Young ou L’Invariabilité 
dans le Milieu” and “ Le Ta Hio ou La Grande Etude” as well as of James 
Lecar’s “The Doctrine of the Mean” and “The Great Learning” that 
Pounp produced The Unwobbling Pivot and The Great Digest. 


Cantos 52-61 are known as “China (or, as Pounp himself calls them, 
“Chinese ”) Cantos,” of which the first owes its genesis to Couvreur’s Li Ki 
(Ho Kien Fou, 1899) and the remaining nine to “ Histoire générale de la 
Chine, ou Annales de cet empire; traduites du Tong-kien-kang-mou, par le feu 
Pére Joseph-Anne-Marie de Moyriac pz Mau, Jésuite francois, Missionaire 
a Pékin; Publiées par M. l’Abbé Grosier, . . . ,” 12 volumes (Paris, 1777-1783) . 

The Latin passage in the beginning of Canto 59 is derived from “ Confucti 
Chi-King sive Liber Carminum, ex latina P. Lacharme interpretatione edidit 
Julius Mohl, Stuttgartiae & Tubingae sumptibus J. C. Cottae, 1930,” (“ Prae- 
fatio ab Imperatore Chun-tchi”). In “Vir autem rectus et libidinis expers 
ita domine servat” (read “domino servit”) “obsequatur parentis” is an 
error for “ obsequitur parentibus,” and in “CHUN TCHI anno undecesimo ” 
the last word should have been “ undecismo.” LAcHARME is also quoted in 
Canto 53. Incidentally LacHarme’s translation of The Book of Odes is fre- 
quently quoted in Guide to Kulchur. (Cf. the index.) This book, the Ameri- 
can edition of which is entitled Culture, is well stocked with quotations from 
the Four Books in Lxrcce’s translation, all of which can be easily identified. 
However, a couple of items may be brought out for the puzzled: (1) (2-35, 
We FARES. RY (p. 273, repeated in Canto 55) is, of course, from 
The Great Learning X.xxiv; (2) “Tuan Szetsun ” of p. 272 and “ Szetun ” of 
p. 17 (hence entered as “ Szetsun, Tuan ” in the index, which presumably was 
not done by Pounp himself; but Pounp is quite capable of confusing surname 
and personal name, for on p. 274 “ Chao-tcheng-mao,” i. e., Shao-cheng Mao 
“4 JE 9p of the Analects is abbreviated as “ C. T. Mao,” and in his article on 
Mencius, “ Mang Tsze,” in The Criterion, XII, 69, July 1938, Pounn, like 
most librarians and book-sellers, refers to a “ Yutang”) is Tuan Cheng-yiian 
PE IEJE (1864-1940), who has somehow acquired the designation Shih-tsun 
fip# or “ The Great Teacher” (as his followers would translate the term 
in the pamphlet entitled “With the Compliments/of/World Peace Prayer/ 
Conference/ (For the Exposition of Confucian Cosmopolitanism) /Preparatory 
Committee,” 1934; the outfit which called itself “ World Peace Prayer Con- 
ference, Preparatory Committee ” had its address at 862 Boone Road, % BX 
$86 RH, Shanghai). The “Sage” at his best seems to have been a Chinese 
counterpart of Dr. Frank BucumMan of Moral Rearmament (cf. the two hand- 
books brought out by the Japanese army and their Chinese collaborators: 
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STEGER ALTER TN, RE BE A EE i Pei-ching,” 1941, 
p. 621, and 3 Gi aR HHI AL IR LANG ABNER VE. loc. cit., 1940, p. 8. 


as well as the newspaper excerpt reprinted in the “ humorous” bi-weekly of 
Lin Yutang, Lun-yii fiR#%, No. 54, Dec. 1, 1934, p. 312). 


In recent Cantos (Section: Rock-Drill 85-96 de los Cantares, Milano, 1955; 
reprinted by New Directions, New York, 1956) Pounp has exploited Covuv- 
REUR’s Chou King (Chinese text, romanization, verbatim Latin version, and 
French translation); he seems to have used the 1950 stereotype reprint, with 
the result that Couvreur’s tone-marks are often wrongly transcribed. (Of 
course, he has also drawn upon the ineluctable MaTHews.) 


. 
€ipynka, GknkoaTe, ExeTe, Kpivare. 














ON SOCIAL THEMES IN SUNG TALES 
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The Sung period, despite the disastrous loss of North China at 
the height of its splendor, was one of the most prosperous in all 
Chinese history. An increase in manufacturing and trade stimu- 
lated the rise of several great cities, most of which were located in 
the eastern and coastal sections of the country. A large and 
powerful class of merchants dominated life in the cities, although 
there was no development of a bourgeoisie in the European sense 
(that is, a specific urban class legally and socially differentiated 
from other classes of society). City life was complex and varie- 
gated, and popular arts and entertainment flourished. One of the 
popular professions which developed a strong tradition was that 
of the story-teller. As the craftsmen, most of the story-tellers 
were organized into guilds; the stories they recited were the tools 
of their trade. Certain types of stories were identified with certain 
guilds, and a high degree of specialization was practiced.” A 
rather large number of extant Sung tales has been recorded in 
the form of “Story books” (hua-pen ##4%) 2 All the tales are 


*On the story-tellers, cf, Jaroslav PruSex, “The Narrators of Buddhist Scriptures 
and Religious Tales in the Sung Period,” Archiv Orientdlni 10 (1938) .875-889. Further 
references to story-tellers may be found in the works mentioned in the following note. 

*The Sung tales, that is stories with a Sung dynasty setting, of which some 
probably are in the original form, though the earliest date of any printed (or manu- 
script) text is Yiian—the Sung pen 9A tales probably being Ming prints (cf. 
Yosurawa Kojiro FF JI|3 KBP. Chaigoku sambun ron “BAIR, p. 192)— 
have been extensively studied by a number of writers, both in the East and in the 
West. The most thorough study in English is that by Jaroslav PruSex, “ Researches 
into the Beginnings of the Chinese Popular Novel,” Archiv Orientdlni 11 (1938-39) . 
91-132, 23 (1955) .620-662. Other writers have dealt with the hua-pen in regard to the 
evolution of the novel. Cf. Richard Gregg Irwin, The Evolution of a Chinese Novel— 
Shui-hu-chuan [= Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies X] Cambridge, Mass., 1958, 
pp. 23-32; cf., also, J. I. Crump, “ P‘ing-huad and the Early History of the San-kud- 
chih,’ JAOS 71 (1951) .249-256. Studies in Chinese are too numerous to mention. 
Cf., for example, Lu Hsiin “Sung chih hua-pen” 42h Ae in Chung-kuo hsiao- 
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written in a colloquial language of the time, which differs but little 
from that of today. The tales and the poems were meant to be 
immediately understood by the listeners. Although they were 
regarded as inferior by the literati, they nevertheless survived 
beause of their general and continuing popularity. 

Story-telling had existed in China long before the Sung Dy- 
nasty. However, the Sung tales show several original features 
which enhance their value as literature as well as folklore. Where- 
as historical, supernatural, and religious themes and settings were 
apparently the most popular in the Tang,* the Sung saw the rise 
of the realistic tale. The realism consists mainly in the fact that 
the settings and situations of the stories were frequently placed 
in contemporary or near-contemporary society. However, pur- 
posive descriptions of reality, as found in later novels, are absent. 
The real situations were taken for granted, since it was assumed 
that the audience would immediately understand what was meant. 
Though the descriptions of reality are often short and concise, 
one feels close to the actual situation of the time. This realism 
is not limited to the physical aspects of the contemporary setting. 
Human and social relationships, as they were thought to operate 
normally, are woven into the settings and plots of the stories. 
The characters are usually simply drawn; there are no such pro- 
found psychological studies of human behavior as those found in 
the later novels. Most of the characters exhibit one moral, ethical, 
or social trait which is predominant throughout the tale. 

The main aim of the story writers was to create a complex plot 
with a satisfying dénouement at the end. This is natural in view 
of the fact that an audience had to be held in suspense until the 
final climax (the creation of suspense was a device to insure that 


shuo shih-liieh Hp BQ BEE [= Lu Hsiin ch‘iian-chi FAFA BS 9 (Shanghai, 
1948) ], pp. 248-258. A more detailed study is that of Cuenca Chen-to AR HRFE, “ Hua- 
pen chih ch‘an-sheng ” BAZ EAE in Chung-kuo wen-hsiieh shih Fp fg 3 sh 
8(Peking, 1982), pp. 717-742. In this article I have used a convenient collection of 
eighteen tales recently published in Peking, with comments by Fu Hsi-hua {44% 
32: Sung Yiian hua-pen chi FICHAASB (Peking, 1955), 392 pp. I should like 
to express my thanks to Professor Cuen Shih-hsiang (University of California) and 
Mr. Fano Chaoying (East Asiatic Library, University of California) for their kind 
help in the course of the preparation of this article. 
* Cf. Prudex, “Researches,” p. 623. 
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people paid to hear the end of the story) .* Very few of the tales 
are long rambling accounts, such as one finds among the peoples 
of Central Asia. The plots of the tales build up to a conclusion 
which more often than not represents the triumph of some moral 
or metaphysical principle. Often supernatural elements are woven 
into the story to explain otherwise inexplicable events.° The only 
type of story which remains almost consistently realistic is the 
“trial” tale (kung-an 2%) .’ These “ detective stories ” were a 
Sung contribution to Chinese popular literature and, perhaps, 
were the first of their type in world literature. Crimes which led 
to tragedy and confusion in human relationships formed the 
dynamic element of the tale. Usually, a wise judge succeeded in 
unravelling the truth and punishing the guilty parties. 

A thorough study of the Sung tales should provide valuable 
material for socio-historical study. It should not be difficult to 
make detailed content analyses of all the extant tales and place 
them into categories of interest to social historians. Together with 
literary descriptions of city life, like the T’ung-ching meng-hua lu 
WIRE HER * and our knowledge of Sung institutions, an analysis 
of the human and social relationships expressed in the tales could 
give us a well-rounded picture of life and society of the time, 
particularly that of the cities where the tales were written and 
recited. In the absence of a comprehensive study of the tales, I 
shall select a few at random and comment upon their significance. 


‘ Ibid., p. 651. 

TI have in mind such long epics as the Kér-oglu (or Gir-oyli) of the Turks of 
Central Asia; cf. Pertev Naili Boratav, Kér-oglu destani (Istanbul, 1931). 

* Cheng Chen-to states (op. cit., p. 732) that the yen-fen T@%} and ling-kuai ae PE 
types of tales were most popular during the Sung. The yen-fen (literally “smoke and 
powder”) stories dealt primarily with human relationships featuring females, whereas 
the ling-kuai stories had a strong supernatural tinge. However, both types were often 
combined into a single tale. Thus a tale might recount’a story of human relationships, 
but supernatural elements would be inserted to explain the situation, as, e.g., a man 
falling in love with a ghost. 

7On the kung-an tales, cf. PruSex, “ Researches,” pp. 633-637, and Van Guuix, 
Dee Goong An, An Ancient Chinese Detective Story (Tokyo, 1949). 

® This most remarkable description of life in K‘ai-feng was written by a native of 
the city during the early Shao-hsing years, shortly after the loss of North China. 
Mene Yiian-lao Hh JU, Tung-ching meng-hua lu (Chin-tar pi-shu RMB ed. 
series 10[ts‘e $]). 
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One of the most widely read tales is the “ Feng Yii-mei t‘uan- 
yiian ” %=#¢M@H or “ The Reunification of Fene Yii-mei [with 
her Family].”° As in many others, a short introductory story 
precedes the main account. This introduction has no intrinsic 
relationship to the main tale but stresses the same theme: the 
reunification of husband and wife after involuntary separation. 
Both tales take place during the disordered years of the Ju-chen 
invasions of North China and the ensuing chaos in the entire 
country. The father of Fence Yii-mei, Chung-i “4, was a 
northerner who held the position of tax official in the Fukien 
region. On his first assignment in Fukien, everything was peace- 
ful and prosperous. However, in the course of his second, he and 
his family were obliged to flee southward from the disorders in 
North China. On their way through the Chien-chou #4 region 
(in the northwestern part of what is now Fukien Province) , they 
were caught in a revolt headed by a bandit with imperial ambi- 
tions named Fan Ju-wei 42743. Fene escaped, but his daughter 
Yii-mei was captured and brought to Chien-chou. One of the 
unwilling members of the Fan clan, Fan Hsi-chou 7% 38) saw her, 
fell in love, and obtained the clan’s permission to marry her. Fan 
Hsi-chou was known as Fan “ The Loach ” because of his extra- 
ordinary swimming abilities. As a member of the Fan clan, he 
was forced to take part in the uprising, although several times 
he spoke of his loyalty to the imperial government. When 
the city was threatened by the imperial general Han Shih-chung 
BF TEE, the two lovers swore that they would eternally remain 
loyal to each other. As a sign of the compact, Fan Hsi-chou took 
a precious mirror apart, gave his bride one part, and kept the 
other. The city was captured, and Fan Ju-wei and some of his 
clan were destroyed. Yii-mei contemplated suicide, but was pre- 
vented from doing so. Fence Chung-i was serving under Han 
Shih-chung in the hope of finding some trace of his daughter. He 
was reunited with her and went back to Lin-an (Hang-chou) . 


* The text is in Sung Yiian hua-pen chi, pp. 1-14. For a discussion of textual 
history, cf. Fu Hsi-hua’s comments in “ Introduction,” pp. 3-4. The text is based on 
the oldest printed edition in the Ching-pen t‘ung-su hsiao-shuo Ft ARE ANB (Yen- 
hua tung-t‘ang hsiao-p‘in Bt Ut ae “in ed [ts‘e 12]) 16.1a-13b. This was trans- 
lated by YosHrKawa K@jird. 
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Several years later Fan Hsi-chou turned up in Lin-an under an 
assumed name and was reunited with Yii-mei who had remained 
faithful to her vow. At the time when Chien-chou fell Fan Hsi- 
chou was protected by friends and managed to escape. Subse- 
quently he joined the army of the Sung general Yuen Fei ff 7 
and participated in the struggles against Yanc Yao #Z, the 
bandit of the Tung-t‘ing Lake. The northerners were handi- 
capped by their inefficiency in naval warfare; Fan Hsi-chou, 
whose ability to swim was instrumental in their victory, was 
rewarded with high honors by the government.’® After the re- 
unification with Yii-mei, he resumed his true name and was com- 
pletely vindicated from all responsibility in the Fan Ju-wei up- 
rising. 

The rebellion of Fan Ju-wei was an actual occurrence. What 
little we know of the revolt is found, for the most part, in the 
biography of Han Shih-chung."* In the tale there is some infor- 


*° The Yana Yao rebellion, like the Fan Ju-wei rebellion, was also real. It was one 
of the countless revolts which troubled the Sung who were in the process of being 
expelled from North China. The revolt and the struggles on the lake are described 
in Yteu Fei’s biography in the Sung Shih (Ch‘ien-lung ed.) 365.10a-b. After Yiu 
Fei had succeeded in subduing a number of other rebels, Yano Yao still refused to 
surrender. He set his boats equipped with water wheels against the imperial ships 
and managed to inflict severe losses. YiseH Fei resorted to another strategem. He 
built rafts from trees cut on the mountain sides, and blocked up all the streams 
leading from the lake. Then he spread grass and rotten wood over a shallow spot. 
Thereupon, he sent forth “someone who could curse well” to provoke Yana Yao. 
Infuriated, Yana Yao attacked and was hopelessly ensnared in the grass and wood. 
Since the YiseH Fei troops were northwesterners, the “curser” must have been a 
southerner. It is just possible that the story-teller identified this unknown “hero” 
with Fan the Loach. 

‘1 For purposes of comparison with the tale, it might be of interest to see how the 
revolt is described in the biography of Han Shih-chung (Wan-yen-chi shan-ts‘un 
Bi SRAEWW FE 1.35a-35b): 

At the time there arose many fierce bandits. The Min’ [iJ , Ching jf] and Hu ji 
[regions] were in turmoil. The Court, in order to put a stop to this, sent down Hs1n 
Chii-tsung 364544 to crush them. But since the army was old, he was unable to 
subdue them. The Fukien Commander Cu‘enc Mai #3) and the “ District Com- 
missioner ” Hou Ch‘iieh %# urgently requested that another commander be ap- 
pointed. They memorialized forty-three times. Then the Emperor appointed Han 
Shih-chung as “ Pacification Commissioner” of the Northern and Southern Circuits 
of Fukien, Kiangsi, and the Ching-Hu regions, to act as second [in command] to the 
“ Political Agent” Mena Yii i J#i. The bandit Fan Ju-wei had occupied Chien-an 
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mation on the revolt which is not contained in the more or less 
official description; however, of greater interest is the brief account 


Bt, and the mass [of rebels] had surpassed [the number of] 100,000. They went so 
far as to make “yellow and red umbrellas” (i.e., symbols of imperial authority). 

Han Shih-chung said, “Chien[-chou] is located along the reaches of the upper 
streams of the Min Range. If the bandits descend along the streams, then the seven 
provinces will [be immersed] in blood and gore!” 

Thereupon, he selected light and fast [troops], and going by sea, hurried directly 
down to Fu-t‘ang ja Bt (i.e., the present Fu-ch‘ing). He landed with the whole 
mass [of troops]. The Fukien Commander met him. He said that the rebels were 
very “sharp,” that it would be better to take it easy and wait until the first of the 


year. 
Han Shih-chung laughed and said, “I shall return in triumph to see you by the 


first of the year!” 

Thereupon, he entertained him at a wine banquet and took leave [of him]. The 
army then reached Yen-p‘ing HE4®. At the Chien-t‘an I] @ rapids, the rebels had 
burned the bridges in order to thwart our army. Han Shih-chung spurred on his 
horse, led the way into the water, and crossed. The army then crossed [after him]. 
The spirit of the troops rose. They were only some 100 li from Chien-ning. But the 
bandits had completely blocked the roads. They scattered bamboo points and iron- 
spiked [poles], and [dug] holes to trip up the horses. They did not miss a single trick 
in order to thwart the imperial army. Han Shih-chung then ordered the whole army 
to fold up its flags and throw down its drums and abandon the main road. He had 
each one fend for himself, go along the mountains and streams, and spread out, 
making his way through the brush. After that they reached the Phoenix Mountain 
in the district, and came out behind the rebels. They looked down over the city. 
As [the city] was “at the bottom of a well,” [using] fire towers, great stones, “ heaven 
ladders,” and “ cloud ladders,” they kept on attacking the city in a hundred different 
ways. Ju-wei shook with fear, thinking that they had come down from heaven. In 
five days the city fell. Ju-wei hid and burned himself to death. But in the Hui-yiian 
IE) i caves, there still were famous bandits and intrepid leaders like Lu Pi-ch‘iang 
BEY a, Yeu Tiiech-ku #877, Lu Pi-hsien BEYASE, Cana Kung-shou RF 
= , Hsrwne Chih-yiian #BPisand others. They split up their troops and plundered 
everywhere, while [one of them], Yen Liang #£ jj, again plundered Shao-wu Bh # 
with a separate army. But Han Shih-chung captured and executed them all. All in 
all, some 30,000 rebels were killed. He captured alive the rebel generals Cuane and 
Hstuna, plus some 500 men. Rebel followers who were [former imperial] officers like 
Suu K‘uei #i32, Hsien Hsiang awe, and Lu T‘ang 7X3 were sent in chains to 
the capital. Thereupon, he ordered all troops to mount the city walls and not come 
down. He set up banners at three corners of the city. He had the local people sorted 
out. To the peasants he gave oxen and grain so that they could till. For the mer- 
chants he relaxed restrictions and taxation. And in regard to those who had turned 
bandit, he allowed the people “to satisfy their desire for revenge” (te kan-hsin 4 
+H’). Those who had been coerced into following [the bandits] he pardoned and 
sent home. The people of Chien-an considered that they had been granted a second 
life. Each family worshipped him, and together they inscribed these deeds on stone. 
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of the background of the revolt, even though its historical ac- 
curacy cannot be entirely verified.’ 


In the tale it is told that there was hunger and desolation in Chien-chou. 
A peck of rice cost 1,000 cash, and the people were not able to live. But, 
because precisely at this time the government was engaged in military action, 
its need for food supplies became especially acute. The government bureaus 
only concerned themselves with pressing taxation to send up revenue, and 
gave no heed to the fact that the people were impoverished and wealth was 
exhausted. It has always been said: “ [Even] a clever daughter-in-law cannot 
cook [rice] gruel without rice!” But as the peasants had no tax grain to pay 
and moreover were whipped and beaten by government officials to force them, 
they were no longer able to stand it. In droves they fled into the mountains 
and banded together in robber [groups]. “ A snake does not move without a 
head! ” So there appeared a “ grass-headed emperor.” 1% This fellow’s name 
was Fan Ju-wei. He spoke words of righteousness, and [promised] to save the 
people from “ flood and fire.” The whole group of robbers followed him as a 
stream; those he summoned together numbered as many as a hundred 
thousand. Thus: 

When the wind is high, they set fires. 
When the moon is black, they kill men. 
Without food they hunger together. 

But when they get meat, they share equally. 


The government forces were not able to resist, and were repeatedly defeated. 
Then Fan Ju-wei captured Chien-chou city, and proclaimed himself com- 
mander (yiian-shuai 3c fib). He split his troops so that they went forth 
everywhere to pillage and plunder. The sons and younger brothers of the Fan 
clan (Fan shih-men ¥% FEF) all received usurped titles, and were made 
generals in charge of troops. 


There are several elements of interest in this description of the 
genesis of a revolt. One is the theme that disorder leads to 
excessive taxation which in turn uproots the peasantry. The 
uprooted peasants flee into the hills and constitute themselves 
into robber bands. Another of even greater interest is the fact 
that the rebel leader, here a local Fukienese, quickly developed 
imperial aspirations. It seems to be a persistent characteristic of 
Chinese revolts that, under certain circumstances, they develop 
ideological traits which transform them from local uprisings into 
national rebellions. The rebellions led by Cav Yiian-chang *7C 
4 and HuNe Usiu-ch‘iian HA are excellent examples of the 


1? The text is on pages 7-8 of the Sung Yiian hua-pen chi. 
*® That is to say, a bandit leader who styles himself emperor; cf. Fu Hsi-hua, Sung 
Yiian hua-pen chi, p. 14, n. 11. 
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phenomenon. A third element of interest is clan solidarity. Fan 
Hsi-chou complained several times that he was forced to serve 
under Fan Ju-wei because he was a member of Fan’s clan. It is 
during the Sung that we have reports of growing clan organiza- 
tion, particularly in South China.** When Han Shih-chung finally 
subdued Chien-chou, the Fan clan was practically wiped out. 
From the biography of Han Shih-chung we learn that several 
government generals also joined the revolt. Furthermore, there 
were many rebel leaders who joined with Fan Ju-wei. Some of 
these were captured with the fall of Chien-chou. Others were 
seized or killed in Han Shih-chung’s mopping up campaigns. 

A story of an entirely different type is the 7's‘o-chan Ts‘ui Ning 
Sai 2 , “ How Ts‘ur Ning was Mistakenly Executed.” ** This 
is perhaps one of the best kung-an tales. The plot is complex and 
well constructed. The dénowement, as in many other tales, has 
a slight hint of the supernatural. Liv Kuei #) was an unsuc- 
cessful scholar who went into business in Lin-an fu. He had a wife 
and a concubine. On his birthday, the wife’s father invited his 
son-in-law and daughter to come over to his village, some thirty 
li away from the city. The father-in-law saw that Lru Kuei was 
not doing very well and therefore gave him fifteen strings of cash 
to start “a small firewood and grain store” (i.e., a small grocery 
shop). Liu Kuei decided to leave his wife in her father’s home 
until he could put his business on a sound economic footing. Liu 
Kuei started back to the city and got drunk along the way. He 
returned home and pounded on the gate, but his concubine waited 
before answering since it was in the middle of the night. When she 
finally let him in, he was in an evil mood. She asked him where 
he had gotten the fifteen strings of cash, and he answered that 
he had pawned her to someone else. After Lru had stumbled into 


**Clan organization is, of course, much older than the Sung, but it is precisely 
during the Sung that we have reports of growing clan organization in Central and 
Southern China. Cf. Nuva Noboru {—FfPAIE, Chagoku hoseishi "PRA: Rb 
(Tokyo, 1952), pp. 190-191. 

*° The text is on pages 96-119 of the Sung Yiian hua-pen chi. For Fu Hsi-hua’s 
comments on the text, cf. the “Introduction,” pp. 11-13. The text is based on that 
published in the Ching-pen t‘ung-su hsiao-shuo 15,la-2b. It was translated by C. C. 
Wane, Traditional Tales. 
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bed, his concubine placed his money beside him. She decided that 
rather than let herself be sold to someone else, she would go home 
to her parents; if the man who had purchased her wanted to 
claim her, he could make some arrangement with her parents for 
reimbursement. Since her parents lived far away, she decided to 
spend the night with neighbors. She told the neighbors what 
had happened, and asked them to go over to Liv’s place the fol- 
lowing day and tell him that she had left. But that night a thief 
entered Liv’s house through the doors which the concubine had 
inadvertently left open. While Liu, drunk and wobbly, tried to 
keep him from stealing the money, the thief took an axe and 
killed him. The following day the concubine set out for her 
parent’s home. As she was resting on the side of the road, she 
was approached by the unfortunate Ts‘ur Ning. They set off 
together. In the meantime, the neighbors had discovered Liu’s 
body and assuming that his concubine had killed him, a group 
set out after her. They found her with Ts‘u1 Ning on the road. 
Both were brought back. In the meantime the wife had been 
notified and returned to the city. She immediately accused the 
concubine of having killed Lrvu. When they searched Ts‘ur Ning, 
they found fifteen strings of cash. Though he claimed that he had 
just sold some silk on the market, no one believed him. Both 
were brought before a magistrate. Witnesses were questioned. 
The magistrate did not believe the story of the accused and 
ordered them executed. The sentence was reviewed and confirmed 
by higher authorities. Both were cruelly executed. The story 
teller criticizes the judge for not having gone into the matter in 
more detail: if the concubine had really killed her husband, why 
did she spend the night with the neighbors? The wife remained 
in mourning in the home of her husband for a year or so, and then 
her parents urged her to marry again. An old man in the house- 
hold was sent to escort her back. On their way through a lonely 
and desolate spot, they were accosted by a bestial creature called 
the “ Great King Who Keeps Mountains Quiet (i. e., Under Con- 
trol)” (Ching-shan ta-wang #FWWA). The old man was foolish 
enough to set upon him, and soon fell dead from the “ Great 
King’s ” blows. The wife considered that the only way she could 
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save herself was to pretend that the old man was going to marry 
her, and that she was glad that the “ Great King ” had rid her of 
him. Subsequently, the “ Great King” proposed marriage, and 
the wife accepted as the only alternative to prompt execution. 
She became the “ Great King’s ” wife and ultimately persuaded 
him to become honest. He took his ill-gotten gains and opened a 
shop in the city. Some time later in a repentent mood (he had 
become a devout Buddhist) , he told his wife of his crimes. As it 
happened, he was the same man who had killed Liu Kuei. The 
wife thereupon went to the authorities. This time a new magis- 
trate presided. The “Great King” was apprehended and exe- 
cuted. The wife took his head and offered it to the departed 
spirits of Lru Kuei, the concubine, and Ts‘u1 Ning. She took her 
considerable inherited fortune, became a devout nun, and lived to 
be a hundred years old. 

The story not only has considerable literary merit, but also has 
many elements of sociological interest. The short description of 
Liv Kuei’s life throws some light on social mobility of the time. 
Liv Kuei came from a “ solid ” family, and naturally studied in 
order to become an official. When he did poorly, he went into 
business in Lin-an fu. Yet he was also unsuccessful in business, 
and the tale puts it, “ gradually the great family was changed into 
a small family.” ** However, he was well liked in the district 
despite his bad luck, and all referred to him as Liv the Official 
(Liu kuan-jen). He rented a “two- or three-room house ” and 
lived there with his young wife. Since he had no children by his 
wife, he took another girl who was euphemistically known as 
“ second elder sister” (erh-chich —4H). All three lived together 
in reasonable harmony.’’ Not only this tale, but other tales of 
the type which “ features females ” 42% (yen-fen) shed light on 
marital relations of the time. De facto polygyny was apparently 
widespread among the upper social strata.** Divorce was rela- 
tively easy and apparently frequent.’® In the story Chien-t‘ieh 
ho-shang fit&40 9 , “The Monk and the Note,” Huane-Fru Sung 
=H immediately divorced his wife when he suspected her of 


1° Sung Yiian hua-pen chi, p. 99. *8 Cf. Nua, op. cit, pp. 252-253. 
*7 Ibid. 1° Ibid., pp. 260-269. 
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infidelity.” In the short introductory tale to the Feng Yii-mei 
t‘uan-ytian, two couples exchanged spouses with no apparent 
difficulty when they discovered that previously each had been 
married to the other.** The point of the 7's‘ui Ning tale centers 
around the tragic joke which Liu Kuei played on his concubine. 
In anger he told her that he had pawned (tien #£) her to a 
stranger (k‘o-jen 8A). “ But,” he said, “ since I cannot do with- 
out you, I only pawned you for fifteen strings of cash, and when 
things get a little better, I shall redeem you with interest.” * 
However, when the concubine told her misfortunes to her neigh- 
bors, she said that she had been “sold” to a stranger. Selling 
and pawning of human beings was quite common during the Sung 
period.** The concubine’s status is somewhat unclear, although 
the wife’s father clearly referred to her as a “concubine” 
(ch‘ieh ®) . 

Another matter of interest, which also appears in many other 
Sung tales, is the fact that both wife and concubine were appar- 
ently often taken from other villages and areas. It remains to be 
seen whether one can speak of village exogamy for this period. 
It may be that village exogamy was practiced only by the upper 
strata of society because it was difficult to find status-equal 
brides in their own villages or districts. Also of interest is the fact 
that, when the crime was discovered, the authorities were not 
approached to apprehend the criminals. The first action of the 
neighbors was to send a group to notify the wife and her parents, 
and another group was dispatched to apprehend the concubine. 
Only after Ts‘ur Ning and the concubine were captured, did the 
wife’s father inform the authorities and demand a trial. Appre- 
hension of criminals was primarily the task of local village and 
neighborhood organizations, such as the lin-pao #%.2* The 
government apparently intervened only when its interests were 


*° Sung Yiian hua-pen chi, p. 81. 

*2 Ibid., p. 5. 

*2 Tbid., p. 102. 

*°Cf. Nuva Noboru, 7636 héritsu monjo no kenkytt ERE BO HAZE 
(Toky6, 1987), pp. 161-183. 

**On the lin-pao, cf. Nuva Noboru, “ Tédai no rimpo-seido” Fit RD BBR AE 
Rekishigaku kenkyt 6 (1936) 1145-1156. 
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threatened, not to protect the “rights of the citizenry.” In the 
tale Yang Wen lan-lu-hu chuan *aiiiHP VEG, “ The Account of 
Yang Wen, the ‘ Road-Blocking Tiger,’ ” the hero who has been 
robbed of wife and money sadly notes: “I should like to lay a 
plaint before the authorities, but I have no money.” *° 

A tale of a different type is the Ao Hsiang-kung #44, “ The 
Obstinate Minister.” *° CHENG Chen-to states that this is the only 
clearly political tale that has survived.2” Though definitely writ- 
ten in the Southern Sung, the tale deals with Wane An-shih and 
his unpopular reforms. When his son died, WANG An-shih became 
completely dejected. On the last day of the forty-nine-day cere- 
monies of the dead, he had a vision of his son standing in front of 
a magistracy with a heavy cangue around his neck, suffering the 
sins of his father in hell. He then decided to resign and retire 
to Chin-ling @B. Taking a few trusted retainers along, he travel- 
led incognito through the country. Wherever he went, however, 
he heard denunciations voiced against Wane An-shih. So terrible 
was the hatred against him that at one place he heard pigs and 
chickens summoned by his name. Eventually these denunci- 
ations were accompanied by mysterious political poems written 
on the walls of inns and houses. According to the story, they 
were put there by the ghost of his late political enemy T‘anc 
Chieh #4. When he finally arrived in Chin-ling, he retreated to 
a mountain pavillion. Turning a devout Buddhist, he spent his 
last days in religious contemplation. The motivation of the story 
is not easy to discern. WanG An-shih is not portrayed as a com- 
pletely evil character, in contrast to the usual practice of affixing 
one salient character trait to each important actor in the story. 
The story-teller moralizes over the peculiar conjunction of good 
and evil in a person: “As time goes on, one sees a person’s 
spirit!’ “Only when the coffin is closed is the discussion set- 


2° Sung Yiian hua-pen chi, p. 51. 

2° The text is on pages 29-47 of the Sung Yiian hua-pen chi. For Fu HUsi-hua’s 
comments on the text, cf. the “Introduction,” pp. 5-7. The text is based on that 
published in the Ching-pen t‘ung-su hsiao-shuo 14.1a-17b. 

27 Op. cit., p. 735. However, PruSex, “ Researches,” pp. 642-643, notes political 


tendencies in other stories. 
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tled!”’** At the end of the tale, the story-teller blames the loss 
of North China on Wane An-shih’s reforms: 


Many were the expostulations against the “ New Policies ” of the 
Hsi-ning Et [Era]. 

Yet of what avail when he was so obstinate in carrying out his 
own selfish [designs]? 

If at that time the basic health [of the nation] had not been 
so ruined, 

How could the barbarian armies have ever crossed the Yellow River? 


The tone of the story is generally conservative: tampering with 
the age-old ways of our ancestors is dangerous, despite whatever 
good intentions might accompany such an attempt. One old man 
pours out his tale of woe to Wane An-shih (whom, of course, he 
does not recognize) in the following words: *° 


Ever since the Court has made use of Wane An-shih as prime minister, he 
has been changing the system of our ancestors, only anxious to collect impo- 
sitions. He rejects criticism and glosses over evil; he drives away loyalty and 
entrenches flattery. First he set up the “ green sprout system ” to plunder the 
peasants. Then he set up the pao-chia {RHA , the chu-i ByF¥, the pao-ma 
PREG, the chiin-shu $i, and other systems.*t They were confused and 
disjointed. The government bureaus, while serving the top, plundered the 
bottom. Every day they made robbery and plunder their task. The clerks 
used to shout out at night in front of the gates so that the peasants could 
not sleep in peace. They abandoned their properties, took their wives, and 
fled deep into the mountains. Every day there were tens of such. This village 
had over one hundred households. Now there are hardly eight or nine left. 
My humble household had sixteen individuals, men and women. Now only 
four remain. 


Detailed content analysis should reveal many more social 
themes which run through Sung tales. Buddhist elements, for 
example, are present in many of the stories. In the tale, P*u-sa 
man #6, the hero is a young Buddhist monk who has been 
wrongly accused of fathering the child of a courtesan in the retinue 
of the Sung Emperor’s maternal uncle.” In the story Chien-t‘ieh 
ho-shang (“ The Monk and the Note ”’), the villain is a depraved 


°° Sung Yiian hua-pen chi, p. 30. 

°° Ibid., p. 46. 

°° Ibid., p. 40. 

*t These are the well-known reforms of Wana An-shih; cf. Téy6-rekishi-daijiten 
1.818b-319b. 

°2 Sung Yiian hua-pen chi, p. 15 fi. 
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Buddhist monk who gets the woman of his desires by making her 
husband suspect her of infidelity and divorcing her. Many of the 
leading figures in the tales (such as in the 7's‘ui Ning and Wang 
An-shih tales) ultimately turn devout Buddhists after great 
tragedy in their personal lives. One gets the general impression 
from the tales (as is already known from other sources) that 
Buddhism played an important social and psychological role on 
the lower levels of Chinese society of the time. 

Since the type of tales which “features females” (yen-fen) 
were extremely popular during the Sung, there naturally is con- 
siderable information on the position of women in society. I 
have already commented on some of these themes above. Al- 
though it is interesting to note, as PruSEK has, that there are no 
erotic tales similar to the erotic stories which were so popular 
during the Ming,** nevertheless, it is a fact that many of the 
women in the tales freely contract relationships of love and mar- 
riage. In the tale Shan-t‘ing-erh il) 52, the heroine Wan Hsiu- 
niang offers to sleep with her rescuer Yin Tsung #*$ and even 
proposes marriage—this, after having already had one husband 
and several captor lovers.** In the 7's‘ui Ning tale, the wife not 
only marries the “ Great King ” but remains faithful to him until 
she hears that he killed her first husband. Although some women 
like Fena Yii-mei are devoted and faithful, many other women 
in the tales are portrayed as weak creatures who are ready to 
transfer their love and affection from one man to another. 

Although commoners play some important parts in the stories 
(e. g., clerks in shops, tea house owners, etc.) , most of the heroes 
are still men of status. It is interesting to note that men who 
were not officials but enjoyed social prestige were usually referred 
to as kuan-jen ‘BA, or yiian-wai & %; both terms were originally 
applied only to officials. In the tale Yang Wen lan-lu-hu chuan, 
the hero is the scion of a prominent military family.** Occasion- 


*° Prusex, “ Researches,” p. 629. It should be observed, however, that the Sung pen 
RA has Hai-ling Wang Hee FE : 

** Sung Yiian hua-pen chi, p. 182. Strangely enough, when Wan Hsiu-niang tries 
to seduce him, the first thing he does is reach for his dagger! 

*5 Ibid., p. 67. 
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ally, commoners also emerge as heroes, as in the “ Tale of the 
Tally Document ” (see below) and in the Chih-ch‘eng Chang chu- 
kuan ping wma =F °° where the hero is a clerk (chu-kuan) . 
Bandits with fierce sounding nicknames also emerge as prominent 
figures in many of the “ action ” tales.*’ Travelling was appar- 
ently somewhat dangerous, for there are many cases of people 
being robbed and killed during journeys. Official protection was 
not forthcoming. 

The “Tale of the Tally Document” (Ho-t'ung wen-tzu-chi 
fF [ii] X*F-HZ ) °° according to CHENG Chen-to, is one of the earlier 


°° Ibid., p. 219 ff. Cf. the study by Yosurxawa K6jir6, Chiigoku sambun ron, pp. 
190-220. 

°7 On these “action” tales, cf. PruSeKx, “ Researches,” p. 635. 

58 The text can be found on pp. 89-95 in the Sung Yiian hua-pen chi. For Fu Usi- 
hua’s comments, cf. the “Introduction,” pp. 10-11. The text is taken from the 
collection Ch‘ing-p‘ing shan-t‘ang hua-pen eae ly at a AS (which unfortunately was 
not available to me). This story was taken by the Ming author Ling Meng-ch‘u 
aE ed) and reworked. Cf. P‘ai-an ching-ch‘i HAMA (Shanghai, 1935), pp. 
465-476. The story appears under the title Chang yiian-wai i-fu ming-ling-tzu Pao 
Lung-t'u chih tsuan ho-t‘ung-wen ie QA sete SF AEB IA 3c 
“*Master” Cuane raises [his] adopted son—Pao the Lung-t‘u [by] wise trickery 
[produces] the tally document.” 

Although the substance of the story is the same, some of the elements of the plot 
and setting were changed. Cuanc the yiian-wai is no longer a relative but merely 
a rich and childless man in the Kao-p‘ing region. As in the other tale, Liv T‘ien-jui 
decides to migrate to Kao-p‘ing hsien during the year of bad harvest. Accordingly 
he concludes a tally contract with his brother. The young Liv An-chu is also 
betrothed to the daughter of Li the Association Chief (in fact, even before his birth). 
But in the Ming tale the elder brother, Liv T‘ien-hsiang, is already married to an 
unpleasant old woman named Yano who brought a daughter into the family from 
a previous marriage. When Liv T“ien-jui leaves, old lady Yano secretly rejoices, 
assuming that now all the family property can be left to her son-in-law to be. As in 
the Sung tale, Liu T‘ien-jui works in Kao-p‘ing hsien for a while, and within a short 
time both he and his wife die. The young An-chu is raised as the adopted son of 
Cuanc the yiian-wai. When he is eighteen, he is given his tally document so that he 
can return home to bury his parents in their native village and reclaim his property. 
When he comes home, he meets old lady Yana. Old lady Yana demands to see the 
tally document. She takes it and disappears into the house. Later, when confronted 
by An-chu, she denies that An-chu had ever given her any document. Ultimately, 
she takes a stick and hits him over the head so that he falls unconscious. L1, the 
Association Chief, takes him in, and suggests that he go to see the wise Judge Pao 
the Lung-t‘u in K‘ai-feng. Li, the Association Chief, is satisfied that it is really his 
son-in-law because the latter recited every word in the tally document (which is 
given verbatim in the story). Judge Pao questions all concerned and is also satisfied 
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of the kung-an tales.*® Fu Hsi-hua suggests that it may have been 
composed sometime in the latter part of the Northern Sung 
period.*® This tale also seems to be one of the earliest in which 
a Solomon-like judge (here, Pao Cheng @#) untangles the 
problem and punishes the guilty. Despite its crudity (a point 
which Fu Hsi-hua considers indicative of its relative antiquity) , 
the tale gives one a greater feeling of reality than most of the 
others. This is one of the few tales where the principal characters 
are peasants and where the entire setting, except for the brief 
period of the trial, is located in villages. 

Although the central theme of the story is a crime and the 
judicious action of the wise judge in unravelling it, there are other 
social themes which run through the tale. One is the strong 
attachment to the native village. Liu T‘ien-jui #/K 4m left his 
elder brother to move to the village of his mother’s relatives, be- 
cause poor crops had made it impossible for the brothers to con- 
tinue their joint living. He and his wife died there, but their son 
remained. However, when he grew up, his foster parents urged 
him to return to his native village and “recognize” his uncle. 
A key element in the story is the tally document, a contract con- 
cluded between the two brothers before the younger left, which 
certified the latter’s interest in the common family property. Fu 
Hsi-hua maintains that one weakness in the story is the fact that 
the elder brother need not have produced his half of the tally 
document when confronted by his nephew. On the other hand, 


that An-chu is the real nephew. But he decides to resort to a trick in order to get 
old lady Yana to produce the document. He throws Liv An-chu in jail and asks 
the jailers to circulate the rumor that An-chu died of the head wound. When old 
lady Yanc is hailed before the magistrate, he informs her that she is to be held on a 
charge of murder. If An-chu had been a son or grandson or a relative, the charge would 
not carry the death penalty, and the only punishment would be a monetary fine. But 
since old lady Yana claims that An-chu is a stranger, she must suffer the more 
severe penalty. Old lady Yana quickly changes her tune, and produces the tally 
document. The supposedly dead An-chu appears and everything is thus clarified and 
solved. In both tales, both brothers live together in a joint family. In the first tale, 
the younger brother leaves voluntarily, But in the Ming version it is stated that an 
order was issued from the authorities that the family was to break up “in order to 
decrease [the number of] individuals,” and that some were to migrate to another area 
(p. 467). It would be interesting to know how general this practice was. 

*° Cuenca Chen-to, op. cit., p. 733. 

“°Sung Yiian hua-pen chi, “Introduction,” p. 11. 
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the tally document was witnessed by Li, the Association Chief, 
and its existence, presumably, was common knowledge in the 
village. Failure to produce the tally might have led one to suspect 
that the elder brother was guilty. There is also the additional 
fact that Li, the Association Chief, had already betrothed his 
daughter to Liv An-chu #)#4£, the nephew, before the departure 
of Liu T‘ien-jui for Kao-p‘ing hsien 4%. It was thus in Li’s 
interest that the legitimate nephew be so recognized so that the 
marriage could take place. As from other tales, one gets the im- 
pression of considerable horizontal mobility in the society of the 
time. Peasants who found it difficult to make a living in their 
native villages readily went elsewhere to try their luck. In the 
“Tale of the Tally Document,” Liv T‘ien-jui immediately set 
out for the village of his mother’s sister’s husband where he was 
received without any objection. The theme of peasant flight into 
the mountains under conditions of heavy and oppressive taxation 
is well known. But aside from this, there seems also to have been 
considerable mobility even in times which might have been con- 
sidered normal. Such mobility was probably more intense in the 
north, where barbarian invasions constantly threatened, than in 
the more stable south. One social factor which facilitated mo- 
bility may have been village exogamy which created human and 
social relationships transcending the bounds of the village. 


The Tale of the Tally Document 
Prologue to the story 


When eating food, add only a little salt and vinegar. 

Unless it is a place you should go, don’t go. 

If you want people to know and respect you, study diligently. 
If you are afraid that people wil! find out, don’t do it. 


This story [takes place] during the Ch‘ing-li #§ period of the reign of Jen- 
tsung {—%R of the Sung (1023-1063). Away from this city of Pien-liang ~f 
#:,*. the Eastern Capital, distant from the city by 30 li, there is a village 
which is called Lao-erh ts‘un 3¢53 #f. In the village there was a peasant 
family [comprised of] two brothers named Liv. The elder, named Liv T“ien- 
hsiang ZK ** fF was forty years old. His wife was already dead. The 


“ K‘ai-feng, the capital of the Northern Sung. 
“2 The Ch‘ing-p‘ing-shan t‘ang hua pen Yr 45 {lj aah 4s reprint (Peking, 1955), p. 
28, has iS instead of K. 
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younger, named Liu T‘ien-jui 3, was thirty-five years old. His wife, née 
T‘ten ff, was thirty years old. She had borne him one son named An-chu, 
who was three years old. The brothers were completely dependent on n tilling 
fields and planting land for making a living. 

That year, because of drought and flood, there was no crop. One day, 
T‘ien-jui said to his brother, “ Look at these crops which we cannot reap. 
How can we make a living? There is nothing else to do except to go off to 
Hsia-ma village PRA in Kao-p‘ing hsien in Lu-chou #R * and take 
refuge with our aunt’s husband (MoSiHu) Cane Hsiieh-chiu #4 9§ ** in 
order to take advantage of good [conditions there],*° so that we can live for 
a while by working hard to make up our deficiencies. What do you think 
about this? ” 

T‘ien-hsiang said, “I am already old and cannot go. But you, younger 
brother, go with your wife for a while.” 

T‘ien-jui said, “ Elder brother, all right, in that case I shall ask my friend 
Li, the Association Chief, 4= jit $%.*° as a witness, to draw up a tally docu- 
ment of two pieces of paper. You will get one piece, and I shall get the 
other. I am going off to another province to take advantage of better [con- 
ditions there]. You are old. We have mulberry [orchards] and fields, property, 
household effects. But I cannot take [my share] away with me. Today we 
shall write out this attestation.” 

T‘ien-hsiang said, ‘“‘ What you are doing is right.” 

So they asked L1, the Association Chief, to come to the house to draw up 
a tally document from which each was to receive one piece. They prepared 
some wine and, while they were entertaining him, this Li, the Association 
Chief, turned to Liu T“ien-hsiang and said, “I have a daughter. Your brother 
has been asking her to become his daughter-in-law. So today we shall settle 
the matter.” 

The elder Liu said, “If that be the case, let us select a lucky day and a 
good time, and set about fixing the ceremony.” 

After a few days everything was arranged. The younger Liu took leave of 
his elder brother, gathered up his baggage, and went on his long journey. 
But as the younger Liu was going away to take advantage of good [conditions 
elsewhere], there is this to be understood: when he goes there is the road, but 
when he returns there will be no gate. Truly this is [an example of the fact 
that]: 

Drought and flood are the destiny of Heaven. 


‘* The text has HS for 9%. There still exists a small village called Ma-ts‘un iy Sy 
about 10 miles west of Kao-p‘ing city in Shansi Province. Kao-p‘ing city is about 
100 miles to the NNW of K‘ai-feng. 

**Or Cuane the Scholar. 

*§ Ch‘en-shou BR. Fu Hsi-hua (p. 95) defines the expression as meaning to go 
to a place where conditions are good in times of a bad harvest in order to work. 
The expression would indicate peasant mobility. 

“° Unfortunately the text does not say what kind of association (she) was involved. 
Cf. Herbert Franz Scourmann, Economic Structure of the Yiian Dynasty (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1956), pp. 43-49. 
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Family and country have their rise and fall. 
For all things, fate has already been determined. 
But fleeting life in vain rushes along. 


That day, after the younger Liu and his wife had been travelling many 
days on the road, they finally came to Hsia-ma village and saw his aunt’s 
husband Cuane@ Hsiieh-chiu. He told him about wanting to work there to 
take advantage of good [conditions]. The latter was very happy, and put him 
up in his home. 

Time passed easily and they did not note the passing of two years. The 
wife of this younger Liu was suffering from a tumor of the brain. A doctor 
treated her for more than a month, but the pain became difficult to bear. 
Neither food nor drink could she take, and her life left this world. The 
younger Liu wept and wailed until the burial was cqmpleted. Another two 
months passed, and the younger Liu became sick with grief. There was little 
that a doctor could do. Cane Hsiieh-chiu admonished the younger Liv not 
to think of his wife, to rest his body so that he could take good care of his 
little son An-chu. 

Again half a year passed. Suddenly, the younger Liv caught an epidemic 
disease. His head ached and a fever arose. Truly it is [an example of the 
fact that]: 


Fortune never comes in pairs, so it always has been. 
But misfortune never comes alone, as we have heard since olden times. 


He suffered for six or seven days. His life, alas, returned “beneath the 
springs.” Cuana Hsiieh-chiu buried him in the ancestral graveyard beside the 
grave of his wife, and so it ended. 

The lights and shadows seemed like arrows, the sun and moon were like 
shuttles. An-chu lived in Cuane’s village for fifteen years until he reached 
the age of eighteen. He was intelligent and wise, virtuous in action and truly 
able. He read the Books and studied the Ethics. One day, it was just the 
time of the Clear and Bright Festival,*? Cuane and his wife prepared some 
sacrificial offerings, and together with An-chu went out to the cemetery to 
present the sacrifices. When he was in front of the graves, he presented the 
sacrificial offerings. CuANna Hsiieh-chiu said to the old woman, “I want to 
talk with you. It seems to me that An-chu has now become a man. This is 
the year of the ‘great transition’ ~¢3jj. I am thinking of having him take 
the bones of the younger Liu and his wife, and returning to his village, in 
order to ‘ recognize’ his own uncle. What do you think? ” 

She said, “ Husband, what you say is right. This is something for which 
[Heaven] will improve your grade [on his account] unknown to us.” #8 

When they had finished discussing the matter, they called to An-chu and 


“7 Ch‘ing-ming chieh Pep Bi. Cf. Wolfram Exsernarp, Chinese Festivals (New 
York, 1952), pp. 1138-128. 

“The expression yin-chih ERE » which is already recorded in classical times, 
means that one’s fate or destiny is constantly being determined by Heaven in accord- 
ance with his deeds, but the grading is unbeknown to man. 
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said, “ Worship this grave, child, then go over to that grave, and perform a 
few obeisances in front of it.” 

An-chu asked, “‘ Father, whose grave is that? ” 

After the obeisances, the Hsiieh-chiu said, “ Child, do not ask. Burn the 
paper and go home.” 

An-chu said, “ Father, you do not tell me their names. Perhaps, I have lost 
your love. Why should I go on living? It is better that I go and take my 
own life.” 

The Hsiieh-chiu said, “Child, stay. I shall tell you. These are your real 
parents. We are your adopted parents. You used to live in Lao-erh ts‘un. 
Your uncle is Liu T‘ien-hsiang. Your father was Liv T‘ien-jui. Together 
with your mother, with you along—you were only three years old, it was 
fifteen years ago—the three of you, because of a bad crop, came to my home 
to take advantage of better [conditions here]. Your mother died of a tumor 
of the brain. Your father died in an epidemic. My wife and I prepared their 
coffins, and buried them here. We raised you as our own son.” 

Had he not spoken, everything would have remained quiet. When he 
finished speaking, An-chu faced the grave and began wailing in a loud voice, 
“ Oh, unfilial son, how could he know that his real parents were both dead? ” 

The Hsiieh-chiu said, “Child, do not be so disturbed. Select a lucky day 
and a good time, take the bones of your father and mother, and go back 
to your village, go and ‘recognize’ your uncle Liv T‘ien-hsiang, bury the 
bones of your father and mother. Do not forget the love of the two of us 
who have raised you.” 

An-chu spoke, “ The love of you, father and mother, surpasses that of real 
parents. How can I ever forget [such] love? If I shall attain any personal 
fame,*® I promise that I shall return [your] love and reward you.” 

On the following day, they had someone select a favorable day. He took 
the bones of his parents and wrapped them up. He obtained some clothes 
and travelling expenses; together with the tally document, he made them into 
a bundle which he carried on two ends of a pole. He came before CHANG 
Hsiieh-chiu and his wife. The Hsiieh-chiu said, “ When your father and mother 
came, they did not have one cent. On one side of the pole, he carried the child, 
on the other a few household articles. Child, on the road, remember, it is 
difficult travelling through the steep mountains. When you have arrived, send 
me a letter to let me know.” 

An-chu said, “ Father, do not worry. Don’t [always] think of me.” 

So he saluted and left his parents. Carrying his load, he went away. 

Now, do not let the tale bore you. I shall tell you about how Liv Tien- 
hsiang one day thought to himself, “ My younger brother Liu and his wife 
both went away to take advantage of better [conditions elsewhere]. Till now 
it has been fifteen-sixteen years. No word has come from them. I do not 
know whether they are alive or dead.” 

Since there was no one in his home, he had married this old woman Wane, 
who brought a son from a previous marriage into the family. They all lived 


together. 


*°T.e., official position. 
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One day, old lady Wana thought to herself, “My husband, old man Liv, 
had a younger brother. Together with his wife he went away to take ad- 
vantage of better [conditions elsewhere]. Now if they should ever come back, 
where could I put my own son? This could be quite a disturbing thing! ” 

That day it was the spring earth-altar festival.°° Old man Liv was out 
drinking and so was not home. Toward evening, the party came to an end 
and he started back home. Just then An-chu was on the road asking people. 
[Finally] he came to the gate and put down his load. Old lady Liv asked him, 
“Young man! Whom are you looking for? ” 

An-chu answered, “ Aunt! I am Liv T‘ien-jui’s son. Fifteen years ago, my 
father and mother went forth with me to take advantage of better [con- 
ditions elsewhere]. Today I have returned.” While they were talking, the 
elder Liu came home drunk. 

When he saw An-chu, he asked, “ Who are you? What are you doing in 
front of my house? ” 

An-chu said, “Sir, I am An-chu.” 

Old Liv answered, “ Where are your parents? ” 

An-chu said, “ When they left you, uncle, they went to Cuana Hsiieh-chiu’s 
home in Hsia-ma village, Kao-p‘ing hsien, Lu-chou, to take advantage of 
better [conditions there]. Two years had hardly passed, before they died. I 
alone remain. Since both my parents are dead, it has been a burden on 
Cuane Hsiieh-chiu to raise me until now. Now I have brought the bones 
of my parents back to bury them here. I hope that uncle will be com- 
passionate.” 

Old man Liv was drunk at the time. Old lady Liv said, “In our family 
there was no one who went cut to take advantage of better [conditions else- 
where]. This fellow who comes running over to us, how does he ‘ recognize ’ 
our family? ” 

An-chu said, “I have here a tally document as proof. I have come for 
the express purpose of ‘ recognizing’ uncle.” 

Old lady Liv ordered old man Liv, “ Throw this fellow out. How can this 
fellow come around and claim to ‘ recognize’ us? ” 

Old man Liv took a brick and hit An-chu on the head, and so severely 
wounded him that blood flowed and he fell over onto the ground. It so 
happened that Li, the Association Chief, came by and asked the old man, 
“Who is this fellow you knocked over? ” 

Old man Lvw said, “ He lied to us that he is my brother’s son. He recog- 
nized us and began to curse us. It was I who knocked him down hard! ” 

Li, the Association Chief, said, “I heard people talking, so I came to see. 
Don’t ask if he is right or not. Wait for me to help him up and ask him.” 

Li asked, “ Who are you?” 

An-chu said, “I am Liv Tien-jui’s son. It is I, An-chu.” 

Li asked, “ Where have you been all these years? ” 


5° Ch‘un-she Feit. Fu Hsi-hua (p. 95, n. 6) comments that the ch‘un-she was an 
old festival held during the second moon of the spring, when prayers were recited 
to the god of the earth for good crops. The festival is already mentioned in classical 
times. 
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An-chu said, “I grew up in Cuane Hsiieh-chiu’s family in Hsia-ma village, 
Kao-p‘ing hsien, Lu-chou. Now I am bringing back the bones of my parents. 
My uncle and aunt say that I have falsely ‘ recognized’ them. I have here 
this tally document, but they won’t even look at it. He took me and threw me 
down, and you, Sir, saved my life.” 

Li, the Association Chief, told An-chu, “ Take your load (pole) and go 
back with me.” 

Immediately, he led An-chu back to his house. [An-chu] put down his load 
(pole) , and made an obeisance before L1, the Association Chief. 

The Association Chief said, “Old lady, your son-in-law has brought back 


the bones of his parents.” 
Li, the Association Chief, ordered An-chu to take the bones and put them 


in front of the [ancestral] pavillion. 
Then he said, “ An-chu, I am your father-in-law. The old lady is your 


mother-in-law. 

He asked his daughter Man-t‘ang jjj‘G¢ to come out [and said,] “ Child, pay 
homage to the coffins of your parents-in-law.” 

He prepared some sacrificial offerings, and when they had sacrificed and 
“transformed the paper,” 5! he prepared a feast to entertain him. Then he 
said, “ Child, tomorrow go before Pao, the magistrate of K‘ai-feng fu,5? and 
make a complaint that you were wounded by your second aunt and your 
uncle.” 

That day [An-chu] rested the entire night. 

The following day, early, An-chu went directly to K‘ai-feng fu to report 
to His Excellency Pao (Pao hsiang-kung (44 ++). Immediately, His Excel- 
lency dispatched people to seize Liu T‘ien-hsiang and his wife, also to get the 
tally, and had them all come before him. Also, Li, the Association Chief, was 
called as a witness. On that day, the litigants arrived at the magistracy of 
K‘ai-feng fu. 

His Excellency asked, “Liu T‘ien-hsiang, is this An-chu your nephew or 
not? ” 

Old man Lv said, “ No!” 

Old lady Liu added, “He is not. If he were our nephew, why didn’t he 
let us know long ago whether he was alive or dead? ” 

His Excellency Pao took the two tallies and looked at them. He flew into a 
rage, arrested old man Liv and condemned him [to punishment]. 

An-chu said, “ Your Excellency, be compassionate with my uncle who is old 
and has no children. I hope Your Excellency will be lenient.” 

His Excellency Pao said, “ Imprison the second aunt and condemn her! ” 


®t Hua-ch'ih 4CHK, i.e., the burning of paper objects in honor of the dead. 

®? Pao fu-yin fff F*. This is the famous Judge Pao who appears in so many of 
the tales as the wise Solomon. Fu UHsi-hua (p. 95, n. 8) equates him with the his- 
torical Pao Cheng £3}, who was a well-known figure during the Northern Sung. 
His biography is recorded in Sung Shih $16.la-4a. He was known as a very honest 
and wise official. The fu-yin was the governor of a fu, in this case K‘ai-feng. Cf. 
Téy6-rekishi-daijiten 6.16b-c. 
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An-chu said, “I hope Your Excellency will only condemn me. Do not 
involve my uncle and aunt.” 

His Excellency Pao ordered that old man Liv be given thirty blows. 

An-chu said, “ Your Excellency, it is better that I be beaten. You cannot 
beat my uncle. I beseech Your Excellency. I only want you to clarify our 
family situation. If so, I shall never forget Your Excellency’s kindness.” 

His Excellency Pao saw that An-chu was filial and kind. He let them go 
[and said,] “ Each of you go home. Wait for me to draw up a report and 
memorialize [the Court].” 

The Court was pleased at [An-chu’s] filial spirit, and cited Liv An-chu as 
a filial son. He was perfect in both filial piety and kindness. He was also 
made the magistrate of Ch‘en-liu hsien [i#78%.°° The entire family of Liv 
T‘ien-hsiang became united [once again]. When Pao’s judgment was com- 
pleted, each returned to his own home. 

Lt, the Association Chief, selected a day and had An-chu marry his daughter 
Man-t‘ang. A month later, collecting their baggage, they both took leave of 
both their parents. Then they went straight to Kao-p‘ing hsien to express 
their gratitude to CHane Hsiieh-chiu. That done, they then went on to Ch‘en- 
liu hsien, where [An-chu] had been appointed magistrate. Husband and wife 
lived to a ripe old age, to a hundred years. Truly it is [manifest that]: 


Li, the Association Chief, did not take lightly the matter of marriage. 
Liv’s second wife wanted to ruin an excellent man’s posterity. 

Liv An-chu was perfect in filial piety and kindness. 

And “ Judge” °* Pao judged the matter of the tally document. 


The story from the story book has been finished. So, temporarily, we clear 
the room.55 


5 Ch‘en-liu hsien was located in the immediate K‘ai-feng region. 

°* Tai-chih #5 Hil. This was a scholarly rank and the title was often applied 
indiscriminately to learned officials. Cf. Téy6-rekishi-daijiten 1.468b-c. 

55 San-ch‘ang ##(4. This term is encountered in later plays and may indicate 
the close relationship between this hua-pen story and the later dramas. 
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I. Reasons for the Study 


The Taiping’ Rebellion (1851-1864) is of interest to students 
of modern China because of its reforming zeal, which under other 
circumstances might have developed a program of modernization 
for China. “Even in the midst of constant warfare, the rebels 
tried or intended to secure an equal distribution of land, to 
simplify the Chinese language, to enforce monogamy ... , and 
to prohibit prostitution, footbinding, the sale of slaves, opium 
smoking, adultery, witchcraft, and gambling.” ? The thinking of 
some Taiping leaders appears to have been, if not more advanced, 
at least more imaginative than that of contemporary Ch‘ing 
dynasty officials. 

In the forefront of Taiping leaders interested in reform was 
Hune Jen-kan Zf-5F, a cousin of the head of the rebel move- 
ment and the Taiping prime minister from 1859 to 1864. Through 
almost a decade of association with Westerners in Hongkong and 


* Except for the transliteration of Chinese titles, the simpler form Taiping is used 
throughout the article in place of Tai-p‘ing, the correctly romanized term. 

? Cf. Ssu-yii Tene and John K. Farrsanx, China’s Response to the West (Cambridge: 
Harvard Press, 1954), p. 56. 
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Shanghai prior to 1859 he had learned more than any Taiping of 
Western political ideas and science. The nature of his knowledge 
is revealed in his booklet T'zu-cheng hsin-p‘ien [A New Work for 
Aid in Administration], printed in 1859. In this work Hune had 
in mind, apparently, a program of economic change and industrial 
development. 

Hune was also familiar with Christian theology and was the 
personal friend of a number of Western Protestant missionaries. 
Absent from the Taiping military campaigns of 1851-1859 as a 
refugee, he received more Christian training from Western mis- 
sionaries than any other Taiping leader. For three years he was 
employed in the London Mission in Hongkong by James Leccx, 
a pioneer translator of the Classics into English. When he left 
Hongkong for Nanking in 1859, he had the good will and 
respect of the mission communities in Hongkong and in Shanghai. 
In the post of Prime Minister he was ideally fitted to establish 
friendly relations with Christians in the treaty ports and with the 
representatives of the British and French governments. It is 
conceivable that British and French intervention in the Rebellion 
could have been prevented through the efforts of a man of his 
background and position. Help given the imperial forces by the 
Western powers after 1860 was, of course, one of the reasons for 
the Taiping failure to drive out the Manchus and establish a kind 
of communistic and theocratic state. 

It has long been our conviction that an important reason for 
the Taiping failure was lack of competent leadership. Granted 
such a dearth of talent, why was Hune Jen-kan, with such a 
background and with a favorable family relationship, so ineffec- 
tual? Did the nature of the Taiping system necessarily involve 
the neglect of Huna’s talents? Did Hung have the character to 
match his talents and education? Was the lack of congenial 
supporters a factor? By the time Hune reached Nanking was it 
too late for any Taiping, even Hung, to have influenced decisively 
either the state of foreign attitudes or the external military situ- 
ation? The discovery of answers to these questions has appealed 
to us. 
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II. Early Connection with Hune Hsiu-ch‘iian and the 
Taiping Rebellion 


Hune Jen-kan (known in contemporary Western sources as 
“ Hung Jin,” * T. mat, H. Hii, Feb. 18 or 20, 1822—Nov. 23, 
1864) was a paternal third cousin of Hune Hsiu-ch‘iian, styled 
the T"ien Wang of the T‘ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo or “ Heavenly King of 
the Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace.” Both were descended 
from the same great-great-grandfather,* but Jen-kan was nine 
years (sui) junior to Hsiu-ch‘iian. The relationship of cousin 
between the two was rendered more intimate by the fact that 
both of them lived in the same village, Kuan-lu-p‘u ‘Hiei of 
Hua-hsien, Kwangtung. The ancestors of the Hung family had 
originally settled in Ch‘ao-chou fu and then, later, migrated to 
Chia-ying chou before they finally came to Hua-hsien. In Kuan- 
lu-p‘u settled the four family branches (fang 3+) which were 
descended from Jen-kan’s great-great-grandfather.* Thus did 
Jen-kan come to know the leader of the Rebellion, his cousin 
Hsiu-ch‘iian. 

Besides the relationship of cousin to cousin there were experi- 
ences in common that led to a close association between Jen-kan 
and Hsiu-ch‘iian before the start of the Taiping movement. Both 
belonged to the scholar class, Chinese who when successful in the 
civil service examinations became career officials in the govern- 
ment. From his youth on Jen-kan was interested in the study of 
history and astronomy. But, like his relative, he failed in the 
official examinations. Though there is no record of how Jen-kan 


*Hune Jen-kan was the narrator whose account forms the basis for Theodore 
Hamoere, The Visions of Hung-Siu-Tshuen and Origin of the Kwang-si Insurrection 
(Hongkong, 1854). For the sake of Jen-kan’s safety, Hamsere concealed his identity 
by changing the name to Hung Jin. Cf. the biographical sketch by Tene Ssu-yii in 
Arthur W. Hummet, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period (Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Printing Office, 1943-44), 367-869, and the formal biography in Lo Erh-kang, 
T‘ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo shih kao MEWS HA: AAR KH (Draft History of the Tiai- 
ping t‘ien-kuo] (Peking: K‘ai-ming, 1951), pp. 265-273. 

“Cf. Cuten Yu-wen, T“ai-p‘ing chiin kuang-hsi shou-i-shih PS ay wee Oi) 
re eu [History of the Uprising of the Taiping Army in Kwangsi] (Shanghai: Com- 
mercial Press, 1946), p. 64. 

5 Ibid., p. 61. 
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reacted toward his failure, it is safe for us to conclude from what 
Jen-kan did later that he could have conceived the same hatred 
and opposition toward the Manchu government as Hune Hsiu- 
ch‘iian did; otherwise Hsiu-ch‘iian would not have disclosed to 
him his secret plans to overthrow Ch‘ing rule.’ In these times, as 
a rule, scholars who failed in the official examinations turned to 
teaching for their livelihood if they lacked private means. As 
matters turned out, Jen-kan and Hsiu-ch‘iian shared the same 
experience—failure followed by teaching. So, until 1851 Jen-kan 
taugth school in Ch‘ing-yiian, a hsien near Hua-hsien. 

Hsiu-ch‘iian seems to have had an early influence upon Jen-kan. 
In 1843, when Hsiu-ch‘iian said he came to the realization of the 
meaning of Liane A-fa’s tract Ch‘iian-shih liang yen [Good Words 
to Admonish the Age], he also converted Jen-kan to his new 
religion and even baptized him. Together with Frene Yiin-shan, 
another cousin and an intimate friend of Hsiu-ch‘iian, they studied 
Lrano’s tract in detail and then began to carry out its injunc- 
tions by destroying images of deities in their schools. Their in- 
terest in the new faith is reflected in the fact that in 1847 Hsiu- 
ch‘iian and Jen-kan went together to Canton to study Christian 
doctrine with an American missionary whom they had heard 
about, the Reverend Issachar J. Rosperts. Jen-kan stayed with 
Roserts a month and then returned to his teaching post, leaving 
his cousin in Canton for another month of study. Whatever the 
reason for his early departure, it is plain to see that Jen-kan was 
from the beginning under Hsiu-ch‘iian’s influence and often fol- 
lowed the latter’s lead. 

Part of the explanation for Jen-kan’s inclination to follow his 
cousin’s lead can be found in his possession of a disposition to 
give way to a strong personality or give in to adverse circum- 
stances. If we may judge from what he told Theodore Hamper, 
Jen-kan believed himself to be a man of a very pliable nature. 


° Cf. Hampers, op. cit., pp. 20-48. The Chinese translation used here is that included 
in Caren Yu-wen, Tai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo tsa-chi ij 23: FRR HERB (Miscellane- 
ous Records of the T‘ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo] (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1986), pp. 7-72. 
The Chinese translation is entitled T‘ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo ch‘i-i chi HERR and was 
published with a reprint of the English original by the Yenching University Library 
in 1935. 
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A few instances will show the basis for his belief. In 1843, after 
his conversion to the new religion, Jen-kan was beaten and driven 
from home by his older brother with his clothes torn and ragged 
because his removal of the shrine of Confucius had caused all 
the students to leave his school. No one but an obedient and 
pliable individual would have allowed himself, in the position of 
village teacher, a post that commanded some respect, to be 
treated in this fashion at the age of 22. When Hsiu-ch‘iian, who 
had lost his teaching position through acts of iconoclasm, wanted 
to have Jen-kan go along with him to a distant area where they 
could preach the new faith, Jen-kan was not allowed by his family 
to go,’ and apparently did not oppose his family, at least to 
the extent of running away. Later Jen-kan, taking the advice of 
his friends, made the concession of allowing his students to pay 
reverence to Confucius, though he himself abstained.* It is worthy 
of note that Jen-kan, even though he knew Hsiu-ch‘iian’s am- 
bitious plan of starting a revolution at an early date, did not 
join in the planning and postponed joining the revolutionary 
group in Kwangsi until unable to escape the attention of rebel- 
hunting, Ch‘ing officials. It seems clear that he became involved 
in the maelstrom of the Rebellion more because of his family 
connection and early association with Hsiu-ch‘iian than because 
of the strength of any pro-rebel convictions he may have held. 
In sum, Jen-kan in his early life was by no means as strong or 
commanding a character as his older cousin. 


A further point should be taken into account in appraising both 
the early and later relationship between Jen-kan and Hsiu-ch‘iian. 
To start with, the older cousin’s seniority and assured and patron- 
izing attitude, particularly after his “ visions,” ° placed Jen-kan in 
an inferior position both socially and psychologically. Even had 
Jen-kan had the strong personality which he lacked and which 
would have made him more influential later in his life, Hsiu- 
ch‘iian had the advantage of beginning their relationship in a 


7 Cf. Curen, ibid., p. 29, p. $2. 

® Ibid., p. 35. 

°Cf. P. M. Yap, “The Mental Illness of Hung Hsiu-ch‘iian, Leader of the Taiping 
Rebellion,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 13.8 (May, 1954) .287-304. 
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position to influence rather than to be influenced by Jen-kan. This 
advantage he never relinquished. Despite the aberrations and 
increasing mysticism that marked the last years of Hsiu-ch‘iian’s 
life, the relative position of the two personalities did not change. 


III. The Years 1851-1859 


Unlike other associates of Hune Hsiu-ch‘iian, Jen-kan failed 
to take an active part in the Rebellion until nine years after it 
began. According to his own account he did not participate in 
the planning phases at all.° He managed somehow to finance 
the last trip of the two leaders, Hsiu-ch‘iian and Fene Yiin-shan, 
to Kwangsi, but this was the extent of his participation. When 
the Rebellion began in 1851, Hsiu-ch‘iian sent messengers back 
to Kwangtung to summon to Kwangsi the relatives of the HunG 
and Frene families and God-Worshippers of the area generally, so 
that on the one hand they might strengthen the revolutionary 
forces and on the other hand avoid falling into the hands of 
government officials bent on retaliation because of the revolt in 
Kwangsi. At this invitation Jen-kan and fifty others went west- 
ward to a local headquarters where they learned that the God- 
Worshippers of the area had already left and that the Manchu 
government officials were vigilant and ready to seize all people 
suspected of connection with the revolt. As a result of the watch- 
fulness of the government officials, Jen-kan and his friends failed 
to overtake the main body of the rebels, by this time on the 
march, and had to return to Kwangtung. From then on Jen-kan 
could not live peacefully at home and had to play a game of 
hide-and-seek with the government officials, for news of the in- 
surrection had reached the authorities of Kwangtung province 
also. 

The following year, 1852, the Tien Wanig, as Hsiu-ch‘iian was 


*° Nothing is said about this in Hampere’s account, in Jen-kan’s Hung Hsiu-ch‘iian 
lai-li EAE A KE [A Personal History of Hung Hsiu-ch‘iian], or in T‘ai-p‘ing t‘ien-jih 
KER H [T‘ai-p‘ing Days). The Lai-li, the written account which Jen-kan did for 
Hamper, is reproduced in I Ching 3R#E [Uncanonical Classics], 25 (March, 1937). 
48-44, Tai-p‘ing t‘ien-jih, an official document, said to have been revised by Jen-kan, 
is in I Ching 13 (Sept. 5, 1936) .8-8; 14 (Sept. 20, 1986) .23-26; and 16 (Oct. 20, 1936). 
17-21. 
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called by the rebels, again sent a messenger back home to sum- 
mon his relatives and friends. Fired by the successes which the 
Taiping host had had in Kwangsi, the messenger and a few others 
planned an uprising in Kwangtung using a following of about two 
hundred people. Due to his reckless, careless leadership, the up- 
rising was easily crushed. A late arrival on the scene, Jen-kan 
was captured by natives, but fortunately managed to escape and 
with the help of a friend fled to Hongkong." 

So, in April 1852, through the assistance of a Christian friend, 
Jen-kan came to Hongkong, there to see the Reverend Theodore 
Hamserc and to study Christian doctrine under him. HamBere 
(1819-1854) was the first Swedish missionary to China. Sent out 
by a missionary society of Basle, he had reached China in 1847. 
For a time he was in the work of the China Union, an organiza- 
tion for the dissemination of Christian materials founded by 
Gurzuarr.’*? Hampberc listened to Jen-kan’s surprising account 
of the Taiping uprising and was responsible for asking him to put 
it down on paper.*® Later, when Hampberc wrote in English “ The 
Visions of Hung-Siu-Tsuen and Origin of the Kwangsi Insur- 
rection,” he relied largely on Jen-kan’s oral and written accounts. 
To protect his informant Hamsere concealed Jen-kan’s identity 
and gave him the name “ Hung Jin ” instead. 

Presently Jen-kan felt he could leave Hongkong and return to 
the mainland where he became a teacher in a village school in 
Tungkuan, Kwangtung province. But he was not satisfied to 
teach school quietly; now he longed to join the revolution—which 
by now had displaced the Manchu government from control of the 
Yangtze River. In November 1853 Jen-kan went to see HAMBERG 
in Hongkong again and this time stayed there till sometime before 
May 1854 when, financed by Hamsere, he took ocean passage 
with two friends for Shanghai with the plan of reaching Nanking, 
which had become the Taiping capital. During his second stay 
in Hongkong Jen-kan studied Christian doctrine and was baptized 


™) Cf. Caren, Tsa-chi, Chang’s introduction; also 71 and 225. 

*2Cf. Herman Scutyter, Karl Giitzlaff als Missionar in China (Lund, Sweden: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1946) and Herman Scutyrer, Theodor Hamberg den forste svenske 
Kinamissionaéren (Lund: Gleerup, 1952). 

** This was the Hung Hsiu-ch‘iian lai-li cited in footnote 10. 
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by Hamserc. On his arrival in Shanghai he found that the city 
had fallen into the hands of a band of rebels separate from the 
Taipings called the Small Sword Society. There was no response 
from Nanking to his efforts at communication, much less, ac- 
knowledgment of his claim to be the 7“ien Wang’s cousin. Nor 
could he obtain help in Shanghai from his Western friends. Mean- 
while, waiting and planning, he studied in a Shanghai missionary 
school. In the winter of the same year he returned to Hongkong. 
There he resided until 1859 when he finally succeeded in reaching 
Nanking, capital of the Taipings. 

During the years 1855-1858 in Hongkong, Jen-kan was em- 
ployed as a catechist and preacher by members of the London 
Missionary Society.'* He also studied theology, as well as secular 
subjects such as geography and world history. He made, besides, 
many acquaintances among the foreigners.** He seems to have 
produced a very good impression upon his foreign friends; he was 
described by James Lracs of the Society in the Missionary Maga- 
zine in the following terms. 


. . . He soon established himself in the confidence and esteem of the mem- 
bers of the mission, and the Chinese Christians connected with it. His literary 
attainments were respectable; his temper amiable and genial; his mind was 
characterized by a versatility unusual in a Chinese. His knowledge of Christian 
doctrine was largely increased, and of the sincerity of his attachment to it 
there could be no doubt.1® 


*4The 63d report of the London Missionary Society carries a notice to the effect 
that “ Hung Jin” was helping Dr. Lecce conduct Christian services. Cf. Report of the 
Directors to the 63d General Meeting of the Missionary Society, usually called the 
London Missionary Society (London: W. Stevens, 1857), p. 18. We are especially 
grateful to the Missions Research Library of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, for the opportunity of consulting this and also other nineteenth-century mission 
material. 

*®In A New Work for Aid in Administration Jen-kan mentions about twenty of 
the names of his foreign friends. This work, called Tzu-cheng hsin-p‘ien FEECARE 
(1859) appears in I Ching 17 (Nov. 5, 1936) .17-22; 18 (Nov. 20, 1936) .7-11; and 
19 (Dec. 5, 1986) .7-11. It is also reproduced in the T“ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo shih-liao 5A ¥} 
[Taiping Historical Sources] (Peking: K‘ai-ming, 1950), pp. 27-47 and in T“ai-p‘ing t‘ien- 
kuo (Peking, 1952), II, pp. 522-541. 

*°Cf. A. F. Linney (Linte), Ti-Ping Tien-Kwoh—The History of the Ti-Ping Revo- 
lution (London: Day & Son, 1866), p. 225; R. Wardlow Tuompson, Griffith John The 
Story of Fifty Years in China (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1906), p. 125. 
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In short, we have here a man of supple disposition and loyalty, 
with certain literary attainments and a keen mind for knowledge. 
Jen-kan’s later years could testify to this also. He was known, 
as we have seen, to have been “ under Dr. Legge in Hongkong 
for a time.” ‘7 He was also a student in Hongkong of the Rever- 
end J. Cuaumers, Leccr’s associate in the London Missionary 
Society." The latter spoke highly of him, saying, “ Whenever 
you see anyone having long and frequent intercourse with Hung- 
jin, you may be sure there is something good going on in him.” * 

The four years in Hongkong may have been a period of anxiety 
and longing for Jen-kan at the time, though later he told Griffith 
JOHN in retrospect that they had been very happy ones. It is 
certain that he profited from residence in Hongkong, particularly 
by an enlarged understanding of Western customs. His work as a 
native assistant of Westerners and his circle of acquaintances 
directed his eyes to foreign things and Western learning. He came 
to know much more about the world as a whole than the average 
Chinese scholar of the time, content with ignorance of areas out- 
side China.”? While studying foreign administrative methods, 
Jen-kan came to appreciate the merits of Western political insti- 
tutions and later advocated the adoption of many of them ar- 
dently.** Jen-kan was in Hongkong intermittently between 1852 
and 1854 and continuously from 1855 through 1858; this was a 
time when certain measures of democratization were being put 
into effect. His recommendations to the Taipings may have been 
influenced by the course which a movement to democratize was 
taking when he first arrived. 


*7 Cf. Parliamentary Publications, 1862, House of Commons 68, Accts. and Papers 35 
(2976), “Papers Relating to the Rebellion in China and Trade in the Yang-Tze- 
Kiang River,” p. 8, Mr. Micuie to Mr. Antrosus, Incl. in No. 4. Lecce found work 
for Jen-kan in teaching. Though anti-Taiping in sentiment, he apparently liked Jen-kan 
very much and tried to dissuade him from going to Nanking; cf. Helen Edith Leccg, 
James Legge Missionary and Scholar (London: Religious Tract Society, 1905), p. 92. 

*® Cf. Parliamentary Publications, 1862, ibid., p. 34, Mr. Parkes to Mr. Bruce, Incl. 1 
in No. 10. 

*° Cf. LinDLey, op. cit., p. 242. Quoted from the Overland Register, Hong-kong, Aug. 
25, 1860. 

*° Jen-kan gives a brief sketch of the foreign nations of the world in his A New 
Work for Aid in Administration. 

*1 Ibid.; see also the fifth section of this article. 
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Due to agitation on the part of British residents while John 
Davis was governor (1844-1848) , British subjects there, at odds 
with Davis, had asked for a municipal body to be given the power 
of determining the appropriation of income raised for local pur- 
poses. Their plea was noticed in 1847 by a Select Committee 
of Parliament and resulted in the recommendation that a share 
in the administration of the local affairs of the Island be given 
to the British residents. In accordance with the tenor of the 
Select Committee’s report, Davis’ successor BonHAM began a 
plan of unofficial consultation with a committee of fifteen or 
sixteen unpaid Justices of the Peace. These were then asked to 
nominate two members of the Legislative Council. Following 
their appointment in 1850 the Legislative Council was composed 
of three officials and two representatives who were not officials. 
BonuHAm’s successor Bowrine went farther. In 1855 he proposed 
to the Secretary of State that the Council include five non-official 
members to be elected every third year by registered holders of 
land under a Crown lease returning a yearly rental of ten pounds. 
The Secretary of State decided against the elective principle but 
posed no objection to an increase in the number of non-official 
members. In the end the agitation resulted in the addition of one 
non-official and also one official member with Bowrrne continuing 
BonnHAm’s practice of asking advice of the Justices of the Peace.** 
The type of government which he observed taking form in Hong- 
kong may have influenced Jen-kan against advocating for China 
the kind of popular government which existed in the United States 
of America, though he spoke highly of the latter in A New Work 
for Aid in Administration. His other suggestions about the sepa- 
ration of the judicial and executive branches of government and 
the establishment of a patent office, railroads, steamship com- 
panies, shipyards, a banking system, a post office, a police force, 
information collecting agencies, and a limited bill of rights, and 
his willingness to give profit inducement to private enterprise may 


*2 These governmental changes are traced in Charles Cotuins, Public Administration 
in Hongkong (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952), pp. 70-75, 79-80, 
92-98. Cf. also G. R. Sayer, Hongkong—Birth, Adolescence, and Coming of Age 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1937), pp. 148-149; 170-171. 
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very well have been inspired by the success of what he observed 
in Hongkong. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that the Hong- 
kong experience provided him with considerable preparation for 
his later task as Taiping premier. 

Probably the ablest estimate of Jen-kan as he was several years 
later than the Hongkong experience is contained in the report * 
of R. J. Forrest, an English consul and interpreter who was in 
Nanking in 1861. Forrest’s report reads that Jen-kan was 
“rather fat than otherwise and has an open and very pleasing 
countenance. ... I must confess that he is the most enlightened 
Chinaman I ever saw. He is perfectly acquainted with geography, 
moderately so with mechanics, acknowledges the superiority of 
Western civilization, has books of reference with plates on all 
imaginable subjects, is generous, and very desirous of doing 
good.” ** It is also very interesting to read Forrest’s description 
of Jen-kan’s study.”*> Forrest describes the disposition of the man 
in the following terms. “His ambition is counteracted by his 
indolence. Pride and innate Chinese love of concealment and 
trickery but too often develop themselves in the man, and are 
made evident almost immediately by his openness and can- 
dour.” ** In another place, Jen-kan was said to be “ indolent and 
consequently takes but little trouble to see his theories put into 
practice.” *? We have a picture here of a clever person but not a 


strong-minded one. 


IV. Career as a Taiping Leader, 1859-1864 


After an arduous and devious journey at long last Jen-kan 
arrived in Nanking on April 22, 1859. He had taken the land 


*° The report is included in Thomas W. Buaxiston, Five Months on the Yang-tsze 
(London: John Murray, 1862), pp. 17-55. 

*4 Cf. BLaKIsToN, ibid., 49. 

°° Ibid., 51. The description reads thus: “. . . There is a telescope on a moving 
pedestal (broken), a gun box (gun gone), three Colt revolvers (all useless from rust), 
a box of gun-caps, ditto of Vestas, two solar lamps that can’t be made to light, and 
a cake of brown Windsor soap; the Woolwich Manual of Fortification, a book on 
military tactics, and the Holy Bible, any amount of Chinese books, comprising all 
the valuable works published by foreign missionaries; quires of yellow paper, five or six 
clocks, an alarum, broken barometer, heaps of proclamations . . . .” 

°° Ibid., 52. *" Ibid., 49-50. 
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route this time. Sometime in the middle part of 1858 (probably 
June) , with the financial help of his foreign friends, he left Hong- 
kong for Kwangtung and then went by a circuitous route through 
Kiangsi, Hupei, and Anhwei to reach Nanking, the “ Heavenly 
Capital.” *° 

To Jen-kan the warm welcome which was accorded him by his 
cousin the 7ten Wang more than compensated for the past years 
of anxiety and hardship. Before leaving Hongkong Jen-kan had 
told James Lecce that his journey to Nanking had two objects, 
the correction of certain religious errors and the prosecution of a 
line conciliatory to foreigners.*® Jen-kan the following year told 
several missionaries that his sole object in leaving Hongkong for 
Nanking was to preach the gospel to the Taipings,®° an aim for 
which his Hongkong experience had well fitted him. Hsiu-ch‘iian, 
however, had his own plans for his cousin and insisted on pro- 
moting him at once to high political rank in the regime, possibly 
because he considered himself the sole fount of religious truth, 
but more likely because educated Taipings with family connec- 
tions that promised loyalty to him were at a premium. Jen-kan 
had hardly settled down when Hune Hsiu-ch‘iian conferred upon 
him the title of Kan Tien Fu FRie** May 8, 1859 he was given 
a higher title, Kan Tien I FR¥€ with the additional rank of 
Generalissimo. Three days later, on May 11, he was promoted to 
the position of Premier with the title of Kan Wang FF (“Shield 
Prince ”’) , or, given in full, K‘ai-ch‘ao ching-chung chiin-shih ting- 


tien fu-ch‘ao-kang Kan Wang ASS tad GR TKR TE 2 


*8 Cf. Jen-kan’s “Confession” in Hsten Hsing-yao, T“ai-p‘ing t‘ten-kuo ts‘ung-shu 
shih-san chung HSE: PRKRBEA+=]AB [Collectanea of Thirteen Items 
on the T‘ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo] (Pei-p‘ing, 1988) and in T“ai-p‘ing t‘ten-kuo, II, pp. 846-855. 

2° Cf. Lecce, James Legge, p. 98. 

°° Cf. THompson, Griffith John, p. 140. 

*2 The highest title in the Taiping hierarchy was Wang (“ King” or “ Prince”). 
After that came six ranks in the following order: I ¥, An %, Fu Wik, Yen He, Yi 
FR and Hou 

*? The following two slightly different forms were also used by Jen-kan. (1) Ch‘in- 
ming wen-heng cheng tsung-ts‘ai k‘ai-ch‘ao ching-chung chiin-shih Kan Wang 4k4ir 
3C fis TE RBS Fi) AFA RFE (2) Ch'in-ming wen-heng cheng tsung-ts‘ai k‘ai- 
ch‘ao ching-chung chiin-shih ting-t‘ien fu-ch‘ao-kang Kan Wang Sh far 3C fs TE RHE 
Baa fase HGR KR TE . These were used when he assumed the position 
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These quick promotions were really unusual and doubtless reflect 
Taiping scarcity of able personnel. It is likely that the T“ien 
Wang was glad to see his intimate companion of early days again 
and was, moreover, eager to have someone of reliable loyalty 
who had the training to be capable of administering court affairs.** 
Ever since the elimination of the Eastern and Western Kings, who 
had plotted against him, and the flight of the Assistant King in 
1857, the Heavenly King had chosen the top leaders where pos- 
sible from members of his own family or relatives. 

As the Taiping premier, Jen-kan was presumed to be the most 
influential person in the government next to the 7“ien Wang him- 
self. His actual position, however, was not as powerful a one as 
it should have been and it certainly was not an enviable one. Jen- 
kan’s sudden rise incurred for him the jealousy of the fighting 
generals, none of whom had at that time been given the top title 
of Wang. For example, the brilliant L1 Hsiu-ch‘eng, soon to be 
awarded the title of Chung Wang or “ Loyal Prince,” reacted to 
Jenkan’s rapid rise by the statement that after receiving his title 
of Kan Wang Hwuna Jen-kan contributed nothing to the welfare 
of the Taiping state.** Cx‘en Yii-ch‘eng, a Cantonese who won 


of the Chief Examiner of the Civil Service Examinations. The title he used on his 
seal reads: T“ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo k‘ai-ch‘ao ching-chung chiin-shih tien yu chiin Kan 
Wang KPRB HWE ih RARE . It represents his high position 
over military as well as civil affairs. (1) is used in Ying-chieh kuei-chen SePERGIA 
[The Conversion of the Brilliant to the Truth], 1861. (2) is used in Ch‘in-ting shih- 
chieh tiao-li 4% —- PETER (Imperially Ordained Rules Regulating the Ranks of 
Scholars), 1861. Both documents appear in Hstao I-shan, T“ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo ts‘ung- 
shu ti-t chi ia — 1 APRA RA—K [Collectanea of the T‘ai-p‘ing t‘ien- 
kuo, First Collection] (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1936), vols. 9 & 10. The seal 
title is in Caren, Tsa-chi, p. 218, also in Jen-kan’s letter to the Rev. J. Epxrns, collected 
and annotated by Caren in his Chin-t‘ten chih-yu chi ch‘i-t‘a A A 3 RE 
[A Journey to Chin-t‘ien and Other Articles] (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1946), 
pp. 135-140. 

*8Cf. Jen-kan’s “Confession,” in Hsien, op. cit.; also “The Confession of Li 
Hsiu-ch‘eng” in Lo Yung and Suen Tsu-chi, ed., T“ai-p‘ing tien-kuo shih wen ch‘ao 
MAUVE : ARERR [Anthology of the Poetry and Prose of the T“ai- 
ping t‘ien-kuo] (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1935), p. 93, and Ying-chieh kuei-chen, 
Hsrao I-shan, op. cit., p. 10.4b-5a. 

** Cf. Lo Erh-kang, Chung-wang Li Hsiu-ch‘eng tzu-chuan yiian-kao chien-chang # 
Be: REFS RABE [Original Draft of the Autobiography of the 
Chung Wang Li Hsiu-ch‘eng with Annotations and Commentary) (Peking: K‘ai-ming, 
1951), p. 168. After his capture L1 told his interrogator that none of the Kan Wang’s 
writings were worth reading. Ibid., p. 187. 
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the official title of Ying Wang, was possibly the only supporter 
that Jen-kan had among the top Taiping leaders.** At the time 
Nanking was in difficulties owing to a long and menacing siege 
so that the military situation called for the Kan Wang’s attention 
too. The Taiping situation became worse as the generals seemed 
to care only for their own selfish ends.** What was more dis- 
tressing, the 7ien Wang became increasingly abstracted and 
obsessed with his own imaginary world.*’ In the words of For- 
REST, an able observer, “ At dinner, he (the Kan Wang) will tell 
you what difficulties he has to encounter in introducing reforms; 
how the Tien Wang’s ‘head is in the skies, while his feet are 
on the earth,’ and how little the other Wangs care for his 
authority.” ** 

Jen-kan does not seem to have gone to Nanking for a chance 
at power and wealth. In contrast to an earlier lack of enthusiasm, 
he now appeared to profess fervent zeal and enthusiasm for the 
Taiping ‘cause. During his stay in Hongkong, he had learned 
Western governmental methods and made many acquaintances 
among the foreigners. When he was appointed Prime Minister, 
he naturally thought of bettering the internal as well as the 
external situation. He compared himself to the famous Chou 
Kung, the brother of the first sovereign of the Chou Dynasty 
1027?-256 B.C.), who has been considered the author of the 
Rites of Chou and also the one responsible for laying the founda- 
tions of that long-lived dynasty. As his most important proposal 
along lines of Westernization, Jen-kan composed A New Work 
for Aid in Administration. In the words of a British representa- 
tive in China, this was a pamphlet “ advocating intercourse with 


°° After Jen-kan had converted him to Christianity, this man accompanied him to 
Nanking where he quickly became an important military figure; cf. LinDLEY, op. cit., 
pp. 347-354. At one point Jen-kan tells how the Ying Wang had written to him about 
the urgent Taiping need for institutionalization and centralization of authority; cf. T“ai- 
ping t‘ien-kuo shih-liao, p. 148 in “ Edict for Suggestions on Legislation and Govern- 
mental Organization” ( Wit Hla). 

36 In his “ Confession,” Jen-kan made complaints against Lin Shao-chang, the Chang 
Wang, and Li Hsiu-ch‘eng, two of the ablest military leaders the rebels had. 

87 Cf, Li Hsiu-ch‘eng’s “ Confession” in Lo Yung and Suen Tsu-chi, op. cit. or in 
T‘ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo, Il, p. 787 ff. 

88 Cf. BLAKISTON, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 
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foreigners on a footing of equality, the introduction of steam 
vessels, railways, and other western inventions and containing 
sounder and more enlightened views of Christianity.” ** It seems 
to have been the intention of Jen-kan to establish normal and 
even friendly relations with the Western powers and to advocate 
the adoption of reforms in internal administration. To accomplish 
his first purpose he planned to enlist the help of his missionary 
friends and expected through their friendship to reach an under- 
standing with the foreign powers. This accounts for Mr. Brucr’s 
report that “ Heung-jin (sic) has sent a copy of his pamphlet to 
the Protestant missionaries, and has invited them to join him at 
Soo-chow ” and that “ Heung-jin has also sent a letter to Mr. 
Meadows (British consul) , addressed jointly to the consuls of the 
Three Treaty Powers, through Mr. Jenkins, the Interpreter to 
the American Consulate, who has lately visited Soo-chow on a 
trading speculation.” *° All his efforts to cultivate better relations, 
however, came to nought.‘ Both the time and the means were 
ill-chosen. Missionaries who got to Nanking with hopes of doing 
Christian work among the Taipings found them “beyond the 
control of any human adviser,” ** and were appalled by the trav- 
esty of Christianity which the rebel religion represented. While 
grateful for Jen-kan’s friendship, they could hardly have been 
strong spokesmen for the regime upon their return. Even if they 
had been, the harm done by the Taipings to trade in the Yangtze 


°° Parliamentary Publications, 1861, House of Commons 66, Accts. and Papers 33 
(2754) “Correspondence respecting Affairs in China, 1859-60,” no. 51, p. 91, Mr. 
Bruce to Lord RussE tu. 

“° Ibid. 

“1 A few missionaries came but nothing definite or favorable was accomplished. 
Joseph Epxrins and Griffith JoHn went to see Jen-kan together in 1860, Joun himself 
making four visits in all to the Taipings during 1860-1861; cf. THompson, op. cit., 
122-148. William Murrueap of the London Missionary Society visited Nanking in 
January 1861; cf. Parliamentary Publications, 1862, House of Commons 68, Accts. & 
Papers $5 (2976), “Papers relating to the Rebellion in China and Trade in the 
Yang-Tze-Kiang River,” pp. 18-22, Encl. 2 in no. 7, letter by Mutrueap dated July 
18, 1861. Cf. also Lindesay Brine, The Taeping Rebellion in China (London, 1862), 
pp. 285-286. 

*? Taken from the full narrative of James Epxins’ visit to Nanking; cf. Jane R. 
Epxins, Chinese Scenes and People (London: Nisbet & Co., 1863), p. 274. 
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Valley could not be talked away. By 1860 the attitude of trade- 
sensitive British who were then concluding the second treaty 
settlement with the Manchu government was becoming more and 
more unfriendly, a fact well shown by the reports of Mr. Bruce, 
the chief British representative in China. Nor was the rebels’ 
care not to give offense to Westerners in the Shanghai area—a 
concern which the Kan Wang could not have avoided strength- 
ening—of any help.” 

During his first year in Nanking Jen-kan performed several 
other tasks besides the preparation and presentation of his politi- 
cal program to the T“ien Wang. He presided over the Taiping 
metropolitan examinations. He caused the re-naming of the de- 
gree titles.** He was also responsible for the modification of the 
Taiping calendar; the new version stipulated that 366 days would 
constitute a year and required that the months of every fortieth 
year all have twenty-eight days.** This was a needed correction. 
The original Taiping calendar had specified that the year consist 
of 366 days, with 30 days for the even months and 31 for the odd 
ones—a sufficiently sensible requirement—but had then decreed 
that the months of every fortieth year all contain 33 days. 

The first year he was premier Jen-kan claims ** to have formu- 
lated and written down a plan for Taiping generals to execute in 


“3 Tbid., p. 306. 

“* Cf. the Imperially Ordained Rules, etc., Hstao, op. cit. 9.7b ff. The titles Hsiu- 
ts‘ai, Pu-lin, Pa-kung, Chii-jen, Chin-shih, and Han-lin of the Ch‘ing system were 
changed in the order mentioned to Hsiu-shih F—e, Chiin-shih (FE-t-, Chieh-shih 
BEA-, Po-shih FRA (after 1860 Yiieh-shih #J-+), Ta-shih SB--, and Kuo-shih 
dt. Military ranks were changed to Ying-shih St, Meng-shih 5h -t:, Chuang- 
shih tt-b, and Wei-shih Jfu-:. The reasons that the changes were made are given 
briefly in the reference above and at length in the dialogue between Jen-kan and a 
former Manchu official in Ying-chieh kuei-chen, Hstao, op. cit. 10.14-20. 

45“ A new calendar for the eleventh year of the T“ai-pi‘ng t‘ien-kuo,” Hsrao, 
op. cit., 8. Jen-kan explained elsewhere at some length why all material that could 
encourage superstitious belief in lucky days or give a basis for foretelling the future 
had been eliminated; cf. Ying-chieh kuei-chen, Hst1ao, op. cit. 10.34-38. 

“* Jen-kan claims to have formulated the plan, written it down, and discussed it 
with Li Hsiu-ch‘eng. Cf. the Kan Wang’s “Confession” in Tai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo, II, 
p. 847 and a longer reference in Kuo, T“ai-p‘ing t‘ten-kuo shih-shih jih-chih, 1.655 and 
in I Ching 20 (Dec. 20, 1986), 11. Li Hsiu-ch‘eng does not say a word about Jen-kan’s 
part; cf. Lo, Chung Wang, 99. Kuo, op. cit., 655-678, records the sequence of events 
from the conception of the plan to its realization. 
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lifting the siege of Nanking. According to his plan the Taipings 
were to pretend to make an attack on Hangchow and Huchow so 
as to draw off the forces of the besieging imperialists and enable 
the rebels left in Nanking to fall upon the remaining besiegers. 
Jen-kan discussed the plan with Li Hsiu-ch‘eng who with others 
undertook its execution. The stratagem was very well executed 
and was successful. Deceived by the false move, the Manchu 
generals, Ho Ch‘un and Cuane Kuo-liang, as was hoped, dis- 
patched troops to the succor of the regions of Hangchow and Hu- 
chow whence their supplies came. As a result, in May 1860 the 
siege of the capital was lifted. If this successful plan can be 
ascribed to Hung, it was the only successful piece of military 
planning he did. All his other military projects ended in failure.‘ 

As suggested above, Jen-kan failed to accomplish anything 
tangible in the field of foreign policy, despite the fact that at his 
invitation, several Protestant missionaries came to see him and 
carried on discussions with him. Symbolic of these fruitless efforts 
to make use of missionary friendships was the arrival in Nanking 
in October 1860 of the Reverend Issachar J. Roserts, the former 
teacher of Hsiu-ch‘iian and Jen-kan. Seven years before, RoBERTS 
in his zeal to further the Gospel had tried to reach Nanking and 
had been refused permission by the American Commissioner. Now 
he was welcomed and given a residence near that of the Kan 
Wang but was given to understand that his religious advice was 
not needed. Instead, the 7*ien Wang gave him the temporal rank 
of Minister for Foreign Affairs and appointed him judge of all 
criminals belonging to the “outside countries,’’** appointments 
which Roserts repeatedly refused. Western visitors to Nanking 
all speak of meeting Roserts; he undoubtedly gave the rebels 
some assistance in their dealings with Westerners. His unhappy 
position at the time is described by the Rev. J. L. Hoxtmss, a 
missionary visitor. 

The Rev. Issachar Roberts . . . remains there still; but he entertains 


doubts . . . as to whether his duty requires him to continue in, or leave, that 
sphere of labour. His missionary teachings are not received as he would desire, 


“Cf. Jen-kan’s “ Confession” in Hsten, op. cit. or in T“ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo, II, p. 847. 
*° Cf. Epxins, Chinese Scenes and Peoples, p. 265. 
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and he has no inclination for the temporal honours and employment which the 
Tien Wang wishes to confer on him. He is justly offended at having had to 
kneel before the Tien Wang on the only occasion on which he was admitted 
to an audience, and disappointed at finding that the ‘ eighteen churches’ that 
he was assured would be opened at Nanking prove only to be rebel designa- 
tions for so many of their public offices.*® 


Finally a quarrel occurred with Jen-kan that ended their friend- 
ship and resulted in Roserts’ leaving Nanking precipitately. Jen- 
kan attacked Rosrrts’ servant in his presence and beat him so 
severely that Roserts thought he had been killed. The accusa- 
tion of murder® and Roserts’ completely disillusioned appraisal * 
of the Taipings, written Jan. 22, 1862, two days after his de- 
parture, were circulated among Westerners. There were no further 
visits of missionaries after this. After Rosrerts’ departure not 
only was it impossible to obtain help from missionary friends but 
other foreigners, hearing the details, began to criticize the Tai- 
pings. It had been the Taiping policy not to irritate Westerners, 
a policy that had had a certain amount of success. Now the grow- 
ing interest of the Taipings in the regions of Soochow and Shang- 
hai became increasingly incompatible with the trade interests of 
foreigners in the treaty ports of Shanghai, Hangchow, and Ningpo. 
The foreigners now saw that peaceful conditions throughout the 


*° Cf. Parliamentary Papers, 1862, House of Commons 68, Accts. & Papers 35 (2976) 
“Papers relating to the Rebellion in China and Trade in the Yangtze,” Parkes to 
Bruce, May 10, 1861, Incl. 1 in no. 10. 

5°Tt is unlikely that Jen-kan really murdered the servant boy, for even Roserts 
himself said later that he heard that the boy was still alive; cf. LinpLEy, op. cit., pp. 566- 
568. Brine is of the opinion that Roperts had been protecting his servant from 
punishment for a crime committed before he was hired by Roserts; cf. Brine, The 
Taeping Rebellion, p. 299. 

5? Cf. Parliamentary Papers, 1862, op. cit., MepHurst to Bruce, Incl. 6 in No. 44. 
The following is from Roserts’ valedictory. “ From having been the religious teacher of 
Hung Sow-chuen in 1847, and hoping that good . . . would result to the nation from 
his elevation, I have hitherto been a friend to his revolutionary movement, sus- 
taining it by words and deed . . . But after living among them fifteen months, and 
closely observing their proceedings . . . I have turned over an entirely new leaf, and 
am now as much opposed to them, for good reasons I think, as I ever was in favor 
of them. . . . I believe him (Hune MUsiu-ch‘iian) to be a crazy man, entirely unfit 
to rule without any organized government; nor is he, with his coolie Kings, capable 
of organizing a government of equal benefit to the people, of even the old Imperial 
government.” Roserts’ letter was forwarded to Lord Russet, British Foreign 
Minister. 
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hinterland were essential to the unimpeded flow of trade. Local 
trade ceased when the rebels were in the vicinity, whether or not 
the Taipings were polite to Westerners. Then, in 1862 the rebels 
came to the point of attempting to capture Shanghai; this an- 
tagonized the treaty powers beyond any chance of reconciliation. 
By the first part of 1862 Great Britain, the leading treaty power, 
had determined to support the Manchu government, with whom 
it had concluded the second treaty settlement, and to help it 
suppress the Rebellion.* 

As Premier, Hunc Jen-kan was unhappily also required to 
command troops outside Nanking. A troop commander without 
previous military experience, he almost always fared badly. Be- 
fore the fall of Anking in 1861 the Taipings had made great efforts 
to reinforce their forces within the city. Jen-kan himself led an 
army to Anking, but the Taiping forces were defeated, Anking was 
captured by the Imperials, and the province of Anhui was taken. 
This failure inflicted a very severe blow upon the rebels and put 
them in a precarious position. 1862 saw Jen-kan again rushing 
help to Taiping generals and again undergoing defeat.** Besides 
being inexperienced in it, the Kan Wang hated war, and tried on 
his excursions to make it as little terrible as possible.** It is not 
ironic that Jen-kan nevertheless wrote four pieces of advice for 
the fighting commanders on the essentials of conducting wars! * 

After 1862 the situation became steadily worse for the Tai- 
pings. The imperialist forces under Tsrenc Kuo-fan, after having 
recovered the areas along the Yangtze, established tight siege lines 
around the Taiping capital as they began the second and final 
investment of the city. Meanwhile, two other able imperialist 
generals, Lt Hung-chang and Tso Tsung-t‘ang, were successful in 


°? Parliamentary Publications, 1863, 78, “Further Papers Relating to the Rebellion 
in China” reveal the British government in active support of the Manchu government 
by the summer of 1862. 

°3 Cf. Kuo, op. cit., 2.908, 914-915, 918. 

°* Chiin-tzu shih-lu in T“ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo kuan-shu shih chung BARE KE 
KR SA+A, M1. 30-6 in Kuang-tung ts‘ung-shu ti-san-chi MRE ET A= 
[Kuang-tung Collectanea, No. 3]; cf. also Buaxkiston, op. cit. p. 50. 

55“ Ping-yao ssu-tse ” Fe-3t PY Fl] [“ Four Pieces of Advice on War ”] is reproduced 
following the last instalment of Tzu-cheng hsin-p‘ien in I Ching, 19 (Dec. 5, 1936), 
pp. 10-11. 
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their campaigns in Kiangsu and Chekiang. The days of the Tai- 
ping kingdom were numbered. In 1863 Jen-kan was ordered by 
special command to look after the T“ien Wang’s son. By this 
time he had already determined to stay with the Taiping cause 
to the end despite his premonition that the Rebellion was doomed. 
In a conversation with Forrest in 1861 he hinted that if the 
Manchu government showed mercy to the rebels, the Taiping 
leaders would hardly be able to keep their armies together.” As 
a man of loyalty he ignored his likely fate and belittled death. 

The final siege of Nanking lasted from May 1862 to July 19, 
1864. The rebel capital finally fell to forces under the command 
of Tsenc Kuo-ch‘iian, the younger brother of Tsena Kuo-fan. 
More than a month before the final capitulation Hune Hsiu- 
ch‘iian committed suicide, most probably after a fortnight’s ill- 
ness, leaving the throne to his half-grown son Hune Fu (Nov. 
1849—Nov. 18, 1864) , supported by Jen-kan and Li Hsiu-ch‘eng. 
On the fall of the capital, taking advantage of the confusion and 
chaos, Jen-kan succeeded in escaping. Though able to reach a 
point 500 miles southwest of Nanking, he was nevertheless taken 
by the Imperials at Kuang-ch‘ang, Kiangsi on October 9, 1864.°" 
Sixteen days later the young Hunea Fu was also captured. On 
Nov. 23 after having penned a statement for his captors Jen-kan 
was put to death. 


V. Hune Jen-kan’s Abortive Ideological Programs 


When Jen-kan was appointed Prime Minister soon after his 
arrival in Nanking, his foreign friends had great expectations 
of him. With his wide knowledge of Western administration and 
Christian theology, he was considered to be a man who could 
give helpful advice and influence the T“ien Wang in desirable 
directions. Jen-kan failed to live up to these expectations. Ac- 


5° Cf. BLAKISTON, op. cit. p. 50; also Curen, T'sa-chi, p. 282. Cuten tells how Jen- 
kan, understanding the precarious nature of the situation, asked permission of the 
T‘ien Wang to have his son appointed a leader of soldiers so that he might have a 
better chance of escape in the event of the collapse of the Rebellion. According to 
Cuten his son did escape. 

57 Cf. Kuo, T“ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo shih-shih jih-chih, p. 1104. 
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cording to early foreign reports Jen-kan as Premier was able to 
go freely into the 7‘ien Wang’s presence and was believed to be 
the second man in point of influence among the Taipings. This 
turned out to be untrue except for brief periods; as a rule others 
were more influential than he.** It then became apparent that 
the strong character of Hune Hsiu-ch‘iian was more than a match 
for the weaker will of the better-educated Jen-kan, with the result 
that the latter, far from influencing Hsiu-ch‘iian, had all he could 
do to avoid being influenced himself. Consequently, though the 
Kan Wang had ambitious plans and dreams of great reforms, 
under the circumstances he could do nothing but reluctantly let 
himself be dragged along by the “ incessant currents of life.” °° 
The following, illustrating the nature of what was reported to 
Westerners to be Jen-kan’s attitude toward the Tien Wang, is 
from a letter to Lord Russe. at the British Foreign Office from 
Frederick Bruce, British Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to China. The letter describes Hune Jen-kan and 
mentions his A New Work for Aid in Administration. “ He enter- 
tains the highest admiration for the talents and virtues of his 
relation the ‘ Heavenly King’ and faith in the revelations which 
he professes to receive from time to time of the Divine Will from 
the Divine Being himself.” ® We also have the following, written 
by Jen-kan in 1860 to a missionary friend Joseph Epxins: “On 
meeting with his [i.e., Pmy] relative, the Celestial King, and 
having conversations with him, he [i. e., ?I] was struck by the wis- 
dom and depth of his teaching, far transcending that of common 
men.” ** According to Chinese custom, a subordinate should be 
courteous to his superior. But if the quotations given are to be 


°° According to Li Hsiu-ch‘eng, the most influential leaders after the Heavenly King 
were, first, the son of Hstao Ch‘ao-kuei, the deceased Western King; second, the two 
elder brothers of Hune Hsiu-ch‘iian, Hune Jen-ta and Hune Jen-fa, called the Fu 
Wang and the An Wang respectively; and, third, Hunc Jen-kan. Cf. Li’s “Con- 
fession”” in Lo Yung and Suen Tsu-chi, op. cit. 74.12b. 

°°“ Hung-jen, well trained in Protestant theology, is compelled to defer to the 
despotic will of his relative, who will be regarded as inspired from heaven.” From 
Epxrns’ narrative of his visit to Nanking in Epxins, Chinese Scenes and People, p. 306. 

°°See footnote 39: “Correspondence, ete.,” p. 91. 

* Cf. Caren, Chin-t‘ien chih yu, pp. 185-186. The English translation is from 
LINDLEY, op. cit., p. 227. Reprinted in T“ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo, II, p. 727. 
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taken at anywhere near their face value, Jen-kan went far beyond 
the requirements of courtesy. He was not encouraging himself to 
take the initiative, and was certainly not encouraged to do so by 
the T“ien Wang. 

As the Rebellion drew to a close, it is known that Hune Hsiu- 
ch‘iian secluded himself more and more from his aides and sub- 
jects and refused to be concerned with the conduct of day to day 
affairs. Jen-kan lacked the independence of temperament de- 
manded for such a situation. He certainly was incapable of be- 
coming the kind of executive officer of the Rebellion that Yane 
Hsiu-ch‘ing, the Eastern King, had been before his death in 1857. 

It is hard to believe that a man of Jen-kan’s education sub- 
scribed to the truth of the 7‘ien Wang’s religious revelations or, 
in his own mind, went along with Hsiu-ch‘iian’s fantastic pre- 
sumptions. A report from MurrHeap, who had been given several 
Taiping religious writings to inspect, has the following: “I asked 
the Prime Minister (Jen-kan), on seeing these things (Taiping 
tracts) , if he believed them: he replied that he did not; but though 
the book was issued under his name, he was obliged to let it pass 
as it was the determination of the Prince (the T“ien Wang) to 
do so.” * 

By the last years of the Rebellion the highest leaders of the 
Taiping court circles, Jen-kan among them, surely realized that 
the Tien Wang’s mind was too dead set in ‘respect to religious 
matters to be influenced from the outside. But it is surprising 
that Jen-kan could compromise his integrity to the extent of 
failing to edit such a passage as the following from a late official 
document, the T'ai-p‘ing tien-jih. “... then (1844) Hune Jen- 
kan, the Kan Wang, took sick and saw a revelation. He said to 
the Master (the T*ien Wang) , ‘ You will ascend to the Imperial 
throne at the age of thirty-eight.’”°* The T“ai-p‘ing t‘ien-jih, 
though composed in 1848, was not issued in official form till 1862. 
Was the presence of such a reference to himself in this official 


°? Parliamentary Publications, 1862, House of Commons 63, Accts. and Papers 35 
(2976), “ Papers relating to the Rebellion in China and Trade in the Yang-Tze-Kiang 
River,” Encl. 2 in No. 7, p. 19, memorandum by the Rev. W. Murrueap. 

°°“ T‘ai-p‘ing t‘ien-jih,” I Ching, 16 (Oct. 20, 1986) .18. 
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document intended to justify the high position to which Jen-kan 
had been so rapidly elevated? If this was the motive, was it 
necessary for Jen-kan thus to buttress his position and compro- 
mise his own integrity? Part of the tragedy of Jen-kan’s situ- 
ation lies, of course, in the fact that his stronger cousin did not 
have the wit (or, by this time, even the wits) to exert his strength 
and back up his far better advised relative. 

Depsite his faults of character, Jen-kan had ambitions for the 
Taiping regime that went far beyond the establishment of friendly 
relations with Westerners and the correction of Taiping religious 
errors. Finding himself at the helm of a government conspicu- 
ously lacking in a domestic program, he strove to formulate a 
program that would embody the best of what he had learned of 
Western practices. He also was aware of the degree to which 
the iconoclastic Taiping religion impaired the strength of the 
Taiping cause by estranging and antagonizing the Chinese literati, 
the only source of educated personnel for a government of China. 
Accordingly, he made an appreciable effort to synthesize the 
essential doctrines of Confucianism and Taiping Christianity and 
win wider acceptance for the Taiping cause. Jen-kan worked 
virtually alone and it is not surprising that his efforts in both 
these directions failed. The ideas he developed, however, are 
worthy of examination, if only to give us a better picture of this 
Chinese pioneer at Westernization. 

In 1859 soon after his appointment to the premiership Hune 
Jen-kan presented a program designed to make Taiping China 
wealthy and powerful enough to gain an equal standing with 
other powers. This was the Tzu-cheng hsin-p‘ien [A New Work 
for Aid in Administration] to which we have already referred in 
the second paragraph of this study. A description of this remark- 
able document is in order at this point. 

The Tzu-cheng hsin-p‘ien is an authorized (chih-chiin H4E) , 
official document of the regime and is thus on the same level as 
the Taiping Bible and the Tien-t‘iao-shu KiK# [Book of the 
Laws of Heaven]. Like the latter it employs four levels for the 
elevation of characters in the body of the document with the two 
highest degrees of elevation honoring in ascending order Jesus 
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the Heavenly Elder Brother and God the Heavenly Father. The 
Tzu-cheng hsin-p‘ien is similar to the Taiping Bible in that type is 
set ten columns to the page, the maximum number of lines to the 
page employed in official documents of this type; like the Taiping 
Bible it is punctuated with inverted commas only. There are 
244 leaves, making this the size of an average ts‘e Wt; as Taiping 
official documents go, the pamphlet is of medium length. Hune 
Jen-kan’s new proposals begin with the 14th leaf and fill the 
following 7 leaves but the first 4 of these hold the material of 
most interest for the student of Westernization. 

A number of approving, marginal comments of the T“ien Wang 
himself form part or, rather, are printed with the text. To judge 
from the presence of these, Jen-kan’s composition received ready 
approval and was published promptly under date of 1859 with 
Jen-kan listed as the author, his surname preceded by one of his 
long, official titles. (See (1) in footnote 32.) There was no 
second edition. The only copy of the original, so far as can be 
presently ascertained, is in the Library of Cambridge University, 
England. 

Evidently the T'zu-cheng hsin-p‘ien was composed by Hune 
Jen-kan shortly after his arrival in Nanking; there is no evidence 
of his having brought it with him to Nanking and it is unlikely 
that he was sufficiently familiar with conditions within Taiping 
territory to make the suggestions he did before reaching the 
Taiping capital. As might be expected, the document shows the 
fresh impress of Jen-kan’s years in Hongkong. The freshness of 
these experiences in his mind coupled with hardly more than a 
preliminary understanding of Taiping problems may account in 
part for a certain air of naiveté in his approach. 

So far as content is concerned, the reader notes that Jen-kan’s 
proposals have as their model the administration of the advanced 
industrial, capitalist countries of the West. The Tzu-cheng hsin- 
p‘ien thus is quite unlike the other Taiping treatise of comparable 
importance, the T’ien-ch‘ao t‘ien-mou chih-tu KWHWRE [The 
Land System of the Heavenly Dynasty], published in 1853, a 
reform program drawn from Chinese sources with marked com- 


°* Reproduced in Hsrao, op. cit., p. 4. 
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munal and egalitarian provision for land redistribution and local 
political, economic, and social organizations. Appreciating the 
advantages of the growing Western industrial civilization, Jen-kan 
anticipated the Chinese reformers of the 1890’s in advocating the 
adoption of useful foreign institutions. Instead of opposing 
change, he took the position that change in due course of time was 
a necessity. Jen-kan spoke of “Three Precious Things.” The 
Christian belief was the most precious; useful things or inventions 
such as the steamship, the locomotive, the watch and the clock, 
the barometer, and the telescope came next; and the least precious 
really were the traditionally prized gold or jade. These ideas 
sprang from a mind which had thought a great deal about the 
new civilization of the West. 

Jen-kan’s program may be divided roughly into three sections: 
political, economic, and social. 

In the political section were the following proposals. Political 
authority first should be given to a centralized yet democratic 
government which should be responsive to public opinion. Though 
the operation of a centralized but democratic government usually 
requires political parties, Jen-kan himself frowned upon the party 
system, stating that the partisan spirit would impair the authority 
of the ruler. Political factions were to be banned till the nation 
had become wealthy, acquired a strong army, raised the moral 
standards of the people, established rail and steamship lines, and 
founded newspapers to expose selfish motives and corrupt prac- 
tices. While admirable, the American political system was not 
adaptable to the needs of the Heavenly Dynasty, even less so 
presumably the British parliamentary system which is not even 
mentioned. The important role of law in modern government was 
recognized, but law was to be made in the Chinese tradition by 
the administrator, not by a legislature. Those making the laws 
should be acquainted with the nature of the world and of man, 


°° Cf. P‘enc Tse-i, T‘ai-p‘ing t'ien-kuo ko-ming ssu-ch‘ao Vee: KPKRR 
ty FRR [The Dynamic Thought of the Tai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo] (Shanghai: Commercial 
Press, 1946), pp. 33-38. In our opinion Mr. P‘enc’s interpretation of Jen-kan’s ideas 
is somewhat misleading. For instance, in reference to Jen-kan’s proposals he uses 
phrases such as “democratic centralized system,” “institutions of public opinion,” 
and “protection of human rights.” (Cf. pp. 34-85.) 
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should know the political systems of other nations, and should 
have discernment. Group punishment was to be abolished in 
favor of individual responsibility for crime, the harshness of 
existing punishments mitigated, and a form of habeas corpus 
was to be installed as a feature of judicial procedure. Jen-kan’s 
particular interest in newspapers is reflected in the proposal to 
create in all the provinces reporting officials who would have the 
duty to gather impartially all local news. For the levels of local 
government a local police system and a local treasury were recom- 
mended. Nepotism and corruption were severely criticized. 

The Kan Wang’s proposals for political reform are unsystematic 
and in places naive, but they reveal sincere conviction of the value 
for China of Western institutions as well as some appreciation of 
the existing unfavorable circumstances for reform. 

Jen-kan’s admiration for the material achievements of the 
Western World are revealed in his economic proposals. In the 
field of transportation, railway trains are highly spoken of and 
the proposal is made for the construction of twenty-one railroads 
for the twenty-one provinces of Greater China. Equal attention 
is given to navigation with stress placed upon the invention of 
ships driven by various types of power, artificial and natural. 
As a stimulus for inventive minds, a patent system is advocated. 
Then, to increase and facilitate the circulation of wealth, the 
opening of mines and banks is recommended. The inauguration 
of postoffices and newspapers is proposed, the latter with the 
proviso that newspapermen are to be punished for printing false 
news. Special offices for the collection of taxes and customs and 
relief measures for flood-sufferers are to be established. Even the 
commercial insurance system of the West is recommended. The 
Kan Wang does not touch land-ownership and taxation in his 
writings, presumably because he thinks they are adequately treated 
in the Land System of the Heavenly Dynasty. Nor does he ex- 
plain whether he expects the communistic ownership of land (in 


°° Convicts were to be employed for construction work and provided with food 
and uniforms. Chained by one foot, two or three to a line, they were to be watched 
by guards with whips. Those condemned for minor offences were to be transferred to 
neighboring districts, those for major offenses to neighboring provinces in order to 
give them a chance to repent and to start a new life. 
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theory, at least) and the capitalistic ownership of commercial, 
manufacturing, and mining enterprises to coexist. Possibly he 
sees no contradiction between socialism in one section of the 
economy and laissez-faire in others. 

Jen-kan gives much attention to the banning and abolition of 
superstitious practices *’ and harmful habits. First would come 
the prohibition of smoking, whether of tobacco or opium, and of 
drinking, then the closing of both Buddhist and Taoist temples. 
These measures had appeared in earlier Taiping legislation. Bud- 
dhist and Taoist buildings were to be converted into chapels and 
their funds delivered to institutions such as hospitals. Geomancy 
was to be prohibited lest it interfere with exploitation of natural 
resources. Jen-kan would ban the staging of operatic plays and 
the observance of ceremonies intended to appease the evil spirits. 
Even loafing would be completely forbidden. Hospitals and chari- 
table institutions for the orphaned, the aged, the sick, and the 
deformed were to be built. Slavery, the sale of children, and the 
drowning of unwanted children were prohibited. Institutions such 
as hospitals and orphanages were to be supported by private not 
public charity. 

A comparison of the two documents The Land System of the 
Heavenly Dynasty and A New Work for Aid in Administration 
shows the contrast between the ideas of the individualistic, 
Western-minded Hune Jen-kan and those of other Taiping leaders. 
In their land regulations the latter stress the collective aspects 
of the people’s economic and social life. They advocate public 
ownership of land and the abolition of private property. In prac- 
tice The Land System of the Heavenly Dynasty was either not 
carried out or discarded. The failure to realize the land reform 
program can be ascribed to the incompetence of Taiping leaders, 
the shortage of administrators, and the powerful attachment of 
the Chinese people to the concept of private property. Also, as 
TENG Ssu-yii suggests, the Taipings were fighting so constantly 


°? The Kan Wang’s attitude toward superstition is well illustrated by his arguments 
against praying to the gods of the crops or ancient sages; cf. Hstao, op. cit. 10.82-84. 

°° The question of whether or not the land reform proposals were carried out needs 
further examination. 

°° Cf. Ssu-yii Tenc, New Light on the History of the Taiping Rebellion (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1950), pp. 70-74. 
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that there was never peace enough to give land reform a chance; 
Jen-kan’s plans likewise required peace for their execution. 

It is likely that A New Work for Aid in Administration was 
intended to win the sympathy of foreigners on one hand” and to 
appease and appeal to the Chinese literati on the other. Taiping 
appreciation and adoption of Western institutions plus a common 
belief in Christianity might easily produce better relations with 
Western powers. Hence, in this work Jen-kan recommended ab- 
stention from the use of insulting terms for foreigners, such as 
“barbarians” and “ foreign devils” (kuei-tzu). Foreign rela- 
tions, he said, should be conducted on the basis of equality. Part 
of his appeal for foreign sympathy depended upon how well Jen- 
kan could fulfil his intention of correcting religious errors. Per- 
sonally pious and admittedly well-equipped, the Kan Wang sought 
in various writings to rectify Taiping theology. In the course 
of his endeavour he caused the Beatitudes—a part of the Gospel 
previously slighted—to be engraved on stone” and erected in a 
prominent place in Nanking. The Old and New Testaments were 
studied by candidates taking the civil service examinations over 
which he presided. Far more than these efforts were required for 
success. He was attempting to modify the effect of ten years of 
instruction according to a set pattern,” a difficult task even had 
not the war with the imperial forces been in progress. Amid the 
constant warfare of the 1860’s it was doubtless impossible for his 


7°Mr. Bruce, the British Minister to China, certainly suspected him of this 
intention. Bruce says, “I rather look upon his pamphlet as a crafty device to conciliate 
the support and sympathy of the missionary body at the time when the insurgents 
meditated the seizure of Shanghae.” Cf. Parl. Papers, 1861, House of Commons 66, 
Accts. and Papers, 33, “Correspondence respecting Affairs in China,” Mr. Bruce to 
Lord RussE.t, Sept. 4, 1860. For Bruce’s later comment: “ His pamphlets served .. . 
to throw dust in the eyes of foreigners. .. .” Cf. Parl. Papers, 1862, House of Commons 
638, Accts. and Papers 35, “Further Papers relating to the Rebellion in China,” Mr. 
Bruce to Earl Russett dated March 4, 1862. 

71 A reproduction of a rubbing of the stone, eleven by nine feet in size, appears in 
Arthur Evans Movte, Half a Century in China (London, 1911), p. 30, and in Cuten, 
Tsa-chi, p. 220. Jen-kan himself wrote the large character fu Mig (“happy” or 
“blessed ””) that appeared prominently on the tablet. 

™? For this pattern cf. Ch. 5, “ What the Taipings Took,” and Ch. 6, “ What the 
Taipings Failed to Take,” in Eugene Powers BoarpMan, Christian Influence upon the 
Ideology of the Taiping Rebellion, 1851-1864 (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1952). 
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ideas to reach the audience for which they were intended. And, 
almost to the end, there remained the obstacle of Hune Hsiu- 
ch‘iian’s fanatical insistence upon his own priority as a source 
of religious truth. 

To appeal to the Chinese literati, Jen-kan harped on the racial 
theme, calling the Manchus foreign oppressors. Here he was 
repeating what Taiping leaders had said in their earliest docu- 
ments. But he also took a new line by warning the Chinese that 
continual civil strife would result in foreign intervention and even 
humiliation. He drew a picture of a wealthy and powerful China 
for the future. In the wording used he was very careful not to 
discredit Confucian principles by the use of even one derogatory 
expression. 

In his effort to enlist support from the literati, Jen-kan had to 
undo some of the earlier work of the Heavenly King and others 
in regard to Confucianism. Apparently he went to great lengths 
to harmonize Christian doctrine and Confucian principles. The 
relationship of the Taiping ideology to Confucianism has not 
been adequately studied, but it is well known that in the early 
years of the movement Hune Hsiu-ch‘iian was very serious in his 
suppression of study of the works of Confucius, Mencius,”* and 
other philosophers. This did not mean abolition of the traditional 
Chinese family system. Prominent in the first of the approved 
documents for teaching was the Yu-hsiieh-shih (Poems for the 
instruction of youth) , a collection replete with references to filial 
piety and the propriety of Confucian style relationships within 
the family.* After 1853 the Classics were revised so as to elimi- 
nate words and passages considered as usurping Taiping titles * 


*8 According to the confession of Huna Fu, the son of Huna Hsiu-ch‘iian, he was 
forbidden by his father to study the Classics. The confession is in Hsien, op. cit., 
vol. 2. In the document entitled Chao-shu kai-hsi pan hsing lun WREST B 
[On Affixing the Imperial Seal and Disseminating Edicts], the essay by Huanc Tsai- 
hsing RHR says the following: “. . . all books by Confucius, Mencius, and other 
philosophers, all perverted books and ideas, should be burned and not allowed to be on 
sale or stored for study. Punishment will be meted out to those who do not observe 
the order.” This is dated 1853. Cf. Hstao, op. cit. 4.1la under this title. 

4 Cf. Hstao, op. cit. 4. An English translation of this is in LinpLey, History of the 
Ti-Ping Revolution, pp. 832-837. 

76 Cf. T*ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo, IV, p. 439 ff. 
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or giving wrong religious implications.” By 1861 in the Taiping 
documents now available all the major Confucian Classics are 
quoted or referred to,’ but this may prove no more than the fact 
that the rebels could not escape dealing with the Classics if they 
wished to govern Chinese. It will take further research to deter- 
mine whether by the later 1850’s the insurgents were maintaining 
their original attitude or whether they had embarked before 
Hune Jen-kan’s appearance upon a combination of their brand 
of Christianity with Confucianism.” But there is enough evidence 
to show that with Jen-kan’s appearance in Nanking a strong 
trend began in the direction of compromise. 

We have mentioned how Jen-kan wrote his A New Work for 
Aid in Administration with an eye to the literati. In another 
pamphlet, the Ch‘in-ting ying-chieh kuei-chen KERR BR [Im- 
perially Ordained Conversion of the Brilliant to Truth], 1861, 
written by aides under his direction, Jen-kan showed his inten- 
tions even more clearly. Conversion of the Brilliant to Truth, a 
small brochure, purports to be the record of a dialogue between 
Jen-kan and a former high official in the Manchu government who 
surrendered to the Taipings. The dialogue contains answers to 
questions presumed to be in the minds of most Chinese literati. 
At the end of the book Jen-kan is represented as at last winning 
the official over to the rebel cause. The pamphlet was evidently 
prepared to explain common Taiping practices such as the title 


7° Cf. P‘ena Tai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo ko-ming ssu-ch‘ao, p. 98. 

77 Ibid., pp. 98-100 ff. 

*8In Kuo T‘ing-i, op. cit., pp. 185-193, Kuo ably refutes the statement made by 
Hstao I-shan that in later years the Taipings toned down their attacks on Confucian- 
ism as shown in the frequent use of classical quotations and stories in their later 
publications; cf. Hstao, op. cit. 1, post-face, 3b-4a. Hstao draws his conclusions from 
the difference between Taiping documents found in the British Museum and in 
Germany and the document “Imperially Ordained Rules Regulating the Ranks of 
Scholars, 1861.” Kuo, however, proves convincingly that the editions of the T“ai- 
ping chao-shu KPBS [Taiping Imperial Proclamations] found in Germany, upon 
which Hsrao relies, are earlier, not later, than those from the British Museum. Kuo, 
however, goes too far in seeking to disprove the existence of a later Taiping attempt 
to synthesize Christianity and Confucianism. In our opinion it is advisable to separate, 
as he does not, the controversy over editions of the “ T‘ai-p‘ing chao-shu” from the 
question of whether the Taipings made an attempt to arrange a compromise between 
their Christianity and Confucianism in the later years. 
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Heavenly King and the changed titles for candidates in the ex- 
amination system. Hune Jen-kan traced the origin of the title 
Heavenly King to the Ch‘un-ch‘iu [Annals of the State of Lu], 
supposedly written by Confucius.”* In explaining why the Tai- 
pings kept their hair long, Jen-kan gives the famous story of 
TsEnG Ts‘an, a disciple of Confucius.*° While attacking the super- 
stitious practices of scholars who worship idols, he says that the 
scholar should learn from Yao and Shun the virtues of filial piety, 
loyalty, and sincerity, and from Confucius and Mencius the vir- 
tues of benevolence, righteousness, truth, and moral excellence, 
instead of sacrificing to the images of these men.** In explaining 
the Taiping idea of God, Jen-kan expands the concept of the 
personal God of Christianity to include an impersonal God of 
nature *? similar to ideas of Heaven familiar to the Confucian 
scholar. Earlier, Taiping leaders had employed Confucian ethical 
doctrines in regulating the relationship between the sovereign and 
his subjects, and members of the family. Jen-kan goes further; he 
talks as though he is trying to reconstitute the Confucian ethical 
theory with its concept of jen (“ human-heartedness ”’) ,z (“ right- 
eousness ”’), shu (“tolerance ” or “ reciprocity ”), and the like.** 
Here we have a calculated return to Confucian ideas, a phenome- 
non incompatible with the earlier Taiping policy of suppression 
and ruthless iconoclasm. It may be added that in this small book 
Jen-kan does not fail to exploit the anti-Manchu racial issue. 
The trend toward compromise is apparent in another document 
issued the same year, the Ch‘in-ting shih-chieh tiao-li KRELW 
1&Pl [Imperially Ordained Rules For Regulating the Ranks of 
Scholars]. Within that document is included an article written 
at the order of Jen-kan by his aides. It is Ch‘iian-chieh shih-tzu 
wen WRLE-F3 [An Essay to Admonish the Scholars]. In this 
article there is an attempt to make a synthesis of Christianity 
and Confucianism. Scholars are advised to pay attention to the 
cultivation of their virtue and ability. To be virtuous is to wor- 
ship God, to help the Heavenly King in the cause, and to be 


7° Cf. “ The Conversion of the Brilliant to the Truth,” Hsrao, op. cit. 10.8a-b. 


8° Ibid. 28b. *? Ibid. 9b. 
*? Ibid. 31b. * Ibid. 81b, $2a. 
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loyal, honest, and temperate. To cultivate one’s virtue means to 
labor for the sake of God and the Taiping kingdom, to regulate 
the family and govern the country, and to make the whole king- 
dom peaceful and happy.®** The following two passages are quoted 
from Mencius: “ They only are men of education, who, without 
a certain livelihood, are able to maintain a fixed heart.” “To be 
above the power or riches and honors to make (one) dissipated, 
of poverty and mean condition to make (one) swerve from prin- 
ciple, and of power and force to make (one) bend.” ** Two pas- 
sages from other classics are quoted. Like those from Mencius 
they are termed “ ancient sayings.” *’ A quotation is included 
which is ascribed to St. Paul.** In one place the document says 
that “the Heavenly Father has previously decreed that it is not 
necessary to ban the books by Confucius and Mencius, many 
parts of which do correspond to the truth. As the truly holy 
Master has imperially sanctioned them, it is profitable to study 
them.” *° There is much other evidence, but the statements given 
illustrate sufficiently Jen-kan’s attempt at synthesis. 

It is possible that a reason for Hune Jen-kan’s action was the 
inherent value, historically speaking, of Confucianism to any 
regime that attempted to rule China. In 1857 the threat of the 
Eastern and Northern Kings to the authority of the T“ien Wang 
was overcome and the Assistant King, fearing their fate, left the 
movement with his followers. The earlier sharing of responsi- 
bility on the top levels was over and the Tien Wang reverted to 
ways of nepotism. At the same time, while continuing the pre- 
tensions of a theocrat, HunG also moved into a position more 
like that of the traditional Emperor of China than he had ever 
held before. Confucianism became, therefore, more congenial 
than before—as a sanction for Hsiu-ch‘iian’s greater reliance upon 
members of his own family and as the same-sort of reinforcement 
to the ruler’s authority as it is reported to have been for such 


** The original Chinese is from Imperially Ordained Rules, etc., Hstao, op. cit. 9.10b. 

85 Ibid. 10b-11a. 

°° Ibid. 11b-12a. James Leccr’s English translation is used. 

87 Ibid. 10b-11b. 

58 Ibid. 11b. It was impossible to locate this in available Chinese translations of 
the Bible. °° Ibid. 18a. 
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strong emperors as Han Wu-ti and Tang T“ai-tsung. It is, we 
daresay, not imputing too much to Jen-kan’s intellectual gifts to 
say that he realized the 7‘ien Wang’s altered position and per- 
ceived that the Confucian books could be used to help maintain 
the Tien Wang’s authority. The Confucian virtues of loyalty and 
filial piety became worth cultivating for Taipings—so long as 
Confucianism itself was not handled as a religion. Under the 
changed conditions of rule that obtained after 1857, Taiping Chris- 
tianity and Confucian principles of government became more 
compatible than they possibly could have been in the iconoclastic 
days of 1850, provided that the Taiping religion was not chal- 
lenged. Besides, to speak in a more practical vein, there was the 
outside possibility of appealing to the scholar class and the urgent 
necessity of winning greater popular support. 

It is obvious that the Taiping treatment of Confucianism de- 
serves extended treatment. We have had to content ourselves 
with an introduction to this interesting subject. 

The questions raised at the beginning of the article may now 
be answered. It is clear that Hune Jen-kan’s plans for the Tai- 
ping regime failed and his career as Prime Minister ended in 
tragedy. The family relationship with the fanatical Hune Hsiu- 
ch‘iian became a handicap for him. He was not an original thinker, 
he lacked the strength of character to match his talents and 
educational advantages, and he had almost no support from his 
contemporaries. By the time he became Prime Minister it was so 
late that the chances for success in any field—internal reform, 
favorable relations with Westerners, military operations—were 
slight. A far stronger person surrounded by enlightened sup- 
porters might have been unequal to his difficulties. These cir- 
cumstances notwithstanding, we must note Jen-kan’s loyalty to 
the rebel regime and praise his persistence. His activities entitle 
him to a place in the front rank of Chinese who tried in the 19th 
century to commend Western ideas to the attention of their 
countrymen. Among them he was unique in the strength of his 
missionary ties and understanding of Christianity and in his lack 
of ethnocentric resistance to Western ideas. His program remains 
one of the most interesting of early, Chinese-led attempts at 


Westernization. 
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A number of Chinese scholar-collectors in Old Peking cherished 
the inside-painted snuff bottles as delicate and refined examples 
of the two media most favoured in traditional Chinese art: paint- 
ing and calligraphy. They deeply appreciated the way in which 
the best bottle-artists had skilfully achieved on a miniature scale 
those difficult effects which were customarily produced on large 
scrolls, or on album leaves, after many years of practice, or the 
way in which they had been able to reproduce familiar odes or 
famous sayings, often in the distinctive hands of the original 
composers, patiently written backwards from the inside of the 
bottle.’ Indeed, the inside-painted snuff bottles actually do repre- 


? Although these inside-painted snuff bottles were so highly appreciated by Chinese 
collectors, they are not mentioned in the only book on snuff bottles in Chinese, the 
Pi-yen ts‘ung-k‘o BIE Ri, which contains four essays by various authors on the 
subject of snuff and bottles (the salient portions of which have been translated by the 
writer for future publication). This is because the first two essays were written in 
1869 and 1861, respectively, before this kind of bottle was invented; while the last two, 
which were done in 1902 and 1892, respectively, merely repeat the statements of the 
earlier ones, with almost no original material, so they do not mention the recent 
invention. 

As for Western literature: aside from brief statements in various catalogues of 
sales and exhibitions, the only material on the subject of the inside-painted snuff 
bottles is found in Berthold Laurer, Catalogue of a Collection of Ancient Chinese 
Snuff Bottles in the possession of Mrs. George T. Smith (Chicago, 1918) [hereafter 
abbreviated as Smith Catalogue], pp. 5 and 6, etc.; Mattoon M. Curtis, The Story 
of Snuff and Snuff Boxes (New York, 1935), p. 95, ff; and Henry C. Hrrr, Old Chinese 
Snuff Bottles (Bremerton, Wash., 1948), pp. 31 ff.; all of which contain false and mis- 
leading statements. In addition, Mr. Hirr compiled a pamphlet called, Register of 
Inside Painted Snuff Bottles (Bremerton, 1947), listing the names of all artists who 
had painted bottles in his collection and in those of his friends, together with the 
(undeciphered) cyclical dates on them and attempted copies of their inscriptions. The 
basic material in this article was first assembled by the writer, some years ago, to help 
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sent one of the last expressions of traditional Chinese painting 
and calligraphy, and they deserve to be studied as such. 

The subjects depicted on them have less direct appeal for 
Westerners, but Chinese and Westerners alike have been deeply 
intrigued by the puzzle element in these miniature productions. 
“How could the artists have managed to do this inside the 
bottle? ” is the usual question. Painting on the rear side of a 
piece of glass, so that the glass itself can protect the finished 
painting is a difficult enough task. The artist has to plan his 
composition in reverse, and then employ a reverse technique for 
applying the paints. All the “finishing touches ” have to be done 
first, before the application of the basic ground colours. This 
process used to be called “ back painting,” and it is sometimes 
referred to by its French name as “ églomisé work.” ’ 


Back painting in its simplest form does not seem to have 
reached China until the eighteenth century, when it was intro- 
duced by Europeans to Canton, and used there to make pictures 
for the foreign trade which soon became very popular back in 
Europe.* Not only the basic technique, but also the plate glass 
or mirrors on which these pictures were done had to be imported 
from European countries,‘ because the Chinese did not know the 
art of glass-blowing and generally manufactured glass in trans- 
lucent or opaque lumps of various colours, carving it as they did 
jade,® so they did not have clear glass on which they could paint. 


It is said that this technique of painting on the back of glass 


Mr. Hirt revise his Register, but Mr. Hirr was already in his last illness and passed 
away before he could make use of it. Extensive additions have since been made, 
based on research in the numerous public and private collections cited. 

* For a description of this process, and some account of the history of this art in 
the West, where it goes back to Classical Antiquity, cf. G. W. Ricuter and R. W. 
Smirn, “A Glass Bowl with the Judgment of Paris,” Burlington Magazine, Vol. 95 
(1935), esp. pp. 184-187. 

* Cf. R. S. Jenyns and M. Jourparn, “Chinese Pictures on Glass,” Apollo Annual, 
1948, p. 69-78. Cf. also, by the same authors, Chinese Export Art in the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1950), pp. 34-38. 

*Jenyns and Jourpatn, “Chinese Pictures on Glass,” pp. 70-72. This cites earlier 
sources to the effect that attempts to produce mirror glass in 18th century Canton 
had resulted in failure. 

°The chief center for this glass-making industry was Po-shan fi} {lf in Shantung 
province. 
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was practised at the Manchu Court in Peking by the versatile 
Brother CastiGLiong,’ and it lingered on in the capital for paint- 
ing on mirrors, but it does not seem to have been very extensively 
used there. Much later, Peking was the center of the art of 
painting inside snuff bottles, but, although the idea of painting 
inside snuff bottles may have been suggested by the earlier glass 
paintings, it must be emphasized that technically speaking there 
was absolutely no connection between these two forms of decora- 
tion, except for the fact that both were done on the rear side of 
glass. Not only the methods, but also the implements used were 
entirely different in each. This helps to account for the long time 
span between the introduction of back painting to China and the 
invention of a method for doing it inside a snuff bottle. 

Aside from the basic task of painting “ backwards,” the prob- 
lems were quite different. The snuff bottle artist had to depict 
more intricate subjects in a far more constricted area with more 
subtle colouring, and he had to accomplish this through a minute 
aperture seldom more than one-quarter of an inch in diameter, 
often less. Furthermore, he was using an entirely different form 
of paint, and had a particular problem in making it adhere to 
the glass. 

According to a popular tradition current among collectors, and 
described with great authority by Dr. Laursr, the snuff-bottle 
artist would lie on his back with his elbows firmly braced, holding 
the bottle up against a bright light in one hand while applying 
the paint with a brush held in the other.’ However, it has been 
impossible to find anyone who had actually observed a bottle 
painter lying down to work, and it now seems fairly likely that 
this explanation arose through a misunderstanding of the term 
“back painting,” which simply meant painting on the rear side 
of a piece of glass. Certainly, a reclining posture would have 
placed still further strain on an artist’s already-strained eyes. 
Furthermore, it would seem that no brush was used in the process. 
Apparently, the artists accomplished these fine paintings entirely 


° Jenyns and Jouratn, op. cit., p. 70. 
“Laurer, Smith Catalogue, “Introduction,” p. 6; repeated by M. M. Curtis, 
Story of Snuff, p. 95, and Hirt, Old Chinese Snuff Bottles, p. 31. 
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with the aid of slender wooden pens. Two of these that were 
brought back from Peking by a collector are about six and seven 
inches long, respectively. They have very thin handles, rec- 
tangular in cross section so that they would not turn in the hand 
and are very sharply bent near the end, where they were rounded 
and brought to an abrupt point.* 

Of course, the inner surface of the bottle—whether of glass or 
crystal,° or other transparent stones as described below—had to 
be previously prepared to receive the paint; because the snuff- 
bottle artists were working in water colours instead of the more 
adhesive European-style oil or gum pigments which had been 
used by the old Canton and Peking glass-painters. It would seem 
that the only oii-base paint used inside the snuff bottles was the 
vermillion for the artist’s seals, which frequently turned out badly. 


One of the long-standing “ mysteries ” regarding the technique 
of painting inside the snuff botles has been the question of just 
how the water-colour paints were caused to adhere to the smooth 
inner surface of glass or quartz. One explanation which appar- 
ently originated with Dr. Laursr, to be repeated by later writers, 
held that the artists had used a mixture of powered “ iron oxy- 
dul ” *° in water, shaken in the bottle for about half a day, until 
an inner coating was formed on the inner surface to serve as a 
base for the colours. Actually a few of the earlier bottles do 
seem to show evidence of not-too-successful experiments with 
precipitated grounds, having either a thin-rust-coloured layer, 
varying from a pale tan to pinkish brown,” or a light coating of 


® These are in the collection of Dr. Louis E. Wotrerz, having been given to him 
by Dr. Wm. B. Petrus, formerly head of the Language School in Peking. In a letter 
of Nov. 12, 1956, Dr. Perrus told the writer that he did not think any of this 
painting was done with a brush, but that all was done with the sharpened bent stick. 

* Laurer seems to have misunderstood the fact that both manufactured glass and 
natural rock crystal were used, and he says in the Smith Catalogue (p. 5), “The 
bottles used for this purpose are generally imported to Peking from Canton, and are 
made from the first quality of glass, called ‘rock crystal.’” 

2° This is an obsolete expression for magnetic iron oxide (Fe: O.). 

> Laurer, Smith Catalogue, pp. 5-6, repeated by Curtis, op. cit., p. 95, again by 
Hirt, Old Chinese Snuff Bottles, p. 31. 

** This should not be confused with the soft rust color imparted by fine-grained snuff 
still adhering to the insides of bottles which have been actually used. 
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a milky white substance. The use of these generally resulted in 
unintentional muddy or cloudy effects in the finished work. Such 
a method would inevitably prove impractical, because the precipi- 
tated chemical would tend to become soluble again in contact 
with the water in the paints as they were being applied. The 
only advantage in using it would be in the initial practice period, 
while the beginning artist was learning and perfecting the tech- 
nique, as he could simply wash out an early effort and try again.** 
Clearly, something more efficient was needed for more permanent 
work. 

Recent experiments by Eric Parkinson of the University 
Museum, in Philadelphia, on a broken snuff bottle of the standard 
inside-painted variety (lent from another collection) , have indi- 
cated that the method generally employed was a very different 
one.’* Instead of precipitating a thin layer of some chemical 
substance, on which to paint, an etching solution of some weak 
acid (probably hydrochloric acid) was apparently placed in the 
bottle long enough to eat away the inner surface lightly and uni- 
formly, thereby creating a frosted surface to which the paint could 
adhere. Continuous lines or broad flat applications of paint on 
this frosted surface would then overcome the refraction of the 
countless small irregularities, giving the coloured areas a bright, 
luminous quality and causing them to stand out boldly in contrast 
to the minutely granulated background. This is the reason for 
some of the most striking effects produced by the best of the 
snuff-bottle artists who had complete mastery of this medium. 

As the Chinese apparently did not know any methods of etch- 
ing glass before coming into contact with Western scientific 
achievements in the late 19th century, this technique must have 
been developed very late. For this reason alone, we could not 
expect to find inside-painted snuff bottles much before the last 
years of the nineteenth century. 


18 The solubility of the paintings in some of these bottles has provided the subject 
for many amusing tales—both true and apocryphal—regarding proud owners of inside- 
painted snuff bottles who wished to “wash out the dirty snuff,” and washed away 
the pictures with it! 

** The writer is very grateful to Eric Parkinson for his generous help with technical 
knowledge on this and other occasions. 
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Another limitation on the age of the inside-painted snuff bottles 
is provided by the subject matter of their paintings. Several of 
the best artists, in the eyes of Western collectors, including Ma 
Shao-hsiian 4527, who has been acclaimed as one of the earliest 
and best of the snuff-bottle painters, employed Western tech- 
niques of shading, and even occidental perspective, to a degree 
which would have been inconceivable in China before the native 
traditions began to crumble under the impact of the West in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century.’* Furthermore, some of 
their portrait studies were obviously copied directly from photo- 
graphs, as shown in Fig. 2, and photography did not take hold in 
China before it had been fully developed in the West, during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Therefore, the artists who 
did these portrait bottles could scarcely have done them much 
before 1900. 

These accumulated bits of evidence effectively disprove the 
persistent legends circulated by curators, dealers, and collectors, 
to the effect that the technique of painting the insides of snuff 
bottles must go back at least to the Ch‘ien-lung reign of the 
eighteenth century (1736-1795) ..° Such early dating would be 
completely untenable, even if we did not now have the more 
specific evidence for the time when they were produced, as dis- 
cussed below. 

For a long time, the precise dating of these inside-painted snuff 
bottles was a tantalizing puzzle. Because, although most of the 
good ones were duly signed and dated, by a relatively small 
number of artists whose similar choice of subjects and related 


*° It is true that some elements of Western perspective were introduced into China 
during the 18th century by Brother Casticiione and his fellow missionary artists at 
the Ch‘ien-lung court, in Peking, but these did not leave any lasting impression in 
native Chinese painting. The results of their work at that time had a quaint 18th 
century European quality, far removed from the photographic realism shown in many 
of the snuff-bottle portraits, and there is no observable connection between these 
two very different traditions. 

*® Curtis, Story of Snuff, p. 95; Hrrr, Old Chinese Snuff Bottles, p. 32; C. F. Yau, 
Exhibition of Chinese Snuff Bottles of the 17th and 18th Centuries from the Col- 
lection of Mr. and Mrs. Martin Schoen (New York, 1952) [hereafter called Schoen 
Catalogue}, “‘ Introduction ” by Pauline Srmmons, p. 4; and Sir Noel ArKELL, “ Chinese 
Snuff Bottles,” Apollo (June, 1956), p. 197; etc. 
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styles showed them to be more or less contemporaneous,*’ the 
signers used pairs of characters from a sixty-year cycle, which 
repeated; and nobody could tell for certain which particular 
sequence was being used. Such vagueness in dating made it 
impossible to refute without question the claim that the highly- 
prized snuff bottles of Ma Shao-hsiian were painted during the 
Ch’ien-lung period, and attributions to this effect continued to 
appear. For example, a recent catalogue published one of his 
bottles and translated the date as “ painted on the 5th June, 1777 
A.D.,” although such dating would have been most unlikely on 
stylistic grounds alone.** 

More than forty years ago, Dr. Laurer thought that he had 
finally located the dates of this artist in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. While cataloguing the George T. Smit Col- 
lection of Chinese snuff botles, now in the Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum, he reported finding one by Ma Shao-hsiian repro- 
ducing in fine calligraphy a poem bearing the date “second year 
of Tao-kuang,” which would correspond to the year 1822 in our 
Christian calendar.” 

However, when Ma Shao-hsiian signed his name at the end of 
the poem, he added the cyclical date i-wei Z# which does not 
correspond to the date of the poem itself. Dr. Laurer settled 
the matter to his own satisfaction by looking up the i wei year 
in the Tao-kuang reign, which corresponded to 1835, and pub- 
lished the bottle as having been painted in the latter year. He had 
overlooked two significant details. In the first place, it is un- 
likely that any artist would have waited thirteen years between 
painting a snuff bottle and signing it; *° and secondly, since the 


*7 Practically all of the well-painted bottles were signed, except for the porno- 
graphic ones as mentioned in note 73, below. This does not mean that every signed 
example is automatically good, but the unsigned ones are considered relatively 
worthless, no matter how fine their workmanship, and dated examples are naturally 
valued more than the undated. 

*®C. F. Yau, Schoen Catalogue, no. 38, p. 15, pictured on p. 16. Not only is the 
year wrong, as explained in the text below, but the artist did not cite any specific 
day; he merely said “ Midsummer.” 

1° Laurer, Smith Catalogue, no. 402, p. 55. 

2° However, the unfinished political portrait bottles in the Wotrerz Collection 
(described in the text below) give evidence that sometimes Ma Shao-hsiian might 
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year 1822 was the declared date of the composition of the poem, 
not the time of its reproduction on the bottle, it could have been 
copied any time after 1822—even many years after, in another 
cycle, as we shall see actually was the case. 

The Smitu Collection had a second snuff bottle by Ma Shao- 
hsiian which demonstrated that artist’s remarkable facility for 
representing in miniature various types of calligraphy, by de- 
picting a number of scraps of written and printed papers as 
though they had been scattered on a table top, similar to the 
example shown in Fig. 3. This one the artist had dated wu-hsii 
RK, and Dr. Laurer, still assuming that Ma Shao-hsiian had 
worked in the Tao-kuang reign, attributed it to the wu-hsii year 
of Tao-kuang, or 1838.” In doing this he failed to see two glaring 
anachronisms. One of the documents depicted bore the name of 
a popular Chinese national hero, Tso Tsung-t‘ang 7&7 5%%, but 
the latter was still a young man in 1838, and did not become 
famous until the second half of the nineteenth century.** Another 
item shown was an envelope with a Shanghai address, but Shang- 
hai did not become an important city until after the Treaty of 
Nanking in 1842 opened it as a port to foreign trade, so it would 
hardly have merited notice in 1838. 

The whole question was recently solved by the discovery that 
Ma Shao-hsiian had painted still another snuff bottle in the same 
year as the one last mentioned, but this time, on dating it, he 
had obligingly prefixed the cyclical characters (wu-hsii) by the 
name of the reign in which he was working, Kuang-hsii.”* This 
provided a precise date at last, because the wu-hsii year in the 


do one side—in this case, the portraits—leaving the other side with the calligraphy 
to be completed at another time. 

*? Laurer, Smith Catalogue, no. 403, p. 55. Another painting of exactly the same 
subject appears on a bottle by Ma in the Seattle Art Museum, done in the same year 
as the Chicago one. Both of these bottles have different subjects on the reverse, 
however, so they are not identical. 

*? Cf. the biography of Tso Tsung-t‘ang in A. W. Hummer (Editor), Eminent 
Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period, Vol. II (Washington, D.C., 1944), p. 762. 

*8 Wotrerz Collection, no. 1. It was after first seeing this snuff bottle in 1953 
that the writer outlined the system of chronology upon which this article is based, and 
sent it to Mr. Hirr for a possible revision of his Register, as mentioned in note 1, 


above. 
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reign of Kuang-hsii was equivalent to 1898 in our calendar. With 
the aid of this knowledge, it was then possible to compute the 
cyclical date on the first of the Chicago bottles, which turned out 
to have been painted in 1895, showing that the artist had been 
copying a poem written seventy-three years before. (Incidentally, 
the snuff bottle which the recent catalogue had ascribed to 1777 
was actually painted in 1897, two years after the one just dis- 
cussed.) 

The bottle by Ma Shao-hsiian precisely dated in correspondence 
to 1898 is in the collection of Dr. Louis E. Wotrerz, who was a 
professor of European languages at Yenching University, outside 
Peking.** Since this old capital was the center of the snuff-bottle 
painters’ art, as is attested by most of the inscriptions on the 
bottles themselves,”*> he had the opportunity to acquire a fine 
collection of more than a hundred examples, choosing them with 
taste and discrimination to represent the full range of the art. 


A second precisely-dated snuff bottle by Ma Shao-hsiian in the 
Wotrerz Collection is even more remarkable from an occidental 
point of view. Apparently painted to order for some German 
diplomat before the first World War, when Imperial Germany was 
still a formidable power in China, it bears on one side an excellent 
portrait of Kaiser Wilhelm II, apparently based on a photograph, 


**The writer is especially grateful to Dr. and Mrs. Wotrerz for their hospitality 
and kindness in making their collection available for study. 

*5Tn addition to the “German” snuff bottle, mentioned in the next paragraph of 
the text, on which Ma Shao-hsiian wrote out the place where he was painting, 
Peking, in roman letters, he and his fellow artists often added to their signature and 
date, Pei-ching 4ER (“Northern Capital,” our “ Peking”), yii Tu-men BOAB PA 
(lit., “at the gate to the Capital,” i.e., “in the Chinese City ”), or Ching-shih Bp 
or Ching-tu 24 (both meaning “The Capital,” referring to Peking). The char- 
acters for Ching-tu are also used by the Japanese to write Kydtd, a fact which has 
misled some collectors into thinking that the bottles-so inscribed might have been 
made in Japan for the China trade; but as far as we know this art was never 
practiced in Japan. Mr. Hirt’s statement in Old Chinese Snuff Bottles, p. 31, “It is 
reported such decoration was done in Canton,” probably merely refers to the old 
back-painting pictures made for export. There is no evidence that the painting inside 
snuff bottles was ever done in Canton; it was strictly a speciality of Peking. Others 
have also assumed that the old Cantonese art of glass-painting led to this one, but we 
have seen that the two arts had basic technical differences, and there was apparently 
no connection between them. 
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while the reverse has a dedication in German, reading: Seiner 
Majestit dem Deutschen Kaiser gewidmet, Ma Shao-hsiian, 
Peking, 1910.°° The inscription appears to have been copied from 
a model printed on a West European typewriter; it is in Roman 
letters, not in Gothic script. 

Now that the problem of fixing Ma’s time cycle has been settled 
by the finding of a precise Chinese reign date and an exact occi- 
dental date as well, it has been possible to trace the period of his 
productivity by checking the cyclical characters on other ex- 
amples of his work among the snuff bottles owned by Dr. WOLFERZ 
and others in various collections.” 

Dr. Wotrerz has a bottle signed Ma Shao-hsiian with a date 
corresponding to 1894, but instead of his regular seal it merely 
has two square spots of seal ink.** The workmanship is not very 
good, and yet it carries enough suggestion of his later style to 
make it seem plausible that this was just an early experimental 
effort while he was developing his technique. One can easily 
understand his reluctance at affixing his seal to a practice piece; 
in fact, he might not yet have had a real seal. 

In any case, Ma Shao-hsiian’s earliest examples of fine bottle- 
painting date from the year 1895, which should therefore be taken 
as the start of his working career.** He was apparently very 
active for the next sixteen years, after which he painted a few 
scattered examples, apparently culminating in a bottle painted in 
1923, done as a presentation piece for one of his relatives to give 
to a friend.** In fact, we shall see that his working years, from 


2° WotFerz Collection, B 26. This portrait is reproduced in another article by the 
writer in Oriental Art, Vol. 3 (1957). 

77 Other Ma Shao-hsiian bottles are found in the collections of Gerry P. Mack of 
Jackson Heights, N. Y., Ralph E. Batpwin of Grand Rapids, Michigan, and L. E. 
FrepericK of Tacoma, Wash. Still others are noted in Hitt’s Register, p. 1. Mr. 
Mack is now writing a beok on Chinese snuff bottles based on his own remarkable 
collection. The writer is particularly grateful to him for his kindness in furnishing 
some of the illustrations. 

*® Wotrerz Collection, B7. 

*°In this year he painted three bottles with the same picture, as described in the 
text below (refs. in notes 33, 34, 35). 

*° WotFerz Collection, no. 76. Dr. N. C. Suen, professor of Psychology at Yenching 
University, Peking, claimed to have in his own collection a bottle by Ma Shao-hsiian 
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1895 to 1923, came within a comparatively short time of spanning 
the high period of inside-painted snuff-bottle production. (See the 


final paragraph below.) 

Even after he had fully developed his technique, Ma Shao- 
hsiian was sometimes given to repeating certain pictures or ex- 
amples of fine calligraphy. For example, the picture of the two 
Ming ladies shown in Fig. 4, painted in 1901,*' closely resembles 
one on a bottle in a private Collection done in 1897; * while the 
butterfly scene shown in Fig. 1, painted in 1895,* also appears in 
identical form on examples in the Wo.rerz and George T. 
Smit Collections, both also done in that same year.** The cor- 
respondence of details in the two sets of pictures would suggest 
that the artist may have been copying actual paintings for each 
set.*> Perhaps, it was this tendency to repeat himself occasionally 
which caused certain Peking scholar-collectors to look down on 


9° 36 


him as a “ professional artist. 

In general, however, Ma Shao-hsiian’s work seems to have been 
quite original, with a wide range of subjects: individual and 
group portraits, animals, birds, and insects, classical landscapes, 
and rebus pictures.*’ And one rarely finds among his bottles any 
of the oft-repeated popular themes so frequently found on those 


dated 1929; but he may have confused him with Ma Shao-hsien who is known to 
have still been painting in 1929, and this matter cannot now be verified. Dr. SHEN 
mentioned this in a letter written to Mr. Hirr on September 29th, 1948, after seeing 
an issue of the Register in a friend’s house, criticizing some points and offering 
additional information. Considering this letter very important as an expression of 
views by a native collector, Mr. Hirt, who always accepted criticism gracefully, made 
a number of copies and circulated them among American collectors. Thus, Dr. SHEN’s 
statements have become part of the current lore regarding the inside-painted bottles. 
Some were new and helpful, and are duly credited here; others were mistaken (see 
notes 75, 91, and 94). 

*? British Museum, no. 1945-1-17-318. Photo courtesy of Mr. Hirt. 

*? Pictured in Yau, Schoen Catalogue, no. 38, p. 16. - 

°° Mack Collection, unnumbered. 

** Wo.rerz Collection, no. 22. Laurer, Smith Catalogue, no. 403; at present in the 
Chicago Museum of Natural History, no. 232408. 

*5 For a third example of Ma’s copying the same theme, see note 21 above and the 
accompanying text. 

*6 Comment by N. C. SHEN (ref. in note 30). 

*7 The rebus symbols are discussed under the work of Cu‘en Chung-san, in the 


text below. 
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of his contemporaries, such as pictures of the legendary Chung 
K‘uei £78, or the Tatar bowman, as shown in Figs. 5 and 6. 

He very often wrote in the title of the picture, especially if it 
were not immediately apparent. This labelling is very useful to 
the modern cataloguer or collector, particularly in the case of 
subjects difficult to make out such as “Lying on ice to catch 
fish,” ** or the rebus pictures, discussed below. However, this 
must have sometimes disappointed the owners of the bottles and 
their friends, who were thus deprived of the fun of guessing the 
theme or of deciphering for themselves the puns implicit in the 
rebus pictures. 

Ma Shao-hsiian’s ability to reproduce photographic portraits 
in miniature is also demonstrated on a remarkable series of snuff 
bottles in the Wotrerz Collection, one of which bears the por- 
trait of a Manchu imperial prince, with a somewhat satirical 
inscription, done in 1911, the year in which his dynasty col- 
lapsed.*® Nine others apparently depict chief figures in the tem- 
porary government which was appointed by the Court in the same 
year, as a last desperate attempt to stave off the revolution, 
including Ywan Shih-k‘ai #TEBL, who later became President of 
China.*° Only one of these other bottles has been fully completed 
with a signed inscription and date (1911) on the reverse. As this 
regime soon fell, after only a few months of shaky rule, it can 
easily be understood why Ma never finished the rest. Possibly 
they had been commissioned by a supporter of the dynasty who 
lost interest after it was destroyed. The sensitivity of the por- 
traits shows deep human understanding as well as consummate 
skill. 

It is probable that the portrait in Fig. 2—also undated, al- 
though it has been inscribed for presentation—was done slightly 
earlier, as the Ch‘ing official is represented in full Manchu Dy- 


PAIK 4 (or f#f, on one bottle); examples in the Wotrerz Collection, nos. 
1 and B30. Professor Derk Bopper kindly helped in locating the allusion. It refers to 
the story of Wane Hsiang SE.f>, one of the “Twenty-four Examples of Filial 
Piety,” as told in W. F. Mayers, Chinese Reader’s Manual (Shanghai and London, 
1924), pt. 1, no. 816, p. 263. It is quite possible that this motif carried other more 
topical allusions at the time of painting. 

°° WoLrerz Collection, B9. *° Wo.rerz Collection, B11. 
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nasty regalia. It would have helped greatly if the artist had 
added the names of the persons portrayed on his portrait bottles; 
but he doubtless assumed that they were too well-known to 
require it, or else he knew that the subjects or their close friends 
were to be the recipients, so no further identification was needed. 

Ma Shao-hsiian used either a single oval seal with Shao-hsiian 
“> written vertically in seal characters, or two small seals 
(usually square) with Shao and Hsiian shown individually. Some- 
times the latter were used separately on either side of a snuff 
bottle. Occasionally, on a presentation bottle, he would copy an 
inscription and sign it with the name of its author, perhaps even 
adding the other’s seals, while his own signature appeared on the 
reverse. (These do not seem to be corporate works by two people, 
as the fine writing shows his own handiwork.) In other cases, 
he might add his own seals after the other man’s name, to make it 
clear that he had actually painted the bottle, as he did on the one 
shown in Fig. 2 (reverse). However, the latter could be easily 
recognized as Ma’s work, even if he had neglected to add his seals, 
for no other artist of his time had such a talent for accurately 
reproducing a photograph. 

Ma Shao-hsiian is the most admired of the snuff-bottle artists 
among occidental collectors. Doubtless, this is partly because of 
his ability at Western-style portraiture and his frequent use of 
occidental principles in other paintings, which give his work a 
more immediate appeal for non-Chinese eyes. Nevertheless, he 
could be equally clever at rendering purely Chinese subjects, and 
his calligraphy was not surpassed by any of his contemporaries 
among the snuff bottle painters. Therefore, his productions were 
also highly valued in China, even by those who thought his work 
somewhat “commercial.” He has been described as the first of 
the snuff-bottle artists; but apparently he was not the first in 
time. Two painters preceded him, Cuov Lo-yiian #87 and 
Cuane Pao-t‘ien ete A. 

Dr. Wotrerz has four snuff bottles by Cuane Pao-t‘ien, all 
dated in correspondence to 1891," and two in other collections 


*? WotrFerz Collection, nos. 11, 13, 36, and B7. 
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were done in 1897 and 1903, respectively.*? He painted quite 
effective landscapes. He generally used a single seal, marked 
T‘ien yiu FAFN; but one bottle bears separate seals for Pao * 
and T“ien WM. His only predecessor, so far as we now know, was 
Cuov Lo-yiian. 

A small snuff bottle by Cuov Lo-yiian in the collection of Isaac 
Jackes, dated 1887, is apparently the oldest known example of 
this specialized art.** This early bottle is quite simply painted in 
black and sepia inks predominantly, but is notable for two things. 
First, it has on one side a small picture with an inscription ack- 
nowledging that the artist had copied the brushwork of Nan-t‘ien 
HH (i.e, Yin Nan-t‘ien {#RHH, or Yin Shou-p‘ing MRP 
1633-1690), one of the greatest painters of the early Ch‘ing 
Dynasty.** This precedent was often followed by later snuff- 
bottle artists, who frequently admitted in their accompanying 
inscriptions that they had been copying—or painting “in the 
manner of ”—some great artist of the past. Secondly, the reverse 
bears another well-written inscription dedicating the bottle to a 
friend, showing that it was a presentation piece, as so many of 
the later bottles also were. Thus, two later trends are already 
foreshadowed on this earliest known inside-painted snuff bottle, 
furnishing precedents for the artists who followed. In fact, 
whether or not Cuov Lo-yiian ever painted any still earlier bottles 
not yet discovered, he is now generally conceded to have been 
the first of the inside-bottle painters, and thus he was probably 
the founder of the whole “ school.” *° 

Dr. Wotrerz has other bottles from the hand of Cuov Lo-yiian 
dated in correspondence with 1888, 1889, and 1891, with eight 


*2In the collection of Isaac Jackes of Overbrook, Pa., no. 509, and the RaqpaLe 
Collection, Norristown, Pa., unnumbered. 

“° Jackes Collection, no. 506. 

“* Cf. Hume, Eminent Chinese, I, p. 960. 

“© Curtis, op. cit., p. 95 and Hirt, Old Chinese Snuff Bottles, p. $1, both refer to 
an apparently baseless tradition that the great artist Wu Tao-tzu SQ34-f- had 
originated the painting of pictures inside bottles. This seems just one more instance 
of the tendency to ascribe late inventions or discoveries to some great person of the 
past, to give them a traditional antiquity and enhanced prestige. 
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from 1892,*° which, judging by an equal number from the same 
year in other collections, must have marked the high point in his 
productive career. It would seem that this prodigious output in 
1892 probably weakened his eyesight or otherwise exhausted his 
talents, because I have only seen one authentic bottle by him 
with a later date: one now in the Newark Museum which he 
painted in the following year (1893) .‘7 Later dates which have 
been cited for him were apparently due either to confusion with 
the very inferior productions of Cuou Shao-yiian JJ277G who 
may have been a brother or close cousin (his work bears dates 
from 1904 to 1907, and are generally stamped with a seal marked 
Shao 2”) ,*° or else they were due to dates on the numerous for- 
geries purporting to be his work. 

It was more or less expected in China that outright forgeries 
would begin to appear whenever an artist in any medium attained 
fame and distinction among the scholar-collectors and connois- 
seurs. Moreover, in the case of any kind of painting—even snuff- 
bottle painting—copying the work of a former master, with or 
without acknowledging the fact, could be considered as a form of 
reverence or even flattery, rather than a misdemeanour; which 
further complicates the situation. However, with the inside- 
painted snuff bottles, as in the case of Chinese paintings in 
general, proper authentication of a given example can generally 
be determined by a careful examination of signature and seals. 

Cuovu Lo-yiian generally signed his name in full, frequently 
prefixing it with the name of his studio; ** although he sometimes 
used the abbreviation Lo-yiian when painting for a friend,®° and 


4° WoLFeRz Collection, nos. $34 (1888), 8 (1889), and 73 (1891), etc. Cleveland 
Art Museum also has a fine one from 1889 (no. 20-445). 

47 Newark Museum, no. C41.471c. 

*® The earliest known example of his work, in the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh 
(no. H90), was done in 1904. 

‘°Cuou Lo-yiian’s studio name was written with three characters, of which the 
last two were habitually greatly abbreviated. The first is ou rd “lotus root,” and 
the second is hsiang # “fragrance,” while the last is chai $f, the traditional word 
for “studio,” in its most reduced form. 

°°Mr. Hirr thought that there were two different artists, named CHov Lo-yiian 
and Lo Yiian, respectively, assigning them separate pages in his Register (pp. 7-9 
and 14, resp.). 
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occasionally signed a bottle Lo-yiian Chou shih STC AK. His 
earliest snuff bottles bear seals with the name Shih-t‘ien Al. 
literally “Stone Field,” which was apparently a hao or artist’s 
name that he used alternatively. On a bottle which he painted in 
1888, these characters are contained within a broad pointed leaf 
form; **? but more often they are simply shown vertically in an 
oval. He also used an oval seal inscribed Lo-yiian $870, another 
of similar shape which read Yiian yin JCFH, and still another with 
simply Yiian, all written in archaic seal style. One unusual ex- 
ample, on a bottle in the Philadelphia Art Museum, is a very 
large square seal reading Shan-yin Chou-shih WEAK, “Mr. 
Cuov in the shadow of the mountain,” which was doubtless an 
artist’s pseudonym.” 

The bottles attributed to Cuou Lo-yiian that appear to be 
forgeries are not only badly painted and carelessly signed, usually 
with merely Lo-yiian, but they generally have a false seal simply 
marked yin Fil, or a totally bogus one consisting of a mere blob 
or two of vermillion ink. 

It has not yet been possible to determine without question 
whether actual miniature seals were used to make the authentic 
artist’s seals. If so, they were presumably attached to long, 
slender curved handles, bent at the end, like the pens. However, 
from slight differences observed in similar seal impressions, it 
would seem more likely that they were generally simply painted 
in with vermillion seal ink. This remark applies to the seals of 
all the other snuff-bottle artists as well. 

Cuov Lo-yiian did not confine himself to painting on glass or 
crystal. Gerry P. Mack has a snuff bottle in amber which this 
artist painted in 1891,°* while the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh 
has another amber bottle (cloudy and opaque on the reverse, but 
painted on the clear obverse) which he did in the following year. 
These examples in an unusual substance show him to have been 


5? Philadelphia Art Museum, no. 44.20.652. 

52 Wo.rerz Collection, B34 (done in 1888). 
°° Philadelphia Museum of Art, no. 44.20.653. 
°¢ Unnumbered. 

5° Carnegie Museum, H56. 
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truly a pioneer with an inventive turn of mind, willing to experi- 
ment widely in investigating the possibilities of the new artistic 
medium. 

Cuovu Lo-yiian’s fondness for experimentation also expressed 
itself in the wide range of subjects he depicted. He was fond of 
doing still-life groups showing grotesque rocks, gnarled tree 
branches, and vases of flowers, or ancient bronzes, tiles, and other 
bibelots to delight the scholar-antiquarians. But he also did fine 
sketches of birds and plants, insects and fish, together with land- 
scapes and scenes involving human or animal figures. He seems 
to have originated the idea of reproducing scraps of old docu- 
ments, which was carried on so skilfully by Ma Shao-hsiian; and he 
apparently also invented the continuous landscape form of deco- 
ration inside snuff bottles, in which the view continues all the way 
around, with no apparent beginning and no end, giving the im- 
pres of an endless vista as one turns the bottle in one’s fingers. 
He did these in the small flat bottles as well as in the longer 
cylindrical ones to which this style was best fitted. One of the 
most beautiful examples of this technique is shown on a cylin- 
drical bottle in the Chicago Natural History Museum, which he 
painted in 1891.*° 

Because of Cuovu Lo-yiian’s skill and ingenuity, his work was 
very famous in Old Peking and highly prized by the scholar- 
collectors. However, the later connoisseurs in the old capital 
tended to class him and Ma Shao-hsiian as “ only professionals.” 
While they greatly admired the works of these two artists, they 
valued still more those of Trine Erh-ch‘ung T—1#, whom they 
considered as a fellow-scholar and an amateur.’ This attitude 
would appear to be more a revelation of snobbish prejudice than 
a valid art criticism. In the first place, various things about 
Cuov’s work, including the subjects he selected for depiction, 


°° Chicago Natural History Museum, no. 180390. Another in the Newark Museum 
is cited in note 47, above. 

57 This feeling is openly “arene in the letter of Dr. Suen, cited in note 30, above. 
The first character of Trna’s personal name can be pronounced as either chung or 
ch‘ung (Grtxs Dictionary, nos. 2876 and 2907). However, according to Dr. SHEn’s 
letter, T1nG used the latter, while Yea Chung-san and Cu‘enc Chung-san (mentioned 
below) used the former. 
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his fastidious use of different seals, and the fact that he usually 
preceded his signature by the name of his private studio, would 
suggest that he, too, had been a member of the scholar class. 
Furthermore, the examples of Trnc Erh-ch‘ung’s work as repre- 
sented in occidental collections, although they are very well done, 
do not seem to surpass either in technique or versatility those 
of his two great contemporaries. It is possible, of course, that his 
finest specimens stayed home in the hands of Peking collectors, 
but we can only judge his productions by those that are cur- 
rently available. 

Tinea Erh-ch‘ung’s exact dates are somewhat vague, as he did 
not always bother to add the date when he signed his work. How- 
ever, he was probably among the artists of the “ first generation ” 
because one of his bottles in the Wotrerz Collection was done in 
1899 and two were painted in 1902.°° He usually signed merely 
his given name, Erh-ch‘ung —‘#, sometimes prefixing it with the 
name of his studio, 7“ieh-yen-chai “4%, “The Iron Ink-slab 
Studio,” with the first and third characters excessively abbrevi- 
ated for convenience in writing. He generally used a broad oval 
seal with Erh-ch‘ung displayed horizontally, however a notable 
example in the WoLFrerz Collection has no less than three separate 
seals. Decorated with a fine painting admittedly “in the man- 
ner of Nan-t‘ien,” and an antiquarian still life depicting Chou 
bronzes, Han tiles, and specimens of ancient calligraphy, this 
bears his usual seal with Erh-ch‘ung, a small one with only his 
surname, TrnG, and another broad oval with Shih ku tii, which 
was doubtless a hao or artist’s name.*® 

Another good artist of that early period was Sun Hsing-wu 
#2. If there could possibly be any lingering doubts regarding 
the precise fixing of the general dating cycle for Ma Shao-hsiian 
and his fellow snuff-bottle artists, these should be set at rest by 
the fact that Sun also used the Kuang-hsii reign name on one of 
his bottles, preceding a cyclical date (keng-tzu Bt), to form a 
combination which precisely dates it to the year 1900 of our 
calendar. Furthermore, the bottle on which this appears, also in 


58 WoLFERz, nos. 35, 53, and Bl. 
5° Tbid., no. 53. °° Tbid., no. 27. 
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the Woxrerz Collection, is inscribed with a quotation dated 136 
A.D., providing one more indication that the date of a calli- 
graphic inscription has no real relation to the date of its repro- 
duction on a snuff bottle. His known works are few, and their 
dates range only from 1896 to 1900. His seals have either 
Hsing-wu 42%, or simply Hsing, written in a simplified seal 
script. 

Ma Shao-hsiian had another contemporary with a very similar 
name, Ma Shao-hsien #5#87E, who was also an excellent painter. 
In spite of the apparent similarity of their names, the two artists 
were probably not even close relatives, as even the first characters 
of their given names are different in Chinese, and brothers or 
near cousins would customarily share one character of their given 
names as well as their common surname. A snuff bottle by Ma 
Shao-hsien in the Wo.trerz Collection, bearing a cyclical date 
corresponding to 1901, is not only exquisitely painted, but has a 
strange luminous quality as though it had been done with some 
more transparent kind of paint than those used by the other snuff 
bottle artists of his time. 

Other bottles by Ma Shao-hsien, in other collections, go back 
to 1898,°° while two more in the possession of Dr. WoLrEerz show 
that he was still at work in 1929. These last two snuff bottles 
seem quite poor in comparison with his earlier ones. The paints 
—now of the standard type—are very bright, and the more garish 
color schemes suggest a failing eyesight, while the lines betray a 
less steady hand. But then, what hand and what eyes would not 
eventually show the strain of such an exacting art after some 
thirty-two years? His seals have either Shao-hsien #836, written 
vertically in seal characters within a large oval, or the same two 
characters shown separately in small squares, or simply Shao 
alone in a square frame. 


°: The earliest one, done in 1896, is a presentation bottle in the Racpate Collection 
(unnumbered). All the others are in the Wo.trerz Collection. 

°° Not numbered. 

°° The oldest is in the collection of Grace F. Wickes, pictured by Hirt, in Old 
Chinese Snuff Bottles, p. 35; where it is wrongly ascribed to Ma Shao-hsiian. He 
corrected this mistake in his Register, p. 4, where the example in question is listed 
along with several other bottles by Ma Shao-hsien. 

** Woxrerz Collection, 45 and 58. 
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A single snuff bottle in the Wo.rerz Collection, painted as a 
presentation piece in 1911, bears the name of Ma P‘u-ch‘en 4% 
#— °° This would seem to indicate that the Ma clan of Chinese 
Muslims had furnished several artists in this curious medium; 
although it is remotely possible that this was an alternative name 
of one of the other two, since Chinese artists in general quite 
commonly used several alternate names. The bottle in question 
has a continuous landscape, “in the brush style of Shih-ku 4 
4,” that is to say the great Early Ch‘ing langscape painter WANG 
Hui +# (1632-1717) .° Its fine painting and delicate calligraphy 
would seem to indicate a practiced hand, so it seems strange that 
we do not as yet have other examples by this artist. 

In contrast to this one-bottle artist, we have Yen Chung-san 
#{?= , who was so prolific that nearly all collections of inside- 
painted snuff bottles have examples of his work, usually several 
of them. He must have been a close contemporary of Ma Shao- 
hsiian and Ma Shao-hsien, as he began painting snuff bottles in 
1895,’ and from then on was extremely productive at least into 
the 1920’s; although some bottles signed by his name bear dates 
in the late 1940’s.°* This extremely long time-span—virtually 
impossible, considering the heavy strain on eyes, hands, and 
nerves, in this exacting work—can be explained by the fact that 
Yeu Chung-san had a son also living in Peking, who carried on 
his father’s work and habitually signed the latter’s name to snuff 
bottles which he himself had painted.*® As he worked in exactly 
the same style, we cannot now tell when the elder Yeu actually 
stopped working. 

In Old China it could have been considered as a form of filial 
piety for a son or a favourite disciple to work “ in the manner of ” 
a noted master, and even to sign the latter’s name to choice 
examples, as it displayed a proper reverence for the work of one’s 
predecessor, being self-effacing in the presence of his memory; 


®° Woxrerz Collection, no. 75. 

°° Hume, Eminent Chinese, Vol. II, pp. 823-24. 

°? Wotrerz Collection, nos. 6 and 9. 

°* Hirt’s Register lists two examples in private collections done in 1946 and 1948, 
respectively (p. 6, nos. 6 and 8). 

*° Testimony of N. C. Suen in the letter cited in note 30. 
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it was not considered as mere forgery, as we might regard it in 
the Occident. However, the copies under the name of the elder 
artist were not always very complimentary in this particular case, 
as much of the later work which must have been done by “ YEH 
Chung-san fils” tends to be quite obvious, carelessly rendered, 
and on occasion, frankly, bad. He also was capable of working in 
the styles of other snuff-bottle artists, and possibly he was not 
above signing their names as well. Meanwhile, still others were 
apparently falsely using the name Yen Chung-san, as it some- 
times appears badly written, without the customary seal.—Except 
in the case of some of the earliest bottles which appeared under 
this name, the Yen Chung-san seal generally has simply the word 
for seal, yin Fil, written vertically in the old seal style. 

The elder YEH apparently began as an excellent artist. A few 
examples of his early work show great skill and ability, and 
apparently he was aware of this, as he marked some of the choicer 
examples with a special seal. This bore a strange, archaic char- 
acter composed of a “cross potent ” inscribed in a square, with 
the “T-shaped” ends of the cross projecting out beyond the 
borders of the square, followed by the word yin written in an 
unusual fashion.” After these rather distinguished early efforts, 
the elder YEH’s style soon deteriorated as he began to work on 
what appears to have been a mass-production commercial basis. 
Here is a case where the denigrating epithet “ professional ” is well 
merited, although he sometimes rose above it. 

The wide span of subjects which appear depicted on the Yeu 
Chung-san bottles include scenes from historical folklore and 
drama,” birds, animals, fish, and children, and even Buddhas— 
the only direct appearance of a strictly religious theme in this 
otherwise highly secular art.’ This variety of themes is almost 


*°Examples in the Wotrerz Collection, nos. 9 and 64, and in the Museum of 
Eastern Art, Oxford, unnumbered. The latter is pictured in Fig. 5. 

™ A fine example of such a scene is pictured in Yavu’s Schoen Catalogue, p. 16, 
no. $7. Although it is duly signed Yeu Chung-san, and dated in correspondence to 
1909, the accompanying text (p. 15) attributes it to “Yeh Chung Kung,” and dates 
it in the Chia-ch‘ing reign, a century too early. 

*? These Buddha pictures may have been painted by the son, because of their 
late dates. One example in the Mack Collection (unnumbered) is dated 1922; another 
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matched by the broad range of substances used for the bottles 
themselves.”* In addition to glass, both colorless and tinted (es- 
pecially the brownish “amber glass”), the elder Yeu and his 
successor painted on rock crystal, true amber,” agate,”° chalce- 
dony,” fluorite,”’ smoky quartz,”® and even on rutilated quartz, 
which is popularly known as “hairy crystal.” “® Although agate 
and chalcedony are seldom even very translucent, the YEus care- 
fully selected stones of these varieties that had broad transparent 
bands in them, often using the adjoining, more opaque, white 


in the DrummMonp Collection, American Museum of Natural History (unnumbered), 
is dated 1929; while a third in the Jackes Collection (no. 527) was done in 1936. 

A fine painting by Ma Shao-hsiian in the Wotrerz Collection (no. 34, undated) 
pictures Buddha, Confucius and Lao-tzu, with very sensitive portraiture; but this 
was essentially a literary subject, not an icon. Several of the artists depicted the 
group of the Eight Taoist Immortals, but long before the end of the 19th century 
these had degenerated into mere luck symbols and no longer had any strong religious 
connotations. 

78 One of the few themes that do not appear on signed Yeu Chung-san bottles is a 
pornographic subject, yet one unsigned bottle in a private collection, painted in the 
style of the elder Yeu, shows a particularly flagrant example. He may well have 
done it himself, as he was most versatile, and at the same time sufficiently commercial- 
minded to paint anything that might please a patron. 

Such paintings, traditionally known as ch‘un-hua pies (“ spring pictures ”), usually 
representing couples in delicto flagrante, formed a recognized category of Chinese 
painting, so it is not especially surprising to find them on the painted bottles. Since 
snuff bottles in general were carried only by men, and were very personal possessions, 
customarily worn on the person, they would not be apt to be seen by others, unless 
the owner wished to show them to his intimate friends. However, such pictures were 
traditionally unsigned, as the artists did not care to be publicly identified with such 
work no matter how well it was painted. Bottles with such pictures are rare in 
American collections because of very strict customs laws against the importation 
of pornographic materials, but occasional examples can be found in private hands. 

74 A Yeu bottle in true amber is in the Mack Collection, dated 1920, unnumbered. 

7° Examples in the Mack Collection, dated 1916 and 1927, unnumbered. Dr. SHen 
in his letter to Mr. Hirt wrongly criticized the latter’s mention of inside-painted 
bottles in agate (in Old Chinese Snuff Bottles, p. $1), asserting that agate could not 
be used for this purpose. 

7° One in the Drummonp Collection, American Museum of Natural History, dated 
1914, unnumbered. 

77 Example in the Mack Collection, dated 1911, unnumbered. 

78 Numerous examples: one in the Mack Collection, dated 1922 (unnumbered); 
another in Princeton University Art Museum, no. 30-726, not dated. 

*° Example in Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, H 112, dated 1912. 
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or gray banding to give the effect of clouds or drifting mist, thus 
enhancing the effect of the painting. 

In a bottle made of rutilated quartz, now in the Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh, the elder Yeu painted goldfish swimming 
among pondweed, in such a way that the scene appears as though 
viewed underwater through the dark stems of reeds.*° Frequently, 
he and his son painted inside carved crystal, so that a bottle with 
lotus flowers and leaves worked in flat relief on its surface would 
reveal, behind them, a glimpse of fish swimming beneath other 
lotus plants.** 

Certain scenes from folklore and legend seem to have had an 
especial appeal for Yen and his son, and doubtless for their 
patrons, as well, or they would not have painted them so fre- 
quently. Many of these turn out to be illustrations of episodes 
from that strange book of wierd stories, the Liao-chai chih-i W 
HER, by P‘u Sung-ling iB. For some two centuries, this 
has delighted the Chinese literati, and, in the lifetime of the elder 
Yeu, it also became popular with foreigners in China, through 
Herbert Gizs’ translation of some of its better tales in Strange 
Stories from a Chinese Studio. 

These illustrations frequently appear—usually duly labelled— 
on separate bottles, done with the same general colouring and 
details, showing that the artists were probably copying them from 
a set of paintings or prints for an illustrated edition of this 
famous work. No less than six of the Yen Chung-san snuff 
bottles bear the scene of the poor scholar, Cu‘en Pi-chiao PR#% 
#&, watching from a hiding place with his servant, while the 
Princess of the Western Lake, Hsi-hu chu Pai, approaches on 
horseback with her attendants; however, on three of these, omis- 
sion of the water radical on the middle character causes the title 
to read, “ The Western Barbarian Princess ” (43>) , as though 
it were depicting another scene, from another tale, in which a Han 


8° Thid. 

** Example in the Jackes Collection, no. 510, dated 1930. Picture and carving did 
not always correspond. A bottle in the Carnegie Museum (N 114) is painted with 
goldfish and lotuses, but the outside is carved with plum blossoms and grass orchids, 
which have no connection with water. 
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court lady was in the act of leaving China to become the hostage- 
bride of the King of the Huns.*? The latter was also a popular 
subject with the snuff bottle artists and their patrons. If this 
wording was intentional, and not just a mistake in writing, it 
illustrates how easily the subject of a picture could be changed, 
by merely altering a word in the title. It also shows why the 
Yeus labelled their pictures, so that the viewers would know for 
certain what they were endeavouring to portray. 

At least six other Yeu bottles illustrate the story of Ch‘iao- 
niang 45%, which also is told in the Liao-chai chih-i,** and several 
others depict a scene from the one called Lru Hsing ##§,%* while 
many other tales from it are represented in single pictures. Per- 
haps, some of the latter will also be found to repeat, as more of 
these bottles come to light in private collections. The very fact 
that YEH and his son apparently found it profitable to paint 
numerous snuff bottles with episodes taken from this book is 
another indication of the great popularity which it enjoyed during 
the first half of the twentieth century. 

Several of the Yen Chung-san bottles depict Chung K‘uei # 
fii, the ‘Demon Queller,” with his sister in a wheel-chair on the 
reverse, both being served by tamed devils whom he had sub- 
dued (see Fig. 5) .*° As this last-mentioned subject seems to have 
been particularly popular during the first years of the present 
century, after the Boxer Rebellion, being used by other artists of 


*° Three examples in the Wo.Ferz Collection; two dated 1905 (one lacking the water 
radical on hu) the other undated. The original story of the Princess of the Western 
Lake is in ch. 8 of the Liao-chai chih-i. Gites has translated it as “The Princess 
of the Tung-t‘ing Lake ”; cf. Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, 8rd ed. (London, 
1916), no. 69, p. 290. 

8° Examples in the Museum of Eastern Art, Oxford, dated 1905 (unnumbered); 
in the British Museum, dated 1908 (no. 1936-4-13-58); and two in the Chicago Natural 
History Museum, dated 1916 and 1920 (nos. 232479 and 126535), etc. The original 
story is in the Liao-chai chih-i, ch. 2. 

** Examples in the Wotrerz Collection, dated 1929 (B29), and in the Museum of 
Eastern Art, Oxford (unnumbered, no date), etc. The original story is told in ibid., 
ch. 14. Neither of the latter was translated by Gites. 

*5TIn contrast to the typical examples, like the one shown in Fig. 5 from the 
Museum of Eastern Art, Oxford, (unnumbered), the U. S. National Museum, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has a Yeu bottle with Chung K‘uei on one side, but the picture of his 
sister on the reverse is replaced by another scene showing a buffalo boy (317621). 
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the same period, as well, it may have represented a covert ex- 
pression of the anti-Western feeling in China after the foreign 
occupation of Peking in 1900. For the devils who were depicted 
as serving the old Chinese deity and his sister were referred to 
by the same term (kuei 54) that was then slurringly applied to 
Westerners, and it is quite likely that he was being invoked to 
tame the foreign “ devils.” 

Another expression of political feeling may have been hidden 
in the elder Yrn’s depiction of a well-mounted Tatar turning back 
to shoot a bird in flight with his bow and arrow, while on the 
reverse a Chinese philosopher-sage patiently plods along on mule- 
back. (See Fig. 6)*° This combination suggests a subtle con- 
trast between the backward-looking “barbarian” and the on- 
pressing man of civilization, in a kind of Oriental version of the 
fable of the hare and the tortoise. This would have been quite 
applicable to conditions in China under the Manchu rule, es- 
pecially in the declining years of the Ch‘ing Dynasty, when these 
bottles were being painted. Each of these scenes was occasionally 
used independently by other artists, although the full irony was 
only expressed when both were shown together. Thanks to the 
courtesy of another snuff-bottle artist, Kuzr Hsiang-ku ##% 
4, who used the two pictures on separate bottles with inscriptions 
acknowledging their source, we know that the original paintings 
were done by Yun Nan-t‘ien, who had been the son of a Ming 
loyalist and who had himself refused to serve the Manchus; *’ so, 
even in their origin, the two pictures may have been intended as 
a subtle commentary on the alien rule. 

The original Yen Chung-san also seems to have been especially 
fond of depicting children. Many of the scenes were quite con- 
ventional: traditional school-room escapades, country children 
playing beside a river, and mischievous boys teasing the old monk 
Pu-tai, etc., but one is particularly interesting as illustrating 
foreign influence. This bottle, in the Chicago Art Institute, shows 


°° This bottle with both scenes, from the Museum of Eastern Art (unnumbered), is 
clea:iy marked with the elder Yen’s early seal. Dr. WouFerz has a similar one, with 
the same early seal, painted in 1895 (no. 9). 

8? Wotrerz Collection, nos. 10 and 19. For Yin Nan-t‘ien’s life, see ref. in note 44, 


above. 
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on one side several Chinese children blowing soap bubbles in 
occidental fashion, while on the other side two boys are speaking 
over a “ tin-can telephone.” It was done in 1915. 

Kuve Hsiang-ku #44, together with Kuan Yi-t‘ien WE 
and Pr Jung-chiu 4#4¢/t, represented the lesser artists of the 
early period of snuff-bottle painting. They occasionally did rather 
nice work but seldom showed any real distinction in style. Kurt 
Hsiang-ku, whose signature is always written so hastily that the 
second character is unreadable,®® did several bottles between 1895 
and 1900, including two portraying the Eight Immortals, as well 
as the ones of the old Chinese philosopher and the Tatar bowman, 
previously mentioned.* His seals are quite illegible. 

Kuan Yii-t‘ien seems to have been a purely commercial painter, 
who produced on quite a large scale, doing landscapes, figure 
studies, and bird and flower paintings, especially, seldom bother- 
ing to date his work.** The Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto 
has no less than fourteen examples of his painting on snuff bottles 
and the larger snuff jars, none of which are dated; but from ex- 
amples in other collections, dated in correspondence with 1895, 
1898 and 1907, respectively, we know that he was working around 
the turn of the century.” He used a single oval seal with Yii-t‘ien 
£8 shown vertically, or two smaller ones with the same char- 
acters used separately. Sometimes he merely used these seals 
without his signature. 

Pr Jung-chiu painted a number of snuff bottles of varying 


88 Chicago Art Institute, unnumbered. 

8° One of Dr. Wotrerz’ Chinese students, helping to catalogue his collection, said 
that the first syllable of the artist’s given name was Hsiang, as shown, although the 
signatures are not decipherable. 

°° Kuei’s earliest bottle, done in 1895, is in the Royal Ontario Museum of Archae- 
ology, Toronto (N. B. 6069), and others are in the Woirerz and Mack Collections. 
For a comment on the Eight Immortals, see note 72. 

* Dr. SHEN in his letter (note 30, above) criticized Mr. Hirr for using the name 
Kuan; he thought it should be read Jun PA]. However, Jun is not a regular Chinese 
surname, and, furthermore, a snuff bottle by this artist in the Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh, is clearly signed with the character Kuan in its commonly abbreviated 
form. 

°? Kuan’s oldest known bottle, done in 1895, is in the writer’s collection. Other 
dated ones are in the Wotrerz Collection (no. 77, 1898), and Princeton University 
Art Museum (86-655, 1907). 
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quality in the years between 1894 and 1908,** often signing them 
by his given name alone.** A particularly fine example, done in 
1908, in the American Museum of Natural History, has a con- 
tinuous landscape showing a mountain scene with a long file of 
riders winding along an endless trail. On slowly rotating it, one 
gets an impression of a band of travellers winding on and on into 
eternity—a clever tour de force.” Another bottle with a con- 
tinuous landscape is inscribed “in the manner of Shih-t‘ien.” 
The artist may have been referring to Cuov Lo-yiian, who used 
that pseudonym, as we have seen, but more likely he was referring 
back to the still more famous Ming artist SHen Chou wJél (1427- 
1509) , who also used this name.” 

Towards the end of his career, P1 Jung-chiu painted a series of 
snuff bottles which were made with one or more layers of coloured 
glass moulded over plain glass, with the outer layers later ground 
away so as to leave narrow red or black frames for the floral or 
still-life arrangements which he painted on the back of the plain 
glass within. These were generally rather carelessly rendered, and 
he seldom bothered to date them, but they are characteristic of 
his work.** 

The Newark Museum has two extremely handsome landscape 
bottles signed Hsin T‘ing 14, one of which was done in 1902, 
while the other is undated.*® This sounds like a Chinese given 
name, though it might possibly be the personal name of a Manchu 
scholar-artist. The painter is otherwise unknown. His trees and 
mountains are notable for an extraordinary shade of blue-green 
which gives the landscapes a very distinctive quality. 

In the third rank among the early snuff-bottle artists, one 


°° P1’s earliest example is in the Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, no. 258. g 

°* Dr. SHEN, in his letter to Mr. Hirr (note 30, above), cited an artist named Juna 
Chiu, apparently unaware that this was just the given name of Pr Jung-chiu. 

°° In the regular Chinese Gallery, American Museum of Natural History, unnumbered. 

°° Wo.rerz Collection, no. 51. 

°7 Cf. HumMe., Eminent Chinese, II, p. 828, under Wana Hui. 

°° Several examples in the Chinese Gallery, American Museum of Natural History, 
as well as in the Wo.trerz and Jackes collections. 

°° Newark Museum, nos. 20.943¢ and 945c. 
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could place several painters who were working at the end of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth, such as 
Po Lang-ch‘en HM) who did rather crude landscapes, two of 
which are dated from 1894 and 1896, respectively; *°° Yung-shou 
T‘ien *#H (his name sounds more like a hao or artist’s pseu- 
donym than a proper name) , one of whose bottles was painted in 
1898; ** and another individual whose actual name is unknown. 
The last-mentioned painter simply signed his work with a hastily 
written “ grass character,” resembling an Arabic numeral three, 
flat on top and curled in below. This anonymous one was not a 
very good artist, but he occasionally achieved a happy effect with 
great economy of line, as is shown by a small painting of a sage 
on muleback in a bottle at the American Museum of Natural 
History.’” His few extant works date from the years 1899 and 
1901.‘ To this same period probably belonged two other lesser 
artists, K‘uer Te-t‘ien S4@@H) ** and T‘anc Tzu-ch‘uan BY 
Jil 2°* neither of whom left any dated bottles as far as we know. 
The latter seems to have painted on a thin white layer of some 
precipitated substance—not very successfully. 

The “second generation ” had two rather outstanding artists, 
Menc Tzu-shou i 4%¢ and Cu‘en Chung-san BR(P=. The latter 
must not be confused with YEH Chung-san (the elder), who was 
painting at the same time since his work apparently spanned both 
generations.*°° Luckily, both Yen and Cn‘en, unlike some of 
their contemporaries, habitually signed their names in full, thus 


100 Jackes Collection, nos. 502, 535, respectively. 

101 Hitt’s Register, p. 12, no. 1. 

12 Tinnumbered, dated 1901. 

103 One in the Newark Museum (C41.37a) is dated 1899; another in the Princeton 
University Art Museum (36-659) is dated 1899; and in addition to the one cited in 
the previous note from 1901, Hirt’s Register has another from the same year (p. 17, 
barely decipherable from his transcription) . 

104 Example in Wotrerz Collection, no. 7, and another cited in Hirt’s Register, 
p. 18, both undated. 

105 Wo.rerz, B28, and another in the DrumMonp Collection, American Museum of 
Natural History, unnumbered. 

106 Mr. Hirt fell into a common trap when he listed under Yen Chung-san’s name 
in his Register (p. 5, no. 5) a bottle by Cu‘en Chung-san with one of the latter’s 
characteristic presentation inscriptions. 
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sparing us the further confusion that would have resulted if either 
had used the common given name alone. 

Mena Tzu-shou seems to have begun as a painter of fish, doing 
minute studies of carp, fancy goldfish, darting schools of white- 
bait, and the succulent and auspicious mandarin fish.” Later, he 
showed his greater versatility by painting very representative 
landscapes in the traditional Chinese manner, as well as portraits 
of some of the leading Peking actors in a semi-photographic 
Western style.’> He was also adept at calligraphy. He generally 
used a seal with Tzu-shou *5€ written in modified seal-script, 
having the characters placed horizontally in a broad oval or rec- 
tangle. The known examples of his work range from 1904 to 
1914,'°° 

Cu‘eN Chung-san painted a number of snuff bottles between 
the years 1907 and 1918,"*° particularly landscapes and scenes con- 
taining horses, which he could draw exceedingly well. One notable 
example in the WoLrerz Collection shows on one side a strong 
man struggling with a powerful stallion who rears up at the end of 
a long rope, resisting all efforts to control him; while the reverse 
shows the same pair years later, the old man plodding along with 
his pipe in his hand, followed willingly by the now-decrepit 
horse.’* He also did a fine scene of the “ Western Barbarian 
Princess,” *** and two differing studies of Chung K‘uei on presen- 
tation pieces.*** Three bottles of his, two from 1908 and one done 
in 1912, all depict the same scene, a village inn at evening, which 
indicates a tendency toward mass production; *** but, in general, 
his work seems to have been original. Sometimes it was even 
distinguished, as shown in a series of insect studies, several of 
which are now in the Wotrerz Collection. 


1°7 His earliest example is a painting of goldfish in amber glass in the Chicago 
Art Institute, dated 1904 (unnumbered). 

108 WoLFERZ, nos. 2, 3, 54, 78, and B2. 

10° See note 107 for his earliest; his latest dated one (1914) is in the Wotrerz 
Collection, no. 3. 

44°'The writer has one of Cu‘en’s bottles with a continuous landscape, dated 1907, 
his earliest known work; while the Wotrerz Collection has nine more dated ones, 
ranging from 1908 to 1918 (two from the latter year), and two undated. 

11 Wo.Ferz, B33. 18 Tbid., nos. 18 and B12. 

112 Tbid., no number. 14 Ibid., no. 20, and Jacxes Collection nos. 508 and 516. 
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Cu‘en Chung-san’s originality and sense of humor are perhaps 
best exhibited in his rebus bottles. One of these shows a monkey 
plagued by wasps, making a familiar pun on an auspicious phrase, 
to wish that the recipient might become a marquis (feng hou We fk 
for #}®) ° The only other recognizable rebus pictures on snuff 
bottles now in Western collections are found among the works of 
Ma Shao-hsiian *** and Kuan Yii-t‘ien."” This comparative scar- 
city seems rather odd, in view of the prevailing spirit of the times, 
since puns and rebuses were very popular subjects in the other 
arts during the closing years of the Ch‘ing Dynasty.*** This might 
be accounted for in two ways. First, some of the other bottles 
may actually bear pun-pictures which are so subtle that they can 
no longer be easily read. This seems likely in the case of the 
occasional, rather illogical groupings of plants with animals and 
inanimate objects which have no other obvious reasons for being 
shown together; especially since some of these strange combina- 
tions occasionally appear on the reverse side of bottles bearing 
known rebuses, where the association would imply that they 
must be rebus pictures too."*® Secondly, the relative scarcity of 
rebuses on snuff bottles in Western collections could be accounted 
for by the fact that this form of communication was generally 
neither understood nor appreciated by the occidental collectors, 
who would therefore quite naturally have tended to pass them 
over in favour of other subjects with greater immediate appeal. 
It seems likely, however, that in time, with further study, more 
of the rebus pictures will appear and be deciphered, to add to our 


715 WoLrerz Collection, no. 12. 

116 Tbid., nos. 68, 74, et al. 

117 The bottle in the writer’s collection referred to in note 92. 

448 Cf. S. Cammann, China’s Dragon Robes (New York, 1952), pp. 100-107. 

21° For example, one of Cu‘en Chung-san’s bottles in the Wotrerz Collection (no. 4), 
done in 1911, has on one side a picture of a crazy monkey teasing a horse, a familiar 
pun on ma shang feng hou Fe ES} (FS_EIMHK), another reference to the hope 
of becoming a marquis, while the reverse has a rather complicated picture of two 
rock quail and a pekinese dog with other objects, a combination that would seem 
rather illogical, unless it, too, had been assembled to make a rebus. It is also possible 
that the numerous pictures of goldfish by Yen Chung-san and Menoa Tzu-shou, and 
others, were intended to form puns on the auspicious phrase chin yii mang t‘an(g) 
EWS (RRM). In the latter connection, cf. Nozaxr Seikin EPR PRIT 
Kisshé zuan kaidai Fi ETA SR ARRA (Tientsin, 1928), no. 92, pp. $14-815. 
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growing vocabulary for the language of puns, which was so highly 
developed in the later half of the Ch‘ing dynasty. 

Among the last, and by far the worst of the snuff-bottle painters 
were YunG Shou-t‘ien *5¢H and Hsien Shao-fu #2. Yune’s 
bottles are often crude in line and garish in colour, blatantly 
commercial products. He tended to paint in oversized snuff 
bottles with wider necks or bulging snuff jars, which were easier 
to do because of the larger apertures, although the greater scale 
tended to magnify defects in workmanship. He rarely dated them. 
His only dated examples were painted between 1913 and 1923,’ 
although he seems to have continued to work long after that 
period. He specialized in traditional battle scenes from Chinese 
folklore and legend, especially episodes from the “Tales of the 
Three Kingdoms” (San-Kuo chih =Bi&), showing mounted 
warriors locked in combat. He should not be confused with the 
earlier artist, Yung-shou t‘ien, whose similar sounding name was 
written with a different middle character (##).12 Unlike the 
latter, he never had a personal seal of his own, merely using a 
splash or two of red paint, if anything. 

Hstrn Shao-fu came very late. His only dated bottles were 
painted in 1936 and ’37, just before the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese War.’ He used the traditional small-sized bottles al- 
though the trend had been toward progressively more bulky ones. 
Apparently he was trying to satisfy the demand of foreign tourists 
for the original type of “ puzzle bottles,” as snuff bottles of any 
kind had ceased to have any practical use in China after the 
large-scale importation of foreign cigarettes began, about the 
second decade of the century.’** The pictures in his bottles were 


12° Yunq’s earliest known example, done in 1918, is in the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto (N.B. 6054), and his latest, dated 1928, is, in the hands of George M. 
JUERGENS, in New York City. 

122 Cf. text above, and Hirt’s Register, p. 12. 

222 Jacxes Collection, no. 504, done in 1936, and two others in the collection of the 
Reverend Stephen Pyrite, New York City, painted in 1986 and 1937, respectively. 
Sometimes crude examples of his work can be found in modern shops selling Chinese 
wares, inscribed “ made in China,” a sure sign that they were recently produced. 

+28 Though snuff bottles ceased to be used in China after about 1910, the social use 
of Chinese snuff bottles, for the exchange of amenities, continued in Inner Mongolia 
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pathetic travesties of the traditional subjects used earlier, as 
though he had been trying to imitate the good artists of the past 
without possessing the technical skill to do it successfully. Often 
he did not bother to comply with tradition to the extent of using 
even a simulated seal; otherwise, he just added a dot or two of 
red paint. 

The only other known artist of this final period of snuff-boitle 
painting was the son of Yeu Chung-san, who seems to have been 
the last to work in this tradition. His last known bottle was done 
in 1948, still signed by his father’s name and the latter’s yin seal.** 
YeEu’s son was probably equally as commercial as his contem- 
poraries in producing snuff bottles for the foreign trade; but at 
least he had some talent, which occasionally enabled him to pro- 
duce quite satisfactory results, even though he lacked the highly 
controlled line and the subtle colour sense of some of the earlier 
masters. 

This concludes our brief survey regarding the origin and de- 
velopment of the inside-painted snuff bottles, together with what 
little we can now find out about the artists who painted them. 
Other names will doubtless come to light after further study; ** 
but those mentioned here are the ones who were recognized by 
their contemporaries in Old Peking. Now that the cycle of 
dating which they used has finally been definitely fixed, and the 
working dates of the artists established, we can see that this 
singular art began about 1887, apparently starting with CHovu 
Lo-yiian, and that it lasted some sixty years, culminating in the 
late 1940’s under the son of Yeu Chung-san. Its flourishing period 
can be said to have been from 1890 to 1920, a relatively short 
time when we consider the number of minor masterpieces that 
were then produced. 


into the 1940’s. Cf. S. Cammann, The Land of the Camel (New York, 1951), pp. 
64, 115, etc. However, I never happened to see any inside-painted snuff bottles there. 

124 Hirt’s Register, p. 6, no. 8. 

25 JourDAIN and JENYNSs, Chinese Export Art, p. 38, note 2, refers to a certain Cut 
I-ching (characters not given), who is there assumed to have been a contemporary of 
Ma Shao-hsiian (himself mistakenly dated c. 1880); however, no snuff bottles bearing 
this name have been found in any of the numerous collections examined by the 
writer. Some fairly modern bottles signed I-i 4—- and I-san 4% — have been seen 
in curio shops in New York and Philadelphia, but the family name that belongs 
with them is not yet known. 











Ficure 1 Figure 2 


One of his earliest efforts (1895) Portrait on a presentation bottle 
(G. P. Mack Collection) (G. P. Mack Collection) 





Ficure 3 Ficure 4 
Scraps of Calligraphy (1902) Two Ming ladies (1901) 
(G. P. Mack Collection) (British Museum) 
PLATE I 


Four Snurr Bortites sy Ma SHao-Hsivan 

















Figure 5a Ficure 5b 


Chung K‘uei and his sister, with demons 
(1902) 











Ficure 6a Ficure 6b 
The “ Tatar bowman ” and the “ Chinese sage ” 
(1900) 

(Museum of Eastern Art, Oxford) 


PLATE II 


Famitiak Sussects, aS Done By YEH CHUNG-SAN 
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T‘ang-yin-pi-shih, “ Parallel Cases from under the Pear-tree” 
A 18th Century Manual of Jurisprudence and Detection, 
Translated from the Original Chinese with an Introduction 
and Notes, by R. H. van Guuix, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1956. 
Pp. xiv+198. 27 guilders. 


In his latest translation Dr. van GuLIK has elected to develop 
further one of the many topics of research covered by his previous 
publications; namely, Chinese jurisprudence, or more strictly, 
courtroom procedure, which he has already dealt with in the 
preface and postscript to Dee Goong An, An Ancient Chinese 
Detective Story (Tokyo, 1949). In now translating the compila- 
tion entitled T‘ang-yin-pi-shih 3*}=J43#, he has chosen a text 
which offers material of interest to the jurist, the sociologist, and 
indirectly to the student of Chinese literature. This work by a 
Southern Sung official, Kurt Wan-jung #£&®, is a case book of 
seventy-two pairs of legal anecdotes, ranging in time from pre- 
Han through Northern Sung. The sources of these are generally 
the dynastic histories, or those materials—tomb inscriptions and 
biographies—utilized for the histories, particularly in the case of 
those anecdotes set in the Northern Sung which constitute roughly 
one-third of the total number. Therefore, the authenticity of 
the materials is high: of the 144 cases, 77 are to be found in 
similar versions in the dynastic histories, 35 occur in other at- 
tested sources, and only 32 have no known source. 

In his introduction, the translator makes a thorough examina- 
tion of the original publication and subsequent reprintings of the 
work and discusses two earlier compilations, [-yii-chi IR# 
(10th century) and Che-yii-kuei-chien t7®@%& (12th century) , 
to both of which it was indebted for materials and arrangement. 
The introduction concludes with a valuable summary of court- 
room procedure in China from ancient to modern time. The 
earlier history is necessarily sketchy, dealing with debatable 
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terms in the Classics; but the discussion of the Ming and Ch‘ing 
periods, using evidence from Chinese literature and the testimony 
of foreign travelers, is more detailed and supplements the earlier 
description presented in Dee Goong An. 

The legal cases in annotated translation which follow fall into 
two general categories: those which center on interpretation of 
the law in ambiguous cases, the solution of which involves some 
unusual subtlety of reasoning to reconcile conflicting laws or con- 
flicting views of one law (Cases 41A, 48A, 59B, 614A, for example) , 
and the far more interesting group which contains instances in 
which a magistrate by sharp observation, ingenuity, or applied 
psychology discovers the solution to a difficult crime—in other 
words, instances of the judge’s acting as detective (Cases 5B, 
18B, 22A, 26B, 49B). The crimes described, ranging from petty 
theft to murder and treason, provide an excellent view of the 
provincial magistrate’s trial docket. Granted that these cases 
were selected as examples of unusual ingenuity, they still reveal 
much of the magistrate’s usual methods in the courtroom; and 
while confessions extorted under beating are common, the very 
exemplar of the perspicacious judge, represented in the cases 
chosen, presumes an ideal of justice without torture. The facts 
that hearings were public and that a succeeding magistrate might 
reopen a case mistried by his predecessor or refer it to a higher 
tribunal, served to check irresponsible or arbitrary behavior on 
the part of judiciary officials. 

Also of interest is the indirect evidence of the popularity of 
such a work as T‘ang-yin-pi-shih, which received imperial appro- 
bation, was twice printed in the author’s lifetime, and was 
reprinted often in China and at least once in Korea, whence it 
was introduced into Japan in a manuscript copy made by Haya- 
sat Déshun #384 in 1619. The Korean edition was also re- 
printed in Edo by Yamamoto Hokuzan WA dE] in the 19th 
century. One suspects that the popularity of the work among the 
literati stems as much from the entertaining nature and form of 
the material as from the practical utility it offered to the in- 
experienced magistrate. 

Certainly, many of the cases in the compilation offer the sort 
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of diversion to be found in Chinese fiction. Two stories (for which 
hearsay is the chief source) which read more like fiction than fact 
are Case 64A and the similar story quoted from Che-yii-kuei- 
chien which appears in the appended footnote. Cases 29A and B 
deal with the kind of riddling by means of the written Chinese 
character which is also to be found in the ch‘uan-ch‘i “ Hsieh 
Hsiao-o chuan ” H/)84G by Li Kung-tso #4. In addition, 
three cases from unknown sources and contrary to historical facts 
are considered by Hsis Lien #F#8, editor of Che-yii kuei-chien, 
to be derived from T‘ang fiction. Curiously, two of these cases 
(17A and 65A) indirectly involve the T‘ang Empress Wu and 
suggest the early existence of a fictional work on the reign of 
this colorful figure.” 

The connection with Chinese fiction of such case books as the 
one under review is, however, not merely a matter of supposition. 
As vAN GULIK points out, the motif of Case 66B is the basis of 
the colloquial short story to be found in chiian 3 of Chin-ku ch‘i- 
kuan @ 9A (and in chiian 10 of Ku-chin hsiao-shuo G4" 
wt), and Case 17B contains a famous murder method used in 
Dee Goong An as well as other crime novels. To these might be 
added Case 70A, which contains the germ of the situation in 
chiian 16 of Hsing-shih heng-yen ®#1H1H5. A special genre of 
colloquial Chinese fiction, the kung-an 2% or crime story, was 
at first a single tale of detection and during the Ch‘ing period 
became a collection of such stories relating famous cases of some 
well-known magistrate of antiquity. The genre in both stages was 
undoubtedly stimulated by the existence of such case books as 
T‘ang-yin-pi-shih. The most noted of the Ch‘ing crime novels, 
Lung-t'u kung-an #824, deals with fictitious cases solved by 
Pao Ch‘eng @#, an historical person, two of whose real cases 
appear in Cases 23B and 46 A of the volume under review. In 


1 T*ai-p‘ing kuang-chi 491; E. D. Epwarps, Chinese Prose Literature of the Tang 


Period (London, 1987), II, pp. 150-154. 

? Another apparently apocryphal anecdote concerning the Empress Wu is to be 
found in Ching-shih tung-yen SEH 3. Cf. J. L. Bisnor, The Colloquial 
Short Story in China (Cambridge, 1956), p. 125, note 30. van GutiK also con- 
jectures the existence of an early work of fiction on this subject in Dee Goong An, p. 
226, footnote. 
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this connection should also be mentioned the influence of T‘ang- 
yin-pi-shih in Japanese literature, as vaN GULIK notes, in giving 
rise to such crime collections as O in hi ji MEH and T6 in 
hi jp BEF. 

It is unfortunate that a translation so thoroughly studied and 
so meticulously annotated should be marred by careless printing. 
Apparently Dr. van Guuix had no opportunity to give the publi- 
cation an adequate proofreading, for the text contains a number 
of misspellings and typographical errors. Some of these have been 
corrected in a page of errata, which, however, corrects the text 
only to page 63. 

Joun L. BisHop 

Boston, Massachusetts 


The Floating World by James A. MicHenrer, New York: Random 
House, 1954. Pp. xii+ 404. $8.75. 


On the heels of his popular successes involving the South 
Pacific, Broadway, Korea, and modern Japan, James MicHENER 
has essayed to offer a guided tour to the wkiyo-e prints of old 
Japan. For one who, aside from contemporary reporting, has 
worked mainly in fiction, Mr. Micuener happily has perpetuated 
fewer popular fictions about wkiyo-e than one might expect; The 
Floating World is on the whole a valid, if highly personal, account 
of the flowering and withering of the greatest of the Japanese 
plebeian arts. It is the first integrated history of the genre to 
appear in some years, and contains a good deal of information 
not readily available in Western sources. With the reservations 
noted below, it can be recommended as stimulating supplemen- 
tary reading for any course in Japanese cultural history that 
deals with the Tokugawa period. 

In his preface Mr. Micuener freely admits that he knows 
almost no Japanese, and that what original basic material the 
book contains he has obtained through interpreted interviews 
with Japanese experts. Scholars may look askance at this journal- 
istic method, but it must be admitted an efficient one, resulting in 
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this instance in a good degree of accuracy and originality without 
the expenditure of years in linguistic and literary training. Fur- 
thermore, it makes the book technically almost impregnable 
against any but a critic on a level equal to that of the scholars 
whose minds the author has ransacked. We have seen this method 
used with less success in Faubion Bowsrs’ Japanese Theater 
(1952) ; even though Mr. Bowers had the advantage of being 
able to conduct his conversations with theater people in Japanese, 
the historical chapters of his book at times read like parodies of 
the facts. Micuener, on the other hand, in dealing with a subject 
on which the facts can often only be surmised, even by experts, 
has produced an account which, while personal, is relatively un- 
biased, and which, despite certain deficiencies in detail, gives a 
valid picture of “ the life and death of an art.” 

In a sense MIcHENER’s title is not altogether apposite, for he 
tells us little about the “ floating world ” itself, the then “ mod- 
ern ” world of the pursuit of pleasure and profit and the up-to- 
date. His subject is, rather, certain of the artists who depicted 
that world. He might well have exchanged titles with J. H1iu1mr, 
whose Japanese Masters of the Colour Print (London, 1953) gave 
some space to generalizations on the “ floating world,” but all 
too little consideration to the “ Masters” themselves. This is 
not, however, merely a matter of titling, but rather an indication 
of one of the deepest gaps in ukiyo-e studies. The key to this 
fascinating world is obviously its literature, both creative and his- 
torical. So long as the literature, history, customs and psychology 
of the Japanese people in the Tokugawa period remain a closed 
book to the wkiyo-e investigator, his studies can hardly progress 
beyond a reworking of the surmises of earlier writers, together with 
rarified discussions of style and necessarily limited comparisons 
with Western techniques. He remains forever an outsider; he 
cannot really enter the “ floating world.” When Mr. MicHEenrr 
says (page 141), “I do not understand Sesshu nor can I ever 
really understand Japan . . .” his candor is admirable, but his 
implied limitation on the capacity of the human mind is not. 

The author has often attempted to supply local color by the 
employment of fictional techniques, and his book is the more 
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readable for it. But when we come to examine the sources upon 
which his fancy played, we find that these too were but the 
fictions dreamed up by the ukiyo-e connoisseurs of a generation 
or two ago. Although ukiyo-e is doubtless considered one of the 
lighter fields of Asiatic studies, it is, in fact, one of the most diffi- 
cult to treat on a purely scholarly basis. Perhaps the primary 
difficulty is that so much erroneous matter has been written on 
the subject. The reason for this is easy enough to understand: 
the pioneer writers on ukiyo-e (and we are not yet out of the 
pioneer stage) attempted to treat fully of a subject for which 
full information was not yet available; the best of them (whether 
owing to a lack of scholarly training, or to the fact that they 
had to publish their findings for popular consumption) could 
not refrain from filling in the gaps with their own hypotheses. 
These often groundless hypotheses were then picked up by later 
writers—even scholars—and treated as historical fact. If thorough 
scholars were few in the West, they were fewer in Japan, and it 
is pitiful sometimes to see a supposed Japanese authority strug- 
gling with material (e.g., Tokugawa legal documents, or even 
the daily problems of reading the seals and calligraphy on prints) 
beyond the limits of his ability. The answer to this dilemma is 
simply the recognition, in both the West and in Japan, of wkiyo-e 
as a valid subject for scholarly study, and the thorough training 
of students in the disciplines that will allow them to reinterpret 
the subject through their own eyes, rather than through the en- 
thusiastic but often astigmatic vision of earlier writers. 

The following notes will indicate a few of the points on which 
the reviewer differs with the author. Although notice of mis- 
readings may seem uncalled for in reviewing a popular work, as 
some of these doubtless originate in the museum catalogues them- 
selves, they should be mentioned. It is most gratifying that I have 
the pleasure of writing this review in honor of Professor Serge 
ELISSEEFF on a subject which is of especial interest to that 
eminent scholar of Japanese literature. 

Mr. MicHener opens his book with a daimy6 procession, in 
full Hiroshige splendor, prancing through the little town of Otsu. 
Here, the author explains, in the primitive Otsu-e KU we find 
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the true origins of wkiyo-e. Unfortunately, he has the wrong town, 
possibly the wrong century. Moronobu, who knew something 
about ukiyo-e, wrote as follows in the year 1690, in his pictorial 
guide to the Tékaid6, Tékaidé buken ezu VBA FG : “ Otsu: 
. . . they make various Buddhist pictures here.” And although 
it is difficult to date early Otsu-e, Moronobu was probably cor- 
rect in that Otsu-e in this period were primarily popular religious 
art. The reviewer is no Otsu-e expert, but the early works of this 
genre that he has seen would appear to bear no relation to 
ukiyo-e; and those that do, date more from the mid-eighteenth 
century and are certainly more influenced than influencing. Mr. 
MicHENER himself notes (pages 7-8) that “starting sometime 
after 1680 the pictures became less religious . . . it seems unlikely 
that Otsu-e ever created much of a stir in sophisticated Edo, 
where the prints were made, whereas the prints must have 
trickled down to Otsu... .” If he had really meant these state- 
ments, he would have cut out this whole unfortunate chapter.* 
The actual origins of ukiyo-e have yet to be adequately studied, 
but they lie clearly in the genre schools of the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, as Mr. MicHener himself hints in 
afterthoughts on pages 22 and 31. The author’s daimyo proces- 
sion could as easily have pranced through some area a bit closer 
to early ukiyo-e: Okuni doing her dance in the dry bed of the 
River Kamo; or the slaughter of fair ladies at the fall of Osaka 
castle—where genre screens abounded. Whatever the validity of 
it, however, Chapter I has served its main purpose and drawn us 
into the narrative. As minor points, it may be observed that 
“ Matahei ” and “ Matabei” (page 6) are not father and son, 
but merely alternative pronunciations of the same name—the 
latter form doubtless being preferable. The account of the Shi- 


+ Editors’ note: The following is quoted from the introduction to the catalogue 
Otsu-e, Japanese Peasant Painting from the Village of Otsu, published for an exhi- 
bition at the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, in the spring of 1950: 

The main road from Edo (now Tokyo) leads through Otsu village, lined with shops. On 
either side of it were booths where souvenirs of the journey were made to be sold to 
travellers on their way home to the provinces from town. Among the cheapest and most popular 
of these souvenirs were the crude paintings (Otsu pictures) which in their early days during 
the XVII century were confined to a few religious subjects. Later, perhaps in the early years 
of the XVIII century, the subjects shifted and a different, but equally limited number were in 
demand. These latter were illustrations of homely proverbs that every man and woman 
recognized at a glance... 
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mabara uprising (page 7), and its relation to Otsu-e, is largely 
erroneous. The idea expressed on page 10 that wkiyo-e are 
“ essentially folk art ” needs careful reconsideration: MIcHENER’s 
own characterization on the same page—“ produced by individual 
men who sometimes had great genius and who always had sepa- 
rate personalities . . .”—would seem to deny it. 

Chapter II, “ The Land and the People,” is a fairly successful 
attempt at generalization. The characterization of the merchant 
(page 17: “universally held to be a parasite, a corruptor of 
morals through his ostentation . . .”) confuses Bakufu theory 
with actual practice. “Scholarly manuscripts” (page 18) would 
seem to be a misinterpretation of the hidensho #49, which were 
scholarly traditions handed down from a teacher to his pupils, 
not a system of government “ thought control.” As for the state- 
ment on page 19 that “ The bakufu hated prints ... ,” while it 
is true that the Bakufu authorities at times banned pornography, 
excessively luxurious prints, and any which exhibited lése majesté, 
it is doubtful that they harbored any such philosophic concept 
as “hating” prints as a symbol of the merchant class. 

Chapter III, “The Sovereign Line,” deals with Moronobu, 
and the primary point to be noted is that although Moronobu was 
perhaps the first true genius of wkiyo-e per se, he was preceded 
by at least three or four artists of great talent, whose names are | 
mostly not recorded, but whose work is easily classifiable by 
styles. Their work preceded the widespread development of 
single-sheet prints, and was thus largely in the field of picture- 
books and illustration; they are nonetheless wkiyo-e, and formed 
the basic groundwork for Moronobu’s achievement. Moronobu is 
probably only the illustrator, not the author, as stated on page 21, 
of the Sparrow of Edo (Edo suzume 1-F%, 1677). The rare, 
first impression of this work cites the author as “ Kinké Entsi 
UE 4TH5H , a resident of Edo.” On page 22 we read that: “Two 
at least of the genre paintings are masterpieces; the Hikone 
screen ... and a panel called simply ‘ Yuna’ (Bathhouse Girls) .” 
These are only the two best-known masterpieces of this large 
and important school. Plate 2 (“ Moronobu”) (pages 26 and 
27) , is a problem print, unique for its kind. Stylistically it must 
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date at least ten years before the date given (1685). On page 29 
Mr. Micuener says: “I did not like the print because the back- 
ground is cluttered, the women do not stand clear and Yukihira is 
placed so high on the page that his hat, which is an important 
feature of the design, is imprudently cut off.” Although he speaks 
of this as a print, he presumably refers to an illustration in the 
third volume of the book Bijin ezukushi ® A## 2 6 L of 1683. 
If he is actually referring to Moronobu’s print on the subject 
(reproduced as the first plate in F. W. Goox1n’s Japanese Colour 
Prints and Their Designers, New York, 1913) , he must have seen 
a copy with the upper part trimmed. In either case he has failed 
to see that the text, which is printed in a column above each 
picture, forms part of the total composition. The criticism of 
Moronobu’s “ cluttered backgrounds” fails to distinguish the 
differing requirements of book illustration and of purely decora- 
tive prints. Even the Matsukaze print is essentially an illustra- 
tion rather than an independent design. 

The term ukiyo certainly retained its “ grief” connotation in 
the seventeenth century. On page 30 we read: “The prefix 
e, as we have seen, means picture, so that wkiyo-e means literally 
a picture, possible religious in import, of the evanescent world.” 
(For “ prefix ” read, of course, “ suffix.”) The word “ literally ” 
can hardly be stretched to accommodate Mr. MicHEnsr’s defi- 
nition. Even if we substitute “ etymologically ” the definition of 
the new compound wkiyo-e is still incorrect, though indicative 
enough as regards the old Buddhist component wkiyo—the transi- 
tory world of illusion. 

I have already briefly noted elsewhere * some of the changing 
connotations of ukiyo, from the meaning of a Buddhistic melan- 
choly world to that of a transient, “ floating” world, and then, 
with the seventeenth century, to the meaning of the world of 
pleasure—of the courtesans and actors. And, at the same time, 
in some contexts, wkiyo was used to signify the everyday, com- 
monplace world. It is the latter two concepts—those of pleasure 
and of genre—that most flavor the meaning of the compound 


* Cf. Richard Lane, “ Ukiyo-e and Book Illustration in Seventeenth Century Japan,” 
abstracted in Literature East and West (New York), 1.8 (Fall 1954) .49. 
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ukiyo-e. Since the problem is directly related to Mr. MicHENER’s 
title, and to the concept of ukiyo-e in general, it may be worth- 
while to dwell here more fully on the subject. It is not difficult to 
discover examples hitherto unnoticed by Japanese scholars; for 
economy of space, however, let us analyze pertinent compounds 
of ukiyo primarily as cited (with their context) in two standard 
sources, SATO Tsurukichi Hi#8#RA, Genroku bungaku jiten TAR 
BRM (Tokyd, 1928), and the Heibonsha ALM Daijiten K 
#FH (26 vols., Téky6, 1934) , grouping these in three categories: 


(1) 
ukiyo-fa ?PTEM, “ stylish,” “ fashionable.” 
ukiyo-sugata | | ¥, “a stylish appearance.” 
ukiyo-méyo | | RR, ukiyo-zome | | #, “a stylish kimono 
design or pattern.” 
ukiyo-nembutsu | | 2%, “a stylish [i.e., frivolous] prayer ”— 
said merely for the sake of form. 


(2) 
ukiyo-gokoro | | %, “ of a profligate nature.” 
ukiyo-otoko | | 3, “ a libertine.” 
ukiyo-gurui | | 4£, “ a passion for harlots.” 
ukiyo-dera | | =, “a Buddhist temple whose priests keep secret 
concubines.” 
ukiyo-bézu | | 44, “a Buddhist priest addicted to the pleas- 
ures of the flesh.” 
ukiyo-ningy6 | | AJB, “ an indecent type of doll, equipped with 
pudenda.” 
(3) 
ukiyo-machi | | #J, “ the demimonde.” 
ukiyo-onna | | &, “ a woman of the demimonde.” 
ukiyo-zue | | #, “a type of cane affected by rakes on their way 
to the Yoshiwara.” 
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ukiyo-ginchaku | #4, “a type of purse carried by the maid- 
servants of courtesans.” 

ukiyo-bikuni | 4 tJé, “a type of wandering prostitute who 
dressed as a nun to ply her trade.” 

ukiyo-mono | | #, “ Kabuki actors ”; also, in other contexts, 
“a rake.” 


Ukiyo-e, the compound that immediately concerns us, will be 
found in all three of these connotations. When we add to these 
the “ genre ” meaning of ukiyo (e. g., ukiyo-banashi | | #&, “ small 
talk,” “ talk of mundane matters’) we can formulate a synthetic 
but comprehensive definition of wkiyo-e, at least as the term was 
used in its formative, Genroku period: A new style of pictures, 
very much in vogue, devoted to the depiction of everyday, human 
life, but particularly of fair women and handsome men engaged in 
pleasure, or part of the world of pleasure; pictures, as often as not, 
of an erotic nature. 

These usages do not preclude, it must be observed, the con- 
sciousness or subconsciousness, on the part of sensitive Edo 
artists and writers, of the impermanence and precariousness of 
the “ floating world.” Some of its graphic depictions, even though 
all gaiety or luxury on the surface, seem to have an indefinable 
touch of sadness, communicating a vague uneasiness at the flight 
of time and the vanity of desire. This is something of which, I 
think, Mr. MicHENeEr is aware, but he is certainly ill-advised to 
define ukiyo-e as “ literally a picture, possible religious in import, 
of the evanescent world.” 

Chapter IV, “The City and the Stage,” is of interest. On 
page 33, for 1673 read 1683. The statement on the same page that 
the center of Edo “ was also the intellect and possibly the heart 
of the islands, for here books were circulated ” is not exact. Dur- 
ing the period in question, Kyéto (and to a lesser degree Osaka) 
was still the publishing center of Japan. Edo was the center only 
for uwkiyo-e prints. On page 40 we read: “ Playwrights were 
pathetic hacks whose major job was to smack boards together 
to indicate climaxes. .. .” A curious statement, but probably 
based on the fact that apprentice playwrights were sometimes 
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given this taskk—an important one—in order to acquaint them 
with the dynamics of Kabuki stagecraft. On page 43 Mr. Micue- 
NER says: “The mood of the Yoshiwara was one of cherry- 
blossoms. Down the central Nakanoché flowering trees were kept 
in tubs and along the high fences that lined the moat blossoming 
branches peeped . . . the view of flowers was constant.” Even the 
Yoshiwara cherry-blossoms were not perennial; probably they 
bloomed about ten days a year, even as today. He also says: 
“ Journeying [by horse] out to the Yoshiwara from the center of 
Edo took about two hours. ...” This could hardly be true except 
in the case of an animal afflicted with locomotor ataxia. The 
journey (less than three miles) should not have taken two hours 
even by foot. He further says: “A novel by Ihara Saikaku ... 
tells succinctly what happened to men who surrendered to the 
castle-wreckers. .. .” The “novel” (two pages in the original) 
is then rendered in an eleven-line summary, but within quotes, 
and apparently under the impression that this was the full text. 
Even Saikaku was never so succinct. For “a funeral” (line 26 
of the same page) read “a memorial service for his deceased 
father.” * 

Chapter V, “ The Dramatic Vision,” requires little comment. 
On page 46 we find the words “. . . who flourished from about 
1687, when striking work was produced by someone calling him- 
self Kiyonobu . . .” For “ Kiyonobu ” read “ Torii Shdbei ”; he 
did not use the name Kiyonobu until about ten years later. The 
same correction must also be made in line 7 on page 55. At the 
bottom of page 48 for “Sakaecho” read “Sakai-ché ” and for 
“ ichimae-e ” read ichimai-e. 

Chapter VI, “The Floating World,” seems oddly entitled for 
a chapter on Sukenobu. Ukiyo in the context of popular litera- 
ture and art is of definitely hedonistic connotation, inevitably 
associated with the gay quarters and with eroticism, while Su- 
kenobu, even in his shunga, is of a quieter world. The first edi- 


*T have since noticed that this entire passage is taken, almost verbatim, from the 
Kokusai Bunka Shinkdkai, Introduction to Classic Japanese Literature (Tokyé, 1948), 
p. 328. The error thus derives from Mr. MicHener’s source—concerning which, how- 
ever, one would think some acknowledgment customary. 
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tions of Sukenobu’s books were published in Kydto, not Osaka, 
as stated on page 57. On page 60 Mr. Micuenmr says: “ Kiyo- 
nobu dragged the ukiyo-e artists into the theaters and brothels 
and kept them there for more than a hundred years.” That is 
just where ukiyo-e per se began, but in the 1650’s, well before 
Kiyonobu was born. On page 68 he says: “It is traditionally 
reasonable that Kaigetsudo used seven names.” This is not true, 
however, if they were all of the same type, as in this case. As to 
his remark on page 78 that “. .. we cannot deny that he [Oku- 
mura Masanobu] was the most vital force ever to hit ukiyo-e,” 
we must qualify it by adding the words “ after Moronobu.” And 
nehan 128% prints, depicting the death of Buddha, are, contrary 
to the author’s belief, rather frequent in early wkiyo-e. On page 
83 we read: “Primitive these prints are not. The word was 
coined by print sellers who thus had an easy label which would 
attract European buyers and promote high prices. It was for- 
givable for merchants to invent such a trick; it was uncritical, 
misleading and somewhat fraudulent for historians of ukiyo-e to 
accept it.” Mr. Micuener has a good point here: this type of 
inaccurate terminology, together with the archaic “ kwai,” “ ye,” 
and “ gwa ” of nineteenth century romanization, is a feature one 
may hope will one day disappear from the catalogues of enlight- 
ened institution. 

I am afraid that Mr. Micnener’s practice of citing a plate every 
time its subject (whoever the artist) appears will sometimes be 
very misleading to the unwary reader, as on page 86, where a 
Harunobu print is described, but a Sukenobu plate on the same 
subject is referred to. The practice of describing in detail plates 
not illustrated is also irksome in a popular book; the reader would 
at least appreciate some reference to the reproduction of the 
prints elsewhere. “ Uriame Dohei Den” on page 92 follows the 
order of the characters, ¥€f#--449, but the preferred reading, 
Ameuri Dohei ga den, is clearly indicated several times in the 
text by means of furigana. 

Chapter X, “ The Basic Principles of Ukiyo-e,” is, perhaps, the 
best chapter in the book and calls for little qualification. On page 
100 it is stated: “ There is no easy way to explain how this sense 
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of color developed . . . the triumph of color in ukiyo-e is doubtless 
a triumph of the nouveau-riche spirit, the bourgeois taste.” Cer- 
tain of the gaudy elements in ukiyo-e may be related to the influ- 
ence of bourgeois taste, but the sense of brilliant, decorative color 
seems simply a direct inheritance from the Yamato-e School, 
which continued to thrive contemporaneously with ukiyo-e. “The 
brawling . . . daimyo” in lines 23-25 on page 114 should be re- 
placed by “ The rénin,” for it was the masterless samurai, often 
possessed of both education and intelligence, who strengthened 
the ranks of both artists and writers. 

Chapter XIV, “ Certain Facts Not Widely Known,” attempts 
to outline the history of Japanese painting outside the ukiyo-e 
school, and is the least successful in the book. This is not, of 
course, a subject to be “ boned up ” on at the last minute, and it 
is commendable that the author chose to include it at all— 
though the reason for its insertion between chapters on Kiyonaga 
and Tsutaya Jizaburo is not at all clear. The generalizations 
regarding the Kan6 and Tosa schools (pages 136-37) seem to me 
largely erroneous. The Kitano Tenjin scroll, cited (page 138) 
as the masterwork of Fusrwara Nobuzane, is of very uncertain 
authorship. Evidently suspicious of such versatility, Mr. Micur- 
NER (page 142) finds it “ difficult to describe Honami Koetsu 
with a straight face. ...” He records Kéetsu as having “ sought 
title to the toughest, most immoral village in southern Japan, 
where he evicted a gang of robbers and established a model town. 
... The Takagamine region (just northwest of Kydto) was, it 
is true, the occasional haunt of highwaymen, who moved to more 
secluded areas after KGetsu took up residence. On the same page 
we read: “ This vital old man did not leave behind him any im- 
pressive body of work. ...” K6etsu left about as much important 
work as any other artist in Japanese history. One can hardly 
refrain from quoting, in this connection, what Mr. MicHenrer 
wrote two pages earlier: “I have heard many people orate upon 
the art of Japan who have never seen a real Eitoku screen, and 
it often seemed to me they didn’t know what they were talking 
about.” On page 143 he says: “On them [i.e., some recently 
exhibited screens—R. L.] alone rests Sotatsu’s right to first rank.” 
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Here, too, the personal element looms too large; evidently the 
author has just not had time to see and assimilate the total work 
of the artist he is discussing. 

Chapter XV, “ How It Was Done,” contains on page 149 the 
observation: “ There had been guides to the gay quarters before, 
but Tsutaya’s was [sic] different. His told not only who the most 
famous girls were but exactly where they could be found and for 
how much. All streets and houses were clearly labeled and special 
attributes of the girls were noted.” This had been the exact 
function of the yiijo hydbanki #£4eF FRE since the middle of the 
seventeenth century. It is also questionable that Tsutaya “ made 
most of his money from the sale of his guidebooks to the Yoshi- 
wara.” Were his numerous other publications given away free? 
“[Tsutaya] was the first publisher,” says Mr. MicHEnEr on page 
151, “to pay a novelist a cash fee (1791) when he paid Santo.” 
Santé Kydden is often thus cited as the first professional Japanese 
novelist.* There is good evidence, however, that already a cen- 
tury before him Saikaku could lay claim to the title. Thus in 
Book III,2 of the Genroku taiheiki TLWRAKARE (Kyoto, 1702), 
Miyako no Nishiki #8 % writes that Saikaku received three hun- 
dred momme of silver * as advance payment for a novel, which was 
unfinished when he died. And, even though documentary evi- 
dence is lacking, it is obvious that an author such as Es11a Kiseki 
(1667-1736) must have received a living wage from his publisher, 
or he would hardly have spent the better part of his long life 
turning out as many as four or five full-length novels a year. For 
“stepping quietly forward to sell” in line 16 on page 15 read 
“sitting quietly, selling.” The remark on page 152 that “[Kyo- 
den in 1784] was then only twenty-three years old and unknown 
... might more accurately read: ‘“ Kydden had by now already 
undergone seven years of training as an wkiyo-e artist under 
Kitao Shigemasa. In addition to some two dozen volumes of 
book illustrations, he had already produced some twenty to thirty 
kibyoshi novels, having begun to write these at the age of seven- 


“Cf. W. G. Aston, History of Japanese Literature (London, 1899), p. $47, which 
may be Mr. MicuHener’s source in this instance. 
® Approximately $150. 
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teen. His first real fame dated from the year 1782, when the older 
novelist Shokusanjin publicly acclaimed his work.” “ Most mu- 
seums today,” we read on page 157, “ own key blocks which have 
been preserved nearly three hundred years.” Would that this 
were true! 

Chapter XVI, “ The Popular Symbol,” passes over the artist’s 
early years in silence, so that on page 165 he may spring full- 
grown upon the unsuspecting reader: “ Utamaro was thirty-five 
before he produced much of note. .. .” That would be 1788. If 
Mr. MicHEeNer means that no “ masterpieces” were produced 
before then, he is free to use his own judgment. But Utamaro’s 
illustrated novels date from 1779, at least twenty being produced 
during the period 1779-1787, together with four important picture- 
books in the years 1786-87. Mr. MicHEnrr’s aim on page 167 to 
clear Utamaro of the perpetual charge of decadence is perhaps 
laudable, but his examples are not always appropriate. Thus he 
says of the Kintoki-Yamauba series: “ No other pictures that I 
know catch so tenderly the total range of love that exists be- 
tween a tough little boy and his mother.” It is generally assumed 
that Utamaro chose this seemingly harmless subject to evade 
punishment by the authorities; certainly it is clear that “ ten- 
derly ” should be replaced by “ suggestively,” and “love” be 
preceded by the adjective “ erotic.” On page 170 a story by Ikku 
has been construed as one about him. 

Chapter XIX, “The Life of the Artist,” reveals (page 191) 
that Hokusai, of all people, was “in 1817 an impoverished artist 
already in his mid-forties and lacking fame... .” There is, I hope, 
no need to cite the vast quantity of Hokusai’s work, dating from 
about 1780, and much of it already very famous by the end of the 
eighteenth century. Since Hokusai’s dates are given correctly as 
1760-1849 in the “ Appendix” (page 365), Mr. MicHener must 
mean either “in 1807,” or “in his mid-fifties.”” It was Daruma’s 
legs that withered away, not his arms, as stated on page 191. On 
page 195 we read: “If he [i.e., Hokusai—R.L.] had died at 
sixty . .. a notice of his work would read: ‘ A book illustrator of 
prodigious fecundity and sloppy execution. .. .” Mr. Micuener 
has chosen Hokusai as an example of “late development,” and 
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has accordingly let his judgment be governed by this idée fize. 
“Sloppy ” is hardly the word for such albums as Této shdkei 
ichiran HEVBR—F (1800), and Yama mata yama WRF 
(1804) ; indeed, many critics feel that this middle period repre- 
sents the peak of Hokusai’s work, a view in which I tend to 
concur. 

Chapter XX, “ The Other Books,” to which Mr. MicHener has 
alluded darkly throughout the earlier pages of his book, deals 
with ukiyo-e erotica. The inclusion of this often tabooed subject 
is commendable, but the author goes out of his way to exaggerate 
the importance of shunga in ukiyo-e, as when he states on page 
203: “It has been estimated that about half of all prints sold 
were erotic in nature.” Even “one-tenth” would be an exag- 
geration, for before they came to be banned by the Bakufu, 
erotic prints and albums were distributed only in very limited 
editions. These were, however, often preserved with greater care 
than ordinary ukiyo-e, so that copies of many are still extant 
today. In the case of early illustrated books, erotica are fully 
listed in the Genroku book-catalogues, but their number is rela- 
tively small. Of perhaps 150 books illustrated by Moronobu, 
about one-tenth are erotica. Sugimura Jihei is the only excep- 
tion I know, and he seems to have specialized in the erotic, per- 
haps, half of his prints being of this nature. On page 212 Mr. 
MIcHENER amplifies the exaggeration: “ All the classical artists 
represented in this book drew shunga except Eishi and Sharaku, 
and although the work they did in this field has always remained 
underground, it represented in sales just about fifty percent of 
their entire effort.” On the one hand, Eishi is quite famous for 
his hand-painted shunga scrolls; on the other, it is very doubtful 
that the author could have verified his statement for each and 
every artist mentioned. On page 205 he says: “In Japan one of 
the first popular works was issued around 1600 by Koetsu’s 
press. . . .” The Koetsu books were hardly “ popular,” being 
issued in very limited editions for distribution to connoisseurs. 
Again: “But in 1640 colored books began to flood the market. 
. .. Only a few such seem to have been issued, and these in 
limited editions. “But by 1671 the business of purveying such 
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books had moved to Edo. .. .” 1660 would be a better date, Edo 
becoming the center of shunga publication very soon after print- 
ing facilities were set up there. (This fact may well be related to 
the adverse ratio of men to women in the samurai capital. In his 
Késhoku seisuiki 3F&%:3€a2 of 1688 [Book V, 4], Saikaku speaks 
of Edo as “ a city of bachelors . . . resembling the monasteries of 
Mt. Kdya.”) “Specifically, if one had before him all the [erotic] 
single sheets of all the artists, he would possess no new artistic 
fact that he does not already have.” This statement on page 206 
is particularly untrue of the seventeenth century, when a ma- 
jority of the rare ichimai-e seem to have been reserved for shunga. 
(This is the only category to which the term “ fifty percent ” 
could apply.) Mr. Micuenrr immediately contradicts his state- 
ment on the following page when he says: “ However, Morono- 
bu’s shunga play an especial role because it is largely through 
them that certain difficult problems of scholarship can be 
attacked.” 

A few comments must be made on the text which accompanies 
the plates. The statement that “ The woman in the foreground 
is right out of Moronobu. . .” on page 268 presumably refers to 
the figure in the left foreground, which is, however, a man, not a 
woman, as is clear from the clothing, the bare feet, the kimono 
skirt pulled up, and the fact that he wears a sword. In line 7 
from the bottom on page 296 for “ Kubari ” read kudari. On page 
300 we find the remark that “ Unfortunately, this print shows a 
different Kyoto bridge . . . the Uji Bridge.” It is a good twelve 
miles, we may observe, from Kydto to Uji. In line 9 on page 304 
for “ exist ” read exit. In line 2 on page 308 for “ ICHIKAWA ” 
read IsH1KAWA. (This mixes in the French romanization. Mr. 
MIcHENER is to be commended, however, on his general unifica- 
tion of the romanizations; most museum catalogues are a hodge- 
podge of French, German, old English and modern English 
romanizations, depending not only on the period when the print 
was acquisitioned, but also upon the language of the reference 
work consulted.) In lines 2-3 from the bottom on page 316 we 
find: “ Note the hiragana (cursive Japanese script) that appears 
alongside Chinese Characters to aid the near illiterate.” (For 
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“hiragana ” read furigana.) Since a person knowing only kana 
and the more common Chinese characters could read at least two- 
thirds of the literature produced in the Tokuwaga period, the con- 
cept of “ near illiteracy ” needs careful reconsideration. (By the 
same token, a seventeenth century Englishman ignorant of Latin 
would also have to be considered “near illiterate.”) In line 5 
from the bottom on page 330 for “ Kiyotomo ” read “ Kiyomoto.” 
In line 2 from the bottom on page 334 for “komuro” read 
kamuro. 

On page 358 will be found a list of theoretical current prices 
for the prints and books illustrated in the volume. The attempt 
to include such information is laudable, but for the print prices 
Mr. MicHener unfortunately has consulted the most expensive 
dealer in the world, who has good reason to exaggerate ukiyo-e 
prices. Conversely, the book prices are low; this, however, is the 
fault of the Japanese inflation, which, with other factors, has more 
than doubled the price of old books in the past four years. 

The group of brief biographies on pages 361-378 is a commend- 
able compilation. With complete candor the author admits his 
reliance on secondary sources in noting dates: e. g., Moronobu’s 
birth (page 371):° “ Born: 1618c (Fujikake). 1625c (Binyon, 
Ledoux). 1646c (von Seidlitz).” As for “Shigemasa Jihei” on 
page 371, omit the first name; his full name was Suemmura Jihei 
Masataka. 

The “ Bibliography ” (pages 379-390) is also an excellent com- 
pilation, though minimal on Japanese studies. The annotations, 
however, are sometimes excessively uncritical, as for example, on 
page 380: “ Among scholars this book is held to be so fine that 
no attempt is made to describe it.” Cf. also page 385: “ Few 
American G. I.’s returned from Japan without at least one 
Yoshida print.” 

Of the colored illustrations to this volume, the least said the 
better. The printing is in general inferior to that in the comic 
strips of the New York Journal-American. In one curious case 
(Plate 63a) the printing is quite satisfactory, but the rest of the 
color plates are either out of focus, off-register, or off-color— 
usually a combination of the three. The notice inside the dust- 
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jacket, “ With 65 magnificent illustrations, 40 of them in color,’ 
should, perhaps, read, “ With 65 illustrations, adequate except for 
the 40 in color.” 

In conclusion, I must comment that since an art book can be 
enjoyed by readers of any nationality, it seems provincial of Mr. 
MicueEner to have strictly limited his plates to prints and books 
available in good condition in American collections. There are a 
few areas of ukiyo-e in which Japanese and European collections 
still have the edge. 

Richard Lange 


Tokyo 


The Clarence Buckingham Collection of Japanese Prints: The 
Primitives. Catalogue by Helen C. Gunsautus. Chicago: 
The Art Institute of Chicago, 1955. Folio, pp. vi+ 285. 
$50.00. 


Although it is general knowledge that the Art Institute of 
Chicago houses the finest collection of Japanese illustrated books 
in America, the extent and high quality of its holdings in Japanese 
prints have been less publicized. It is thus with considerable in- 
terest and gratitude that we welcome the proposed publication of 
the complete catalogue of the Clarence Buckingham Collection, 
of which the first magnificent volume has now appeared. 

The Primitives covers the century of prints from Moronobu 
through Kiyotsune, ca. 1680-1780. Each of the prints is excel- 
lently reproduced in black and white (a few plates are in color) , 
with a brief biography of each artist, and a technical description 
of each print. The printing and make-up of the volume leave 
nothing to be desired, and the catalogue itself obviously has been 
prepared with considerable care. 

If anything is lacking in the work, it is comment on the prints 
as they relate to the development of each artist, together with an 
overall view of the collection, and of wkiyo-e as a whole. In the 
preface the cataloguer refers the reader to earlier general histories 
of ukiyo-e, but neglects to note that none of these deals ade- 
quately with the period which this volume illustrates so well. 
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Indeed, it is doubtful that any future history of the “ primitive ” 
period will ever be so magnificently illustrated as this volume, and 
it is thus highly regrettable that some integrated account of the 
period could not have been included. 

Regarding the dating and attributions for some of the unsigned 
prints, I shall write in more detail below. Many of these notices 
are highly uncritical, and in many cases they seem the legacy of 
pioneer students and collectors (or even of curio dealers) rather 
than the result of critical reappraisal. I think any student will 
agree that the key to the dating and authentication of Japanese 
prints—and particularly those of the early period—tlies in the 
study of illustrated books. For here we have not just a personage 
or two, but hundreds of figures, in all sorts of poses, and the date 
of publication is cited by both year and month. So far as simple 
appreciation goes, book illustrations may be less aesthetically 
compelling than independent prints, but their value to the student 
is inestimable. Thus it is with considerable curiosity that we find 
here an ukiyo-e catalogue which appears largely to have disre- 
garded a book collection housed in the same Institute, a collection, 
moreover, which is not only one of the finest, but also the best 
catalogued in the world.” 

One may well ask, of course, “ Need a catalogue involve original 
research? ” Not necessarily; but it should be accurate insofar as 
the study of available materials will allow. Thus when a little 
research on styles would have proved a third of the “ Morono- 
bu’s,” “ Morofusa’s,” and “ Moroshige’s ” to be by another artist, 
SuGrIMuRA, we may well object to the use of such facile attribu- 
tions, however convenient they may be in an auction catalogue. 
Since expert Japanese assistance evidently was available, this 
would have been an excellent opportunity for a reappraisal of 
various traditional dates and biographical data concerning the 
artists whose works are illustrated. 

A museum catalogue, perhaps, is doomed by its nature to be 
conservative and derivative. But uwkiyo-e, and particularly the 
“ primitive ” period, is still a highly pioneer field of research: it 


7 Cf. Kenji Tova: Descriptive Catalogue of Japanese and Chinese Illustrated Books in 
the Ryerson Library of the Art Institute of Chicago (Chicago, 1931). 
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is far too early to allow the hypotheses of the early discoverers of 
ukiyo-e—grounded partly on an occidental-style intuition—to be 
accepted as gospel. In this sense, James MicHENERr’s iconoclastic 
brain-picking is refreshing. When, in The Floating World,’ page 
371, he speaks of Sugimura “ to whom many Moronobus now in 
the United States may one day be given ...,” he has struck upon 
a truth of which we find no inkling in the present catalogue. Such 
pioneers as FeNoLLosa, Gookin, and Rumpr were great men, but 
they were not infallible, and the reverent perpetuation of their 
errors will probably do their memories more harm than good. 

Admittedly what we are seeking is a book other than the 
present one. But a cataloguer has unique opportunities to be- 
come intimate with his material; and when the collection is such 
a rich one as this, and when, moreover, the all-important dated 
picture-books are available in the same Institute, we may well be 
justified in complaining of a lack of progress and original research. 
Indeed, the very expense and magnificence of the volume under 
review leads us to expect near-perfection and makes each erro- 
neous date, each misreading and wrong attribution, seem all the 
more wasteful. One may well regret that such a pretentious 
undertaking could not have been preceded by a cheaper trial 
edition for the express purpose of criticism and comment. Even 
as it stands, however, we would strongly urge that a corrected and 
less luxurious printing of this important volume eventually be 
made available to students, collectors, and less favored institu- 
tions. As I write this in Toky6, I must record that even the Ueno 
National Museum—the one place in the world that should have 
a copy—has been unable to allocate funds for the purchase of 
the volume. 

Although this important work is of permanent reference value, 
and hence well worth any effort at correction and emendation, 
there is hardly space here for a detailed analysis of the total 
contents of the volume. I shall, therefore, concentrate attention 
primarily on the first thirty years of ukiyo-e prints, regarding 
which the least information is available in published sources. It 
is with special pleasure that I offer this review to Professor Serge 


? Cf. my review in this same issue of the HJAS, pp. 330-346. 
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E.issterr, whose interest in wkiyo-e is well-known to all students 
of Japan. 

Page 1: Moronobu’s dates appear as “ 1618-1695.” There is 
no reliable evidence regarding Moronobu’s birth. It is, however, 
highly improbable that his first signed work (1672) should not 
have appeared until he was fifty-four. As a guess, “ca. 1640 (?)” 
would seem rather more probable than “ 1618.” Nor is the year 
of Moronobu’s death, “ 1695,” exactly certain. His last fully 
authentic works date from about 1687. The preface to the Su- 
gata-e hyakunin isshu 2# A— of the Fourth Month of 1695 
mentions him as already deceased, and the postface speaks of the 
manuscript’s being preserved by his son Morofusa. Yet the work 
itself is clearly in the style of Morofusa, not of his father, and at 
its best must be considered a copy made from Moronobu’s draft. 
Ca. 1694 seems the probable date of Moronobu’s death.’ 

Page 1, line 16: “. . . several illustrated books had appeared 
before his [i.e., Moronobu’s—R.L.] time with pictures of rather 
crude form.” Must a great artist’s predecessors always be be- 
littled? “Several hundred illustrated books ” would be nearer to 
the truth; and a good many of these are works quite as finished as 
those of Moronobu. To cite, for example, only works available in 
the collection of the same Art Institute of Chicago, the Koetsu 
Books Sanjirokkasen =TAMKAN and Ise monogatari FR WH 
(1608) , the Ky6-warabe # HH (1658), and Onna shoreishi Kis 
24% (1660) , will suffice to establish this fact. 

Page 1, line 22: “. . . the ukiyo-e modifications of Tosa as 
practiced by Iwasa Matahei.” Matabei appears to have had no 
relation to ukiyo-e. “ As practiced by ” might better read “ com- 
monly attributed by curio dealers to. . . .” 

Page 2, number 4: “ Moronobu ... 1682.” This print is not by 
Moronobu, though a more definite attribution is difficult. Proba- 
bly mid-1690’s, despite the manuscript date on the back. 

Page 3, lines 14 and 26: “'Tenwa” more usually is read Tenna, 
as it is given on page 2, fourth line from bottom. 


* Since this was written, the Japanese press has announced the ‘discovery of a temple 
record (Shézenji fj #, Tomiyama-chd, Chiba-ken) noting the death of Hishikawa 
Yichiku Be WA (Moronobu’s style) on the eighth day, Sixth Month, 1694. 
Unfortunately, there is no notation regarding his age at death. 
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Page 4, number 7: Probably not by Moronobu, but by the 
same hand as the joruri text Kimpira koi no yamairi @ PHO 
A of ca. 1690. Possibly Sucrmura. 

Page 7, line 19: “Ono no Otsu.” Read Otsi or Ozd. This 
print should doubtless be attributed to Sucimura. It is probably 
a year or two earlier than the dating given (“ca. 1688-1689”) . 

Page 8, number 10: This print is almost certainly Suarmura; 
not Moronobu, at any rate. 

Pages 9 and 10, number 11: “ Moronobu . . . ca. 1688-1690.” 
Although this print poses many problems, it certainly is not by 
Moronobu and must date from at least a decade after his death. 
One can only suggest “ Late Moronobu School, ca. 1705-1715? ” 

Page 12, lines 7 and 8: For “ Ka-no-tori” read Kanoto no u; 
for “Ka nichi” read ku nichi. If the inscription is authentic, 
this print (number 12) must be considered a reprint of a work of 
ca. 1682-85. It should be noted that the upper half of the center 
man’s head, together with certain other details, evidently have 
been damaged and badly redrawn. 

Page 12, number 13: “ Moronobu . . . ca. 1700.” Not Morono- 
bu, but probably Sucrmura, ca. 1692-95. 

Beginning with page 13 we find a section entitled “ Hishikawa 
School.” As will be inferred from the above remarks, about half 
of the “ Moronobu ” prints belong here. 

Page 13, numbers 1 and 2: Quite possibly Moronobu. 

Page 15, number 1: “ Morofusa .. . ca. 1680.” This print is 
clearly the work of Sucrmura. The signature “ Morofusa” on 
the Hayashi copy presumably was added in the nineteenth cen- 
tury for export purposes. Date: ca. 1690-92. 

Page 15, lines 7 and 8: For “ Ukinosuke ” read Ukiyonosuke; 
for “ Kanto ” read Kanto. 

Page 16, lines 2 and 6: “ Worked 1678-1698.” Moroshige’s 
dated works cover only the brief period ca. 1685-92. Line 9 (and 
page 17, line 19): for “ Yo” read Yo. 

Page 16, number 1: “ Moroshige . . . ca. 1680.” This print is 
not by Moroshige, but without a doubt by Sucrmura. It dates 
from ca. 1684-85, i.e., about a year earlier than the signed series 
reproduced in Sursur Kiyoshi @2F##, Shoki hanga *0MHKBE 
(Toky6, 1954) , plates 23-25. 
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Pages 17 and 18, number 4: “ Moroshige . . . ca. 1688.” Not 
Moroshige, but most probably Suarmura, ca. 1690-93. This print 
is stylistically very close to the aforementioned “ Morofusa ” 
print on page 15. 

Page 19: At last we come to a section on Sugimura, whose 
work has been so freely given to other artists in the preceding 
fifteen pages! 

Page 19, lines 3 and 5: “ Almost nothing is known of the artist, 
Sugimura Masataka, save that he was a contemporary of Moro- 
nobu and that he designed a few prints of erotic character between 
the years 1680 and 1695.” “ A few prints .. .” should be emended 
to read: “ a large number of prints, albums, and illustrated books, 
many of an erotic nature.” 

Page 19, line 16: Add: “The name ‘Sugimura’ appears as 
part of the design on the girl’s kimono.” This print dates almost 
certainly from the same year as the series in Sursut, noted above. 
The cataloguer’s dating, ca. 1685, seems about right. 

Page 22, line 5: For “ omoishi” read omoi wa; for “ keri” read 
keru. Line 6: Omit “wa.” 

Page 23: As to the Kaigetsud6 dates, “ worked 1680-1716,” it 
must be remarked that no Kaigetsudd works are known that 
could date before about 1705, if that early. Lines 5 and 8: For 
“ Ando” read Ando. Line 7 from bottom: For “ kongen (origi- 
nal)” read hammoto (publisher). (Page 37, line 22, likewise.) 
I.e., MIC is mistaken for #RIC. 

Page 29, line 2: “ Torii Kiyomasu I/1694?-1724? ” Whoever 
Kiyomasu was, he clearly was not born in 1694. As I have noted 
elsewhere,* the Art Institute of Chicago possesses the unique 
signed work (Késhoku tsuya komosé SFE 36 Hi Sk{F ) , dated 1694, 
which would throw his birth date back at least twenty years, for 
it already displays a remarkably mature and individual style. 
This evidence lends strong support to the theory that Kiyomasu 
was the younger brother—or possibly the rival—of Tort Kiyo- 
nobu. 


* Cf. “ Postwar Japanese Studies of the Novelist Saikaku,” HJAS 18 (1955) .198. Cf. 
also my review of J. Hiturer, Japanese Masters of the Colour Print, FEQ 14.2(Feb., 
1955) .280, note. 
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Page 29, lines 15 and 16: For “ Nanshoku Hana no Some- 
goromo” read Iro no someginu &”3##&. Probably the title is 
confused with Hana no somewake 7£D ¥¢5, an entirely different 
book. The novel deals with samurai love and pederasty, not with 
actors. 

Page 35, line 2: For “ Kinhira” read Kimpira; line 20: for 
“ Nagaya ” read Nagoya. 

Page 36, line 12: For “ Chizdhime ” read Chijohime. 

Page 38, number 11: It seems curious that no mention is made 
of the definite relationship between this print and the problem 
print on pages 9 and 10, attributed to Moronobu. It appears, 
however, to have been the compiler’s general policy to avoid any 
comparative annotation or discussion of the various prints in the 
Chicago collection, though reference is sometimes made to prints 
in other collections. 

Page 44, number 23, line 8: For “ gwashé” read edokoro. 

Page 45, lines 14 and 15: “ Sweetmeats of gelidium jelly.’ 
This seems rather an overtranslation of onkashidokoro @#-F- 
Af, “ dealer in cakes.” 

Page 47, line 2 and infra: For “horaku” read horaku. 

From this point on, my remarks will be more scattered. Mis- 
placed macrons and minor misreadings average about one per 
page. 

Page 55, numbers 14-15; page 56, number 16; page 57, number 
17; pages 59-60, number 18: These Kiyomasu prints are nearly 
exact copies of illustrations (pages 6b, lla, 6a, 5b, and 10b, 
respectively) in the Nigiri kobushi (-3@#24iN55 ° of 1687, a book 
on faleons. A copy of this rare work is described in the Ryerson 
catalogue, page 121, though the Chicago copy evidently is a 
second edition with the date removed. The attribution to Tortr 
Kiyomasu, which Mr. Topa notes, probably was based on a con- 
fusion of the source with the derivative. The reviewer is no orni- 
thologist, but several of the “eagles” in the Buckingham cata- 
logue (e. g., page 56, number 16; page 57, number 17; pages 59-60, 


> 


® This is the inner title. On the cover this is expanded to Kokon taka no sho: nigiri 
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number 18; and page 189, number 9) are surely varieties of taka 
I~, which is normally rendered “ falcon ” or “ hawk.” 

Page 63, number 1, lines 1-2: For “ Nishidaya no zu” read 
Nishidaya uchi. Lines 11-14: “The two kamuro wear kimono 
with a pattern of books with inscriptions on them which seem to 
have no consecutive meaning.” The books are no practice-texts, 
each with the titles of five plays written on the covers—Miwa, 
Ataka, ete. 

Page 64, line 10: For “ Kwaijosai ” read Kwaijosai (Kaijésai) . 

Page 65, line 5: For “ koji” read koji; line 6: for “ ort” read 
ari. 

Page 69, lines 1-2: “ Kond6d Kiyoharu, worked 1704-1720.” 
Kiyoharu’s dated works cover the period 1710-1731. 

Page 69, number 1: “ Kondé Kiyoharu . . . ca. 1704.” This 
print bears no relation to Kiyoharu. Possibly it is late SucimurRa; 
at any rate, Moronobu School, ca. 1690-95. Even if it were true 
that Kanzabur6é changed the name of his theatre to Nakamura 
in 1704, this would only establish the latest possible date for this 
print, since he is here still using the name Saruwaka. Actually, 
the name NaKAMuRA Kanzaburo appears in theatre illustrations 
much earlier than 1704. Rather than referring to such dubious 
hypotheses, or to haphazard earlier attributions, it would seem 
preferable first to approach such problem-works entirely from the 
viewpoint of style. A cataloguer unfamiliar with Japanese is 
often prone to bow down before alleged historical evidence which 
he is unable to recheck himself; he need not, however, necessarily 
surrender his “ good right eye.” 

Page 69, line 16: For “ Kyogen” read Kydgen. Lines 18-19: 
“.. . above the stage are the names of three actors... .” The 
perspective is, perhaps, confusing, but the actors’ names are cer- 
tainly displayed on the outside of the theatre, not above the stage. 
The barker at the right is probably pointing to the names with his 
fan, as he delivers his “spiel.” Line 21: For “'Tsuruya” read 
Taruya Osen; for “ Uri” read tsuzuki. 

Page 73, number 1: “ sixteenth-seventeenth century.” More 
probably eighteenth to early-nineteenth century. 

Page 73, number 2: “ca. 1700.” This print is nearer 1750-60; 
Kamigata School. 
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Page 74, number 3: “ca. 1704.” This print is more probably 
ca. 1760-70; style of Tsuxioxa Settei. Number 5: For “ Olanda ” 
read Oranda. Number 6: For “ koishi” read ai shi. 

Page 91: This description, now numbered “8,” repeats that 
of number 6 on page 89; presumably, it should be omitted. The 
dates given for Kiyomasu II should then be added on page 87. 

Page 110, line 4: For “ kibydshi” read ao-hon, and change the 
translation accordingly. (The first kibydshi appeared in 1775, 
well after Kiyoshige’s death. On these genres cf. the reviewer’s 
“The Picture-novel in Old Japan: Aka-hon, Kuro-hon, Ao-hon, 
and Kibydshi,” to appear shortly as an Occasional Paper, Kansai 
Asiatic Society.) 

Page 116, right column, line 26: For “Tori” read Tori. 

Page 117, line 20: For “ Koya” read Koya (likewise, page 118, 
lines 4, 6, and 7 from bottom); line 22: for “Oeyama” read 
Oeyama; line 25: for “ Shotoku ” read Shotoku. 

Page 120, lines 3-4 from bottom: For “ Ichome ” read Itchome; 
for “ Sudo ” read Sudo. 

Page 122, line 12: The figure is a young girl, not a “ young 
man.” 

Page 124, line 2 from bottom: For “ Ri han” read Shimpan. 

Page 125, line 7: For “ golden ” translate “ marvelous.” 

Page 126, line 1: For “Kato” read Kato. This print is 
a good deal later than 1710, and probably not by Masanobu. 

Page 127, lines 25-27: “ At the back is a standing lantern on 
which are a face and meaningless scribblings.” For “ meaningless 
scribblings” one would prefer “undecipherable calligraphy.” 
Actually the lantern-shade is composed of courtesans’ love-letters. 
The “meaningless scribblings” read: Ippitsu mdshiage s6rd. 

. zonji moshiage s6r6. Medetaku kashiko. I. e., the customary 
beginnings and endings of such letters. 

Page 131, line 8: For “so” read s6; line 9: for “Jo” read J6; 
line 12: for “ Kamuro” read Kaburo. 

Page 132, number 44: In addition to the Ddjdji legend, this 
print combines (and copies the illustration from) the scene in 
Saikaku’s Koshoku ichidai otoko #F&—(€¥% (1682), VI, 2, in 
which the hero hides under a kotatsu. “A courtesan” should 
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probably read “ his wife ”—this being clearly a married woman, 
with eyebrows shaved. 

Page 132, line 8 from bottom: For “ Késekiko ” read Kosekik6. 

Page 133, lines 6-9: “The word, kaburo, may refer either to 
the little kamuro who, pretending to be Yoshitsune, stands upon 
the arm of the servant or to the kaburo (bald-headed) man 
himself... .” Kaburo refers only to the little girl. The term is not 
used for baldheadedness, nor is the man bald; his head is merely 
shaved in the itobin #*#% style of coiffure. He is not a servant, 
but probably the courtesan’s lover. Line 14: For “ Yune” read 
Yume. Number 48: The legend of Tarra no Koremochi’s sub- 
jugation of the demon of Togakushiyama is the principal subject 
of this parody. 

Page 134, line 11: For “ Onna Nomori, ‘A Woman Nomori’ ” 
read Akujo nomori, “'The Ugly Woman’s Nomori;” lines 12-13 
from bottom: for “hei” read Narihira. The translation must be 
altered accordingly to “ Narihira’s coat of Hachij6 silk; ” lines 
6-8 from bottom: for “ inro ” read inr6; for “ Kenko ” read Kenko. 

Page 135, number 54: “ Shichiseki Tanabata.” Omit the first 
word, which is simply a duplicate reading for the second, Tana- 
bata £4. , 

Page 136, line 1: For “ Medetaki” read Medetaku. Lines 2-5: 
the calligraphy is composed of fragments, it is true, but they are 
not nearly so fragmentary as the cataloguer indicates; they read: 
Sama yori. Kaesugaesu mo medetaku kashiko. Zonji méshiage 
s6r6. Line 8: the “ inscription above ” is simply the first part of 
the verse below. For “nokorine” read nagorine. Line 13: For 
“eu” read kore wo zu su ([ilZ) . 

Page 137, number 56, line 7: For “go” read ka. Accordingly, 
the rebus more probably should read: Go-hiiki Ichikawa Dan- 
jur6 no aragoto. “The aragoto style of your favorite Ichikawa 
Danjiré.” I.e., the rim of the fan for Go #1; the three shells 
for hiiki B6— for Ichi Ti; ka 4 within a ring, wa #, for kawa 
Jil; the figure of the actor himself for Danjird MIB; ® for no; 
and 4 ara, plus the picture of a koto %, for aragoto we #. 

Page 146, number 64, line 17: rui nashi should appear after 
“ Shimmy6.” Number 65, line 12: Place comma and translation 
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after “e-toiya”; for “ ezoshi” read e-zdshi. Line 13: For “ ye- 
jirushi”’ read me-jirushi; Line 14: For “ tatematsuri” read tsuka- 
matsurt. 

Page 147, number 67, line 5: For “ho” read ho (likewise in 
numbers 69, 72, 74, etc.) ; number 66, line 4: for “ emon-ya ” read 
e-tonya or e-toiya. 

Page 148, lines 7-8: For “ezoshi” read e-zdshi; for “ Ye- 
jirushi” read me-jirushi. (Even aside from the misreading of e 
for me &, e and ye are used inconsistently. Although cataloguers 
cannot really be called in error for retaining archaic romaniza- 
tions, they should understand what they are doing and be con- 
sistent.) Number 69: “ Yamato Gwako, ‘ Japanese Picture’ ” 
should be translated “ Japanese Artist.” 

Page 150, number 73: For “Saruma-washi” read Saru- 
mawashi. 

Page 176, number 5: Note the artist’s miscalculation here: 
H6ei VII was the Year of the Tiger, not of the Hare. 

Page 184, number 1: “ Moromasa... ca. 1712.” There would 
seem to be no good reason for the Moromasa attribution: Moro- 
nobu School, ca. 1695-1705. 

Page 190, number 10: Note that this same cartouche appears 
on the Kurt version of the lion print reproduced on page 148, 
numbers 69-70. 

Page 199: “Ishikawa Toyonobu, 1711-1785. ... He died at 
the age of seventy-five in the year 1785.” This is correct by 
Japanese count, but needs some explanation, if left unconverted 
to Western reckoning. (On page 64 we found “ Hanekawa Chin- 
cho 1679-1754 .. . died at the age of seventy-five in 1754.” Here 
the age—seventy-six by Japanese count—was properly con- 
verted.) 

Page 232, line 9: For “Seal of Urokogata-ya, hammoto” read 
sealed Yamamoto-han. 

Pages 249-250, number 20, Signature: It is not “gwa,” but 
go %. 

Page 250, line 8 from bottom: For “ hano” read hana. 

Museum workers will, perhaps, feel that an art catalogue should 
not be analyzed with the detail that would be expected in review- 
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ing a work of scholarship in the field of history or literature. How- 
ever, errors and scholarly deficiencies in a catalogue of Western 
art, say Italian primitives, certainly would not pass unnoticed. 
With the advance of Japanese studies in the West in recent years, 
and the presence of more and more Japanese scholars abroad, 
there is progressively less reason for failure on the part of art 
specialists to consult up-to-date historical and textual scholarship 
relevant to Japanese art, in matters either major or minor. 

A comparison of the Buckingham catalogue with James Micue- 
NER’s The Floating World may seem haphazard, yet is not without 
significance. Mr. Micuener, through assiduous inquiry among 
secondary sources and living Japanese scholars, has produced a 
broad, personal history of ukiyo-e, gratifyingly accurate in its 
details. Miss Gunsauus and her assistants have produced a 
magnificent volume, but one marred by disunified scholarship and 
limited by a narrow outlook which views each print as a separate 
entity unrelated to the mainstream of wkiyo-e or even to other 
prints in the same collection. This viewpoint is clouded, more- 
over, by unquestioning acceptance of traditions and attributions 
current since the nineteenth century. Viewed in this context, Mr. 
MIcHENER’s volume merits consideration as a creative work of 
some stature. The Chicago volume, impressive though it be in 
format, remains a catalogue and nothing more. 

But in contrast to the illustrations in The Floating World, most 
of which are abominably printed, those in the catalogue of The 
Primitives are superbly reproduced. This after all is the im- 
portant thing, that excellent photographs of every early print in 
the Buckingham collection are now available. We can only hope 
that the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston may some day find the 
means to follow suit. 

Richard Lane 

Tokysé 
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Japanese Religion in the Meiji Era. Compiled and Edited by 
Kisuimoto Hideo. Translated and Adapted by John F. 
Howss. Pp. 377. Obunsha, Tokyo, Japan. $5.00. 


As is stated in the preface, The Centenary Cultural Council of 
Japan is publishing a series of eighteen volumes on the cultural 
history of modern Japan. Although this series is intended pri- 
marily for the Japanese people, it is hoped that it will also con- 
tribute to a better understanding of modern Japan abroad. For 
this reason, the works are being translated into English. Japanese 
Religion in the Meiji Era is the second of the translations; the 
first, Japanese Literature in the Meiji Era, was published in 1955. 
It should be added that the English version is not always a literal 
translation of the Japanese original. However, the translator 
assures us that nothing of importance has been omitted and that 
his adaptations are intended simply to help the average reader 
who may be unfamiliar with Japan. 

The scope of this volume is broader than the title implies, for 
one could not give a very adequate explanation of what religion 
meant in the Meiji Era (1868-1912) without reference to Japanese 
religion in pre-Meiji times. The Tokugawa period (1600-1868) 
is particularly important because of the ways in which it con- 
ditioned the religious development of the Meiji period. The book 
consists of a general introduction and four essays prepared by 
specialists: they respectively treat of Shintd, Buddhism, Christi- 
anity, and the general subject of Religion and Social Development. 

After giving a brief summary of the general features of religion 
in the Meiji Era, the general introduction is primarily devoted 
to an explanation of the religious complexity of the Tokugawa 
period and especially of the policy of the Tokugawa Shéguns in 
dealing with religion. They were more or less Confucian in their 
spiritual and cultural heritage but they realized that the common 
people were more under Buddhist dominance. Thus, they utilized 
Buddhist priests and temples as instruments of the state in order 
to check and suppress Christianity. During the latter part of 
the sixteenth century Christianity had been spreading among 
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the people, and the shdgunate feared that it was a forerunner of 
European conquest. While the policy succeeded in virtually elimi- 
nating Christianity from Japan, the fear of further infiltration by 
Christianity was the chief reason that Japan excluded the outside 
world during this period. It is also pointed out that while this 
government policy was rather favorable towards Buddhism, 
especially in matters of financial support, it was nevertheless a 
contributing factor to the spiritual stagnation of Buddhism. 

In Part One the authors show the role Japan’s native religion, 
Shinté, played in the Meiji Restoration. They stress not so much 
what Shint6 as a religion meant to the average believer but rather 
the way it was used as an instrument to oust the Tokugawa 
shdgunate, to restore the emperor as the true ruler, and to bind 
the people to him in an undivided allegiance. The various steps 
which the Meiji statesmen took to bring this about are presented 
with considerable detail. A Department of Shintd was set up 
which was intended to unify Shint6 worship with government 
objectives. Buddhism, which the Tokugawa shédgun had ex- 
ploited, was disestablished; some extremists actually sought to 
suppress it entirely, thus making Shint6 the only religion of Japan. 
This, however, was excessive, for in spite of the spiritual stag- 
nation of Buddhism, it was still a dominating influence in the life 
of the people. Furthermore, the disestablishment of Buddhism, 
while at first affecting it adversely in matters of financial support, 
actually became one of the factors in the spiritual revival of 
Buddhism. The government authorities were compelled to recog- 
nize its continuing influence and sought to give Buddhist priests 
a place with Shintdists in what they called “ the Great Religion.” 
When this plan failed the next step was to disestablish Sectarian 
Shinto. However, there was one aspect of Japan’s native religion 
which the government wanted to preserve and use for its own 
purpose—the old Shint6 mythology about the divine uescent of 
the emperor—for it was felt this would provide a firm and unique 
foundation for the state. This was known as State Shinté; every 
loyal citizen, irrespective of his religious affiliations, was expected 
to participate in the ceremonies associated with it. Sometimes 
it was said that State Shintd was not a religion, but in the eyes of 
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many it was a real State Religion which was regarded as superior 
to all religions and as demanding the absolute loyalty of every 
citizen. 

Part Two covers much the same area as Part One but does so 
from the standpoint of Buddhism. Here again the authors have 
much more to say about the way the government used and 
“ abused ” religion than about what Buddhism actually meant to 
the believer. Thus, they relate the Buddhists’ reactions toward 
the government’s steps to disestablish their religion. This resist- 
ance, we are told, resulted on the one hand in a sort of spiritual 
revival of Buddhism in the Meiji Era and on the other hand in 
winning government recognition as constituting a continuing 
force in the life of the nation. Buddhist leaders are also given 
recognition for the part they played in winning a degree of re- 
ligious liberty that was provided for in the constitution of 1889. 
However, it is plain that Buddhists did not want this freedom for 
Christianity which was gaining ground in the 1870’s and especially 
in the 1880’s. In fact, Buddhist scholars and even those who had 
studied in Western universities opposed Christianity not only 
from the Buddhist point of view but also in the name of modern 
Western philosophy. The authors show how this contact with 
Western scholars led to a better understanding of the real teach- 
ings of the Buddha and the differences between this and the 
Mahayana Buddhism prevailing in Japan. 

Part Three describes Christianity in the Meiji Era. The authors 
begin with the religious and political situation in which the early 
Christian missionaries found themselves in the decade preceding 
the Meiji Restoration. The circumstances were very unfavorable, 
for the Japanese antagonism towards Christianity, which was so 
characteristic of the Tokugawa, continued into the Meiji period. 
However, Japan’s growing contacts with the Western world gradu- 
ally resulted in a somewhat more tolerant attitude towards 
Christianity. After the removal of the Edict Boards prohibiting 
Christianity in 1873, missionaries began to win converts. Young 
intellectuals, who wanted a new and better Japan, in ever-increas- 
ing numbers turned to Christianity. The activities of the mis- 
sionaries which were particularly appealing were their educational 
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and charitable enterprises. Moreover, with the popularity of all 
Western things throughout the 1880’s, it began to appear as if 
Christianity would soon become a major religion of the Japanese 
people. Then came the reaction and what the authors call a 
“ period of testing ” in the 1890’s when the progress of the Chris- 
tian movement slowed down and many forsook their faith. How- 
ever, the conditions of this period made those who kept their faith 
stronger and helped them to behave as loyal citizens of Japan while 
remaining true to their Christian convictions. As the authors 
point out, it was particularly during the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894-1895 and the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 that Japa- 
nese Christians proved their loyalty to their nation. As a result 
of this, by the end of the Meiji Era in 1912, the government 
recognized Christianity as one of the “ Three Religions ” of Japan. 
While in the past the so-called “ Three Religions ” meant Shinto, 
Buddhism, and Confucianism, the term thereafter included 
Christianity in the place of Confucianism. Of course, it should 
be added that the government still regarded State Shintd as more 
important for its purposes than the recognized “ Three Religions.” 
Among other aspects of Christianity in the Meiji Era, the authors 
mention the preponderance of men over women in the church and 
the effect which Japan’s strong national consciousness had on 
Christian leaders who took responsibilities in matters of self- 
government, self-support, and self-propagation of the church. 
Part Four presents the religious and social changes of the 
Meiji Era. It stresses the way the common people turned to 
religion when they became disillusioned and disappointed by the 
failure of the government to fulfill its promises of better condi- 
tions. It was particularly to the old folk religions and the de- 
veloping Shint6 sects, such as Kurozumikyo %f£%& and Tenrikyé 
KBA, that the ignorant masses looked for consolation. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to the Meiji statesmen’s policies 
toward religion. The authors again emphasize the fact that the 
leaders always looked upon religion as a mere instrument of state 
and apparently had little regard for its intrinsic meaning. As one 
author states: “The government had one purpose which re- 
mained consistent behind all the administrative change. This 
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purpose was to indoctrinate the people with the idea of the Em- 
peror’s divinity and to strengthen Imperial authority.” 

In summary, Japanese Religion in the Meiji Era is a rather 
thorough presentation of the religious developments of the 
period. It is to be hoped that a further volume dealing with 
Japanese religion since the Meiji period, particularly with the 
great changes brought about by World War II, will be published. 
While the present volume does not describe these recent changes, 
it nevertheless reflects the freedom that now prevails in religious 
matters by the way in which the contributors discuss and criticize 
the Meiji statesmen’s attitude towards religion. 

I feel that it would be helpful to the average Western reader if 
the contents of the various contributions were somewhat better 
integrated. Furthermore, perhaps more space should have been 
devoted to an exposition of the essential teachings of Shinto, 
Buddhism, and Confucianism. However, these are minor criti- 
cisms, and I wish to stress rather that Japanese Religion in the 
Meiji Era will be of great help to any one who desires to know and 
understand modern Japan. 

A. K. REISCHAUER 

Belmont, Massachusetts 


Wei Shou, Treatise on Buddhism and Taoism, An English Trans- 
lation of the Original Chinese Text of Wei-shu CXIV and 
the Japanese Annotation of Tsukamoto Zenryi by Leon 
Horvitz. Reprinted from Yiin-kang, the Buddhist Cave- 
Temples of the Fifth Century A. D. in North China, Volume 
XVI, Supplement, Jimbunkagaku Kenkyusho, Kyoto Uni- 
versity, MCMLVI, p. 25+ pp. 25-103. 


When there appears a new English translation of such an im- 
portant text as the Buddhist portion of the treatise on Buddhism 
and Taoism by Wer Shou ## (506-527) in the Wei shu RH 
or History of the Wei Dynasty, it is necessary to compare it care- 
fully with its predecessors to determine where one may be right 
and the other wrong, and to see whether the two together have 
resolved all the problems of the text. 
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The new translation is by Leon Hurvirz, lecturer in Japanese 
at the University of Washington. He prepared it while studying 
in Japan; it has been published as part of a supplement to one of 
the magnificent volumes devoted to the Yiin-kang caves pro- 
duced by the Research Institute for Humanistic Sciences at 
Kyoto University, and a number of separate reprints have been 
distributed.” 

The “ Translator’s Preface” on page 25 explains the purpose 
and procedure of the translation: 


Tue Purpose OF THIS TRANSLATION is to make more available to the reading 
public the text of the Shih-lao-chih, which bears on the great Yiin-kang caves. 
In the opinion of Professor Tsukamoto, the English translation of this text 
done in 1933 and published in T‘oung Pao by Professor James R. Ware? 
had too many errors to warrant its republication. Accordingly, the Professor 
was good enough to read the text in seminar with several persons, myself 
included, giving his interpretation of the more obscure passages and discussing 
the various possible interpretations of ambiguous phrases. In the Japanese 
section of the volume there appears Professor TsukAMoTO’s own rendition of 
this text into modern Japanese, accompanied by his own original annotation 
and identification of classical allusions. What appears here is merely the 
English version, supplemented by translator’s comments designed to elucidate 
those points on which the Occidental reader may not be presumed to have 
any background knowledge. Apart from these comments, everything—from 
the interpretation of the text to the annotation—is exactly as Professor 
Tsukamoto has prescribed. The only thing left untranslated are the classical 
passages from which certain phrases in the Shih-lao-chih are drawn. I have 
left them in Chinese on the assumption that they will be of interest only to 
the Sinologist, who will want them in the original language. 


1To be precise, it was only the Buddhist portion that appeared in T‘oung Pao, the Taoist 
section appearing the same year in the Journal of the American Oriental Society. Professor 
TsuKAMoTO, because of limited time, has preferred to only publish the Buddhist portion of this 
text, which already is considerable. He expects to publish, however [sic], the Taoist section in 
the near future. 


In collaborating on the present review, Lien-sheng Yana has 
written Part I primarily from the philological standpoint and 
Kenneth Cu‘en has written Part II primarily from the Buddho- 
logical standpoint. 


* These valuable volumes, by Mizuno Seiichi KF i— and Nacauiro Toshio 
¥& RAGE , have been appearing since 1951. They represent extremely careful and 
detailed studies of the Yiin-kang caves carried out by Japanese scholars during World 
War II. 
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Part I 


Tsukamoto Zenryi R434 is a leading Japanese authority 
on the history of Chinese Buddhism (or, to be more exact, both 
of Buddhism in China and of Chinese Buddhism), especially for 
the period of the Northern and Southern Dynasties. Leon Hur- 
vitz has devoted several years to the same field, working chiefly 
on Sui, T“ang, and earlier periods. The new English version of the 
Buddhist portion of Wet Shou’s treatise represents, insofar as the 
interpretation of the more obscure passages is concerned, a joint 
effort on the part of the Japanese and the American scholar.’ It 
may be assumed that Mr. Hurvirz, as the translator, accepts all 
responsibility for the English wording and for his own under- 
standing of any points on which he may have failed to consult 
Professor Tsukamoto. The Japanese version is not yet available, 
but I have a strong suspicion that several of the mistakes I have 
noted in the English version may not be shared in the Japanese 
translation of the text. 

Professor James R. Ware’s “ Wei Shou on Buddhism” ap- 
peared in the T’oung Pao 30 (1933) .100-181. In 1937, Dr. Cuou 
I-liang 4]— reviewed the article in the Shih-hsiieh nien-pao & 
“4e%% 2.4, commending the work in general and pointing out 
fifteen errors and four omissions. In 1950, Professor TsukKAMOTO 
published another review in Asiatic Studies in Honour of Toru 
Haneda on the Occasion of His Sixtieth Birthday, May 15, 1942, 
in which he made several additional corrections, and criticized 
Professor Ware for his failure to refer to certain important his- 
torical works and for the meagre biographical information given 
on certain monks. 

This new English version incorporates the corrections made by 
Professor TsuKAMOTO and most, though not all, of the corrections 
by Dr. Cuov. The copious annotation and comments, drawn 
chiefly from works in Chinese and Japanese, are in general schol- 
arly and helpful. On the other hand, students in the West may 
still find Professor Ware’s compact notes useful for many refer- 


? Pronouns in the first person plural are, in fact, used throughout the annotation 
and comments. 
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ences to works in Western languages and for instructive examples 
of a critical and cautious methodology. Comparing the two 
English versions, I find them quite different in style, and on the 
whole I prefer the style of Professor Ware, because it is more 
readable. I have noted mistakes and dubious points in both 
versions, which will be treated in some detail. Altogether, it is 
regrettable that Mr. Hurvitz does not seem to have checked 
the Ware article or the Cov review with sufficient care. 

In the following comparison, 7'P will stand for the Wars article 
in the T’oung Pao, YK for the Hurvirz translation in the Yiin- 
kang volume, SN for the Cuov review in the Shih-hsiieh nien-pao, 
and AS for the TsuKAMOTO review in Asiatic Studies, each to be 
followed by a page number. 

A few examples will suffice to illustrate the difference in style: 


1. (YK 51) Before this there had been a sramana named Séng-lang, who with 
his followers concealed himself in the K‘un-jui valley of T‘ai-shan. 

(TP 127) Previously, a certain monk, Séng-lang {#§f, lived as a hermit 
with his followers in the K’un-jui {33 valley of Mount T’ai Z. 

2. (YK 64) When Shih-tsu ascended the throne, he had many springs and 
autumns ahead of him. 

(TP 137) When Shih-tsu [424-451] came to the throne he was young, .. . 

8. (YK 65) The Emperor was already enraged at the Sramanas’ lawlessness, 
and Hao, who happened to be accompanying him at the time, thereupon 
advanced his own view. 

(TP 189) Since the emperor was angry with the irreligiousness of the 
monks, and [Ts’ui] Hao was at that time with him, and accordingly, gave 
his advice, ... 

4. (YK 88) Furthermore, according to clerical regulations, the Sarngha- 
households may not separately be under one temple. 

(TP 161) According to the law of the order the Samgha-households may 
not belong to one monastery in particular, ... . 

5. (YK 98) If a temple or statue stands firmly, but is hard by a butchery, 
I request that slaughter be forbidden, that the holy dwelling be purified. 
(TP 175) As for a temple or statue that is completely erected, but which 
is close by butcher shops, it is requested that the slaughter of animals in 
that neighborhood be forbidden so as to purify the dwelling of the divinity. 


The mistakes and doubtful points will be discussed in three 
groups. The first group consists of cases where the YK version 
is preferable to the 7'P version, the second group cases where the 
TP version is preferable to the YK version, and the third group 
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cases where both English versions appear to be incorrect. In the 
first two groups I have, in every case, placed the preferred version 
second. In order not to burden the reader with many lengthy 
quotations, I shall concentrate on the words, phrases, or clauses 
in question, refraining, wherever possible, from quoting whole 
sentences or passages, and adding such comments as I think 
necessary. 
Ll: 5 ete ae ASE EBL 
(TP 112) By destroying impurities and attaining bodhi AA34 one be- 
comes a Saint and enlightens the world. 


(YK 30) This means the extinction of defilements and the attainment of 
enlightenment, leading to saintly perception. 


The later version takes the character fan JU as belonging to 
the next sentence, which has support in Chinese tradition. Cf. 
the long note on pages 31-32. The whole phrase, however, is 
admittedly obscure. 


12: RE BRP REA RBS Bib 
(TP 117-118) Others say Eternal Joy. We are enlightened ##Aj, free 
from change and death, and from sufferings and bonds. 
(YK 41) According to some, it means “ eternal, joyous, personal, pure,” 
which can be explained as being without transmigration and any 
sufferings. 


Cf. the long note on page 41. For ch‘ien-hsieh 2%, however, 
“ change and death ” is preferable to “ transmigration.” 


13: BRiAKDM RS 
(TP 120) the large and small Mahdyandbhidharma 
(YK 44) the Mo-ho-yen, the Greater and Lesser A-p‘t-t‘an 


Cf. the long note on page 44 as well as pages 643-654 of AS. 
This is an important correction. 


14; HH 


(TP 122) mallows He 
(YK 46) lotus 


In Six Dynasty literature, fu-jung normally means lotus #. Cf. 
Wane Yiin-hsi E%2"®, Liu-ch‘ao yiieh-fu yii min-ko NWA R 
RRR, 1955, pp. 127-128, 138-145. 
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15: $B PSE, AR ZA FE 
(TP 123) The words are subtle and the ideas profound to the extreme 
(YK 47) but the subtle words and hidden meanings thereof could not 
yet be fathomed 


Cf. SN 188. 
1.6: EDR 


(TP 124) on military matters 
(YK 48) In military and political plans 


Cf. SN 188. 
LT: fF IRRRA 


(TP 125) Kumarajiva even received a message from [Tao-]an 
(YK 50) [Chiu-mo-lo-|shih also, hearing of ['Tao-Jan’s noble reputation 


Cf. SN 184. 


18: SEAL 
(TP 132) the Pu-ch’i-lao mountains 
(YK 55) Lao-shan in Pu-ch‘i-hsien 


Cf. SN 184. 


1.9: $B IR EAB BS es EF 0 79 LAT HY a PR ES 
(TP 134) Chih-sung 49 }% too was intelligent and applied himself seri- 
ously to the siitras and sastras in Liang jf 
(YK 60) Chih-sung was also of clear perception, and heartily aspired to 
the Scriptures. Later he taught in the land of Liang, using the newly 
edited scriptures and treatises 


The verb ch‘u Hi, however, should be translated as “ trans- 
lated,” not “edited.” See 3.5 below. 


1.10: B70 R {A ie 
(TP 141) A footnote reads: “i.e., our Jack Robinson and John Doe.” 
(YK 67-68) In a footnote Liu Yiian-chen is identified as a historical 
figure who flourished in the former half of the third century A. D. 


Cf. AS 655-656. The historicity of Liu Yiian-chen, however, 
has been noted in T‘anc Yung-t‘ung % 4%, Han Wei Liang-Chin 
Nan-pei-ch‘ao fo-chiao-shih RAM F Hitt BRR, 1938, pp. 1'74- 
175. 

1.11: JAS 


(TP 147) the provincial military posts 
(YK 78) prefectures and garrisons 
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The term means “provinces and/or garrisons,” as correctly 
given in YK 85 and 96. On the other hand, it is incorrectly ren- 
dered as “ provincial garrisons” in YK 76 and 90. Cf. SN 184- 
185. 


1.12: SRS RA 
(TP 159) Not translated. 
(YK 86) and may the community of the monastery be banished to the 


other provinces 


Cf. SN 188. 


1.13: $e B25A Wy 
(TP 160) the Heng-nung-ching 4% #3] mountain 
(YK 86) Ching-shan in Heng-nung 


Cf. SN 185. 


1.14: ERDAB A 
(TP 160) the Chief Karmadanas 
(YK 87) the Wei-na and Tu-wei 


1.15: FY APs) SB SERIE fr 
(TP 160-161) Permission is given to have all the governors given the 
additional [title of] chien-kuo-shang-shu teFG fy@HF [with powers] to 
inspect .. . 
(YK 87) but shall order the governors all to conduct an inquiry, and the 
secretaries to investigate .. . 


Cf. SN 185-186. 


1.16: JN MERERS 
(TP 164) the Chief Karmadana jg #£Ff of the province 
(YK 90) The provincial Comptroller of the Sramanas and Wei-na 


1.17: PE RMERS 
(TP 164) the Chief Karmadana 
(YK 90) The Comptroller of the Sramanas and the Wei-na 


In a footnote in 7P 164, Professor WaRE writes, “ Here and in 
the above passage, these words ought perhaps to be translated as 
two different titles: ‘the Chief and the Karmadana’...” Cf. 


SN 186. 
1.18: ft )ES FER Rh \ Ae F- 


(TP 164) The monks and nuns in many instances are keeping relatives 


and the children of other persons’ slaves 
(YK 90) Monks and nuns often raise the children of slaves of personal 


acquaintances and others 
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Cf. SN 186. 


1.19: AZ HHH ETRE AS 


(TP 164-165) As for the monk who was ordained in private—ail is the 
Three Heads [of the monastery]; the fault is not His. Since too much 
excess has been tolerated, .. . 
(YK 90) Privately ordained monks are the responsibility of the three 
chiefs, but, since the guilt has not touched them personally, they have 
tolerated many hidden offenses. 


I am inclined to take jung # to mean jung-huo #3 “ per- 


haps.” Cf. SN 187. 
1.20: IAG FR TR, Ne HERR oO REA, CEE ABLES 


Fe - ROGER RA, HS 

(TP 174) In my opinion, posting is not usual, and it would be difficult 
to inspect the places of worship. Therefore, if those who wanted to 
build should post up a notice to inform the public, this declaration about 
their going to build [a temple] complying with the words of the decree (?) , 
would become an usual custom. 

(YK 97) In my worthless opinion, the setting up of signs has no per- 
manence, and places of worship are hard to identify. If one wishes to 
build, one sets up a sign notifying the public, and the words authorizing 
the construction designate the place as one of established worship. If 
this be the case, what is called prohibition in fact opens the way for more 
building. 


Instead of “the words authorizing,” etc., I would say, “as an 


excuse for a planned construction, one points to the place saying 
that it has been used for worship.” Also cf. SN 189-190, where 
the explanation is not entirely satisfactory. 


1.21: FER AY Bit eK EAR 


(TP 175) If a statue of a divinity has been completed, it may not be 


removed. 

It is requested that thro the present decree we conform to the very 
letter of the former ones. 
(YK 98) If a holy image is already complete on the old site and cannot 
be removed, it is requested that it be tolerated as before. 


Cf. SN 190. 


21: RAH 





(YK 27) cutting off heads and taking much booty 
(TP 108) he cut off heads and made large captures ° 


Here huo # refers chiefly to captives. 
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2.2: SBR 


(YK 27) The golden man was somewhat more than a rod in height. 
(TP 108) The golden statues were all ten odd feet high. 


Professor Ware, in his footnote on pages 108-109, gives his 
argument for taking 4A in the plural. 
2.3: BoA ICA ihe 


(YK 42) Some had bright light and miraculous efficacy. 
(TP 118) At times, they had a gleam indicative of their divinity. 


Here huo 3 means shih-huo F¥F3% “ at times.” 


2.4: BEAR Fe 
(YK 46) erected a hundred buildings about it 
(TP 122) erected for them a circular building with one hundred rooms. 


2.5: GMB 
(YK 53) Divine Duke of the Chao Barbarians 
(TP 129) Duke of the foreign divinity of Chao 


2.6: Hp 2a GE PI is MABE De 
(YK 56) The Emperor would personally drive to the gate tower and 
watch; he would scatter flowers and thus perform acts of veneration. 
(TP 133) From the balcony of the gateway the emperor in person 
viewed [the procession] and scattered flowers to pay his respects. 


2.7: Se RAE 
(YK 57) T‘an-mo-ch‘én 
(TP 133) T’an-mo-ch’an 
2.8: Hi Aiea 


(YK 60) grudging this he did not send him 
(TP 134) out of avarice, he did not send him 


2.9: JotE ii HFF 
(YK 62) Then in fear he confessed his sins. 
(TP 136) Then he became frightened and acknowledged his wrong. 


2.10: BF FIG Pe 


(YK 64) The ‘ssi-t‘u’ of the time, Ts‘ui Hao 
(TP 138) At this time [there lived] the ssi-t’u Ts’ui Hao 


2.11: AE 
(YK 64) barley 
(TP 138) wheat 


Both can be right, but the latter is more likely. 


2.12: Arie 
(YK 65) pawned 
(TP 139) stored there 
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The word for pawning in the period of Nan-pei Ch‘ao is chih 
#@. Cf. also my article, “ Buddhist Monasteries and Four Money- 
Raising Institutions in Chinese History,” HJAS 13 (1950) .174- 
179. 

2.13: ARE RS 


(YK 66) for generations not repaired or worshipped 
(TP 140) the people will not follow [this doctrine] 


2.14: PARE BE 
(YK 68) yet nonetheless softened the text of the edict 
(TP 142) he did delay the promulgation of the decree 


2.15: #5 Aas 
(YK 78) manage the fields and transport the grain 
(TP 147) till fields and furnish the contribution of grain 


2.16: 4545 Bn 
(YK 77) that all may see and know 
(TP 151) that all may hear and know about it 


2.17: A — 
(YK 82) they both saw a demon 
(TP 155) they both saw a spirit JB 


Professor Ware gives the Chinese character kuei 38 after his 
rendering, and on page 140 he translated yao-kuei KH as 
“demon,” again with the Chinese characters. This is an excel- 
lent example of careful treatment. 

2.18: Mia CRS 
(YK 86) it was received and placed in the Pao-té-ssu. 
(TP 160) it was received and erected at the Pao-té #3#@ monastery on 
the bank of the Lo ¥%. 
2.19: FRA SESE, IP CMe 
(YK 87) and if the people should be in straits they were also immediately 


to be restored thereby. 
(TP 160) and when the people were in poverty, they too were to be 
immediately helped [by distribution of grain]. 


2.20: Hes 
(YK 87) established tables 
(TP 160) old provisions 
2.21: fi HE AACR 
(YK 90) Every year the ordination of monks shall have a limit. 
(TP 163) It has been the rule for years to ordain monks under 
restrictions 
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2.22: SMA FES A ASG 


(YK 98) If the land has been purchased and there is a clear deed to 
prove it, let the aforesaid building be transferred thither. 

(TP 175) As for the land, if it was obtained by purchase and the deed 
clearly indicates [the fact], they shall be allowed to transfer it. 


Chuan *§ here means chuan-mai 48 “ to sell to others.” 


2.23: JM DAI REZ BK 


(YK 99) and in addition there was the atrocity south of the River. 
(TP 176) Because of the disaster at Ho-yin jnjf& ... 


The punctuation of the Chinese text in YK 99 also takes Ho-yin 
to be a place name.® 


Sil: 7H Bd 48 
(TP 121) Going to the state ministers 
(YK 45) He went to a minister of his own state 


Since there was only one kuo-hsiang for a principality under 
the Han dynasty, the term should be rendered “the chancellor 
of his principality,” “the minister of his own state,” “the state 
minister,” or “his state minister.” CHAVANNES in his famous 
article “ Les pays d’occident d’apres le Wei lio ” TP 6 (1905) .121, 
footnote, correctly gives “au conseiller d’état.” This article is 
referred to in JP 121, and the expression is rendered as “ Going 
to the state minister.” Perhaps, the plural form “ ministers ” 
is a misprint. 


3.2: FSR PY SE, A tee 
(TP 121) but why should We be suspicious? Why should We entertain 
doubts? It is fitting that we regret [our former complaints]. 
(YK 45) Why should we suspect him? Why should we doubt him? He 


must be repenting his sins. 
I would say: “ What suspicion or doubt is there that he should 
feel repentance or regret?” The term hui-lin ¥€# “repentance 


* The present publication provides the Chinese text for each corresponding para- 
graph of translation. I have noted a few mistakes in the punctuation of the Chinese 


text: 


YK 82: Pat. A should read #i{= MA, . . . 

YK 33: BBRAZ. should read ZBREH ZR. . . (The translation should 
be corrected accordingly.) 

YK 36: 47,4 should read 477... 

YK 79: $8)#E38 447 should read F875 fE38 . a 
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and/or regret” appears several times in the appendixes to the 
Book of Changes. Cf. Z. D. Suna, The Text of Yi King (and its 
Appendixes), 1935, pp. 274-277. CHAVANNES’ version in 7'P 
6 (1905) .121 is: “ Pourquoi est-il inquiet et troublé comme s’il 
devait avoir quelque sujet de repentir et de regret? ” 
33: AUstRe a 

(TP 121) Let this be proclaimed to the whole country. 

(YK 45) Let this be proclaimed to all the provinces! 


This sentence is not a part of the text of the decree. It is not 
taken to be so by CHAVANNES, who leaves it untranslated. T“ane 
Yung-t‘ung, Han Wei Liang-Chin Nan-pei-ch‘ao fo-chiao shih, 
p. 53, indicates by his punctuation that he is of the same opinion. 
Also chu-kuo #1, perhaps, means “ the various principalities ” 
rather than “the whole country ” or “ all the provinces.” 


8.4: jp RHRZ 
(TP 122 and YK 47) untranslated 


I would say: “but multiplied its structure [to be in layers].” 
Cf. TP 122, footnote, for a comparison between the Indian stipa 
and its Chinese version. 

8.5: Bil Pt He 


(TP 124) the previously edited texts 
(YK 48) the previously published scriptures 


As pointed out in SN 183-184, the verb ch‘u 1H means “to 
translate,” an expression that appears numerous times in such 
works as the Kao-seng chuan Mf®#14. For Hi#i®, TP 135 has 
“issued a new sutra,” while YK 62 says “put out some new 
scriptures.” The latter is preferable but still too literal in its 
rendering of ch‘u. 


8.6: ERR GK AS hil 


(TP 125) Since Chien had always respected [Tao-an’s] character and 
learning 
(YK 49) Chien had always admired his virtue and learning 


The character wen FJ here, just as wen in the expression ling- 
wen discussed above (1.6), means “reputation” rather than 
“learning.” Te-wen, literally “ virtuous reputation,” is also found 
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in Shih-shuo hsin-yii HERA (SPPY ed.) B1, “ Ya-liang” 4 
Hi, 25a. 


8.7: 2 AAR 
(TP 180) about a hundred years of age 
(YK 58) whose age was just a hundred years 


Ch‘ieh . means “ almost; approaching.” 


8.8: INA RSE SSRI A 
(TP 142) In the near future you will suffer death with your household. 
(YK 68) Your Lordship in a few short years from now will suffer death 
with your whole family. 


I am inclined to take ts‘u-nien 1#4F to mean “shorten your 
life (on account of your evil deeds) .” 


8.9: PA WEA 
(TP 142) As for the sramanas and devotees 
(YK 69) The extreme among the sramanas 


The text means: “the devoted and pious sramanas.” I am in- 
debted to Dr. Kenneth Cu‘en for calling my attention to this 
point. 


8.10: Y>PY 4 0 aRHE B BY, et PR 
(TP 148) the Sramanas, for the most part, put all their energies into 
following one another back into the lay life 
(YK 69) most of the sramanas, making use of their other talents, re- 
turned to the laity and sought the eye of the Crown Prince 


Tzu-hsiao BH means “to make oneself useful,” and ch‘iu- 
chien #52 (or ch‘iu-hsien) means “ to seek distinction.” Cf. also 
SN 188. 


8.11: MHZ 

(TP 155) and make offerings to his departed spirit. (The text is recon- 
structed as #38. A footnote says, “For the last three characters, 
KHMC reads $§ 348-7, which I consider a lectio facilior, and which 
does not fit very well here.’’) 

(YK 82) and present him with posthumous offerings. (A footnote reads, 
“The Kuang hung-ming-chi has the completely unrelated reading ‘ tzii-su 
jung-chih ’ $3487. Whichever reading may be correct, and whether 
or not anything was dropped in the copying, the wearing of mourning 
apparel seems to be intended here.” 


The words tzu-su jung-chih may be translated: “Both the 
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clerical and the lay considered it a great [imperial] honor.” This 
version also makes perfectly good sense and it has nothing to do 
with the wearing of mourning apparel. The term tzu-su, however, 
is correctly understood in both 7P 157 and YK 84. 


3.12: BAZR ABM 


(TP 161) The rich may not make loans on their own accord 
(YK 87) Wealthy households shall not be permitted to lend freely 


On the expressions ch‘u-tai HH “to lend” and tai R “to 
borrow ” cf. my Money and Credit in China, a Short History, 
1952, p. 93. It is borrowing that is referred to here. 

3.13: PARR, DESH 
(TP 162) If there is any disobedience [in carrying out this distribution] 


let [the guilty] be condemned to guard the frontier. 
(YK 88) If there be anything untoward, let the guilty be assigned to the 


frontier. 


The text means: “If there is military emergency, let [these 
households of Cuao Kou-tzu and others] be sent to guard the 
frontier.” Cf. SN 186. 


8.14: RASS opi) Wp ms th 
(TP 167) The stiipa of the Ching-ming Af} monastery was even its 
inferior. 


(YK 92) Even the reliquary of the Ching-ming-ssii was second to it. 

As pointed out in SN 187, ya 3 means liu-ya i % “ similar,” 
“of the same kind.” Here the emphasis is on the costliness of 
the temples. 

8.15: Jf a] RE RE RB E2e FF : 
(TP 170-171) a subordinate to his secretary Lu Ch‘ang fii] RE pe Re 
JB . Tsui Hsiao-fen BAA 
(YK 94) departmental secretary Lu Ch‘ang’s subordinate, Ts‘ui Hsiao-fen 

I would say: “his secretary (or departmental secretary) Lu 
Ch‘ang and subordinate (or attaché) Ts‘u1 Hsiao-fen.” The word 
fu here refers to the Ssu-k‘ung fu, i.e., the office of the Ssu- 
k‘ung, Yuan Ch‘eng, Prince of Jen-ch‘eng. Lu and Ts‘ur held 
the titles of Ssu-k*‘ung Ssu-ma (Wei shu 40.17a) and Ssu-k‘ung 
shu (Wei shu 57.8b) respectively. The punctuation of the Chinese 
text in YK 94 suggests a correct understanding. 
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8.16: BAAS AR Ha a ea 
(TP 178) If there are cases of disobedience, without inquiring into the 
source of the money or the meritorious act that was held in view [by 
the builders], all shall be sentenced for breaking the law. 
(YK 100) If there are violations, then without regard to the source of 
funds or the total amount of labor expended, all shall be treated as having 
broken the law. 


The main part of the sentence should read: “ without regard 
to the source of the money, in every case the total amount of 
work shall be counted and treated as having broken the law [by 
embezzlement of funds or receiving bribery].” Cf. also SN 188. 
3.17: FRE RITE 

(TP 179) but in reality avoiding assignment for military service 
(YK 103) but in fact they were evading conscripted service 


In my opinion, tiao-i should be rendered “ taxes and services ” 
or “imposts and services.” On the term and its synonym k‘o-i 
pete, cf. SocaBe Shizuo #RBAFAE Kindenhé to sono zeieki seido 
MEL CDRH (1953) , 128-152; Lien-sheng Yana, “ Two 
Letters to Professor SocaBe Shizuo on the Meaning of K‘o-i, a Key 
term in the Economic History of Medieval China,” Tsing Hua 
Journal of Chinese Studies New Series 1.1 (1956) .165-169, and 
Kenneth Cu‘en, “ The Economic Background of the Hui-ch‘ang 
Suppression of Buddhism,” HJAS 19 (1956) .70-72; 81-82. 

Many of the above comparisons have perhaps more philological 
interest than historical significance. Nevertheless, they may 
serve to illustrate a point: whenever a serious attempt has been 
made by a previous scholar to translate a historical document 
from Chinese into a Western language, even if the translation is 
twenty, thirty, or in some cases fifty years old, it is advisable for 
another scholar to study the earlier version with great care before 
he publishes his own. 


Part IT 


Mr. Hurvitz, as is indicated in his preface, has translated in 
full the original annotations made by Professor TsuKAMoTO on 
the text. These annotations constitute one of the most valuable 
features of the volume. For the purpose of attempting to clarify 
Wer! Shou’s understanding of Buddhism, a long note has been 
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provided on pages 33-35, describing contemporary conditions in 
Buddhist circles in China. In the note he shows that the Buddhist 
monks at the time were engaged in the practice of classifying and 
systematizing the complex body of Buddhist scriptures and ar- 
ranging them in chronological periods. Note 4 on page 41 and 
note 4 on pages 59-60 on the contents of the Mahaparinirvana 
Siitra, so popular in China at the time, also provide the necessary 
background for explaining Wer Shou’s conception of nirvana as 
eternal, joyful, personal, and pure. For Buddhism in Northwest 
China, in Liang-chou 7H under the Chii-ch‘ii family, concerning 
which so little information is available in a western language, 
there is the description in notes 1-4 on pages 57-60, full of his- 
torical data. One might also single out for special mention note 
2 on pages 30-32 relative to #% as an epithet of the Buddha, 
and note 2 on page 56 relative to the annual procession of the 
Buddha images, one of the major Buddhist festivals in China. 
However, these annotations, while they contain copious quota- 
tions from the original Chinese sources, very often omit any 
reference to valuable studies and contributions made by Japanese, 
Chinese, and European scholars. It would seem, for instance, that 
the voluminous bibliography on such problems as The Sutra in 
Forty-two Sections, the Golden Man of the Hsiung-nu, or the 
account in the Wei-liieh concerning I-ts‘un and the oral trans- 
mission of the scriptures, deserves some attention in such a 
volume as this. Moreover, in the translation of these annota- 
tions, one is not able to distinguish between what was Professor 
TSUKAMOTO’s original in Japanese and the translator’s comments 
designed to elucidate certain points. It would have been desirable 
for the translator to have introduced his own comments by such 
words as “ translator’s note.” 

Turning now to specific points in both the text and the notes of 
Mr. Hurvitz’s translation, I have the following remarks to offer: 


Page 29: Fa-hu ### is Sanskritized as “ Dharmaraksita ” in 
note 2 at the top of the page, and also on pages 47, 48, and 61. 
In note 6 at the bottom of page 29, the same individual appears as 
* Dharmaraksa.” The latter, as a matter of fact, is the form 
usually employed. 
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Page 33, note 2, second column: “ Until that time [in Kuma- 
rajiva’s age—K.C.] Chinese Buddhists . . . were not taught about 
the insubstantiality of the soul; on the contrary they were taught 
that it was immortal.” 

This statement is not entirely correct. In the early transla- 
tions, one often encounters the expressions #€4% and FF ; these 
were attempts to translate the term anatta into Chinese. For in- 
stance, in Cur Ch‘ien Soft, Jui-ying pen-ch‘i-ching Fim H§ARE 
%£, T3.476b,* there is the passage BWAR4T.— OM ALEK, 
BES AFCA TAME. Again, in T3.480c there appears 
the passage HMIED, ZIMA. In the Ch‘eng-chii kwang-ming- 
ching RAIGMARE 115.452c-453a, translated by Corn Yao MHA 
of the Hou Han dynasty, we read: ha BHA. LBASHE R 


GAM BK... ARR UM DIR MATE T RR A FS RAR 
G5 DAS. ARARWRSH. In the Feng-fa-yao, T52. 
88b, compiled by Hs1 Ch‘ao of the Chin dynasty, there is the 
passage WEIR. CUES, AB ZIED. Cf. also Fa-hu thi, Fo- 
shuo sheng-fa-yin-ching PoE RVE, T2.500a MRR , 0K 
&.; An Shih-kao RHE, Wu-yin pi-yu-ching HERE, TQ. 
50la, describing the. five skandhas as “ FRR BERESRH 
5.” It was difficult, however, to convey to the Chinese the full 
meaning of the Buddhist doctrine of anatta to the effect that 
there was no permanent soul in the individual, only a conglomera- 
tion of the five skandhas which came into being and then disinte- 
grated with every passing moment. If there were no permanent 
soul, then what was it that transmigrated from one rebirth to 
another? What was it that received the fruits of the religious 
discipline and entered into nirvana? To answer these questions, 
the Chinese Buddhist utilized the idea of an indestructible soul, 
shen-ling #88, which lived through successive rebirths and then 
finally entered into nirvana. We might say, therefore, that the 
early Chinese translations of the Buddhist scriptures did attempt 
to introduce the doctrine of anatta to the Chinese, but that the 
explanations were incomplete and inadequate, with the result that 
the Chinese did not understand the doctrine fully. Out of this 


*T refers to the Taishé Tripitaka. 
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misunderstanding arose the Chinese Buddhist belief in the inde- 
structibility of a shen or soul. 1 

Page 36: H# is translated as “ having been graduated to full 
status.” The term 4 is nothing more than upasampada, or the 
“ full ordination.” 

Page 38, note 1: Ski is given as duhkhasamudgamasatya. The 
standard form of this second of the four ariyasaccani is dukkhasa- 
mudaya. Cf. Mahavyutpatti 1221, 1312, 1317; also Digha 3.136, 
ayam dukkhasamudayo. Anguttara 1.177: Kataman ca bhik- 
khave dukkhasamudayam ariyasaccam. Mahavastu 3.138, line 4: 
duhkhasamudayamaryasatyam. 

Page 39, note 1: In discussing the term neng-jen HE for 
Sakyamuni, we read here: “ Néng #€ corresponds properly enough 
to ‘ Sakya,’ and ‘jén’ £ seems to us to be used as a synonym for 
% ... The combination 86% is in fact found as a Chinese 
equivalent for Sakyamuni, . . .” 

For a plausible explanation as to why the term neng-jen was 
used, I should like to draw attention to an article by Cuovu I-liang 
JA—R, “Neng-jen yii jen-tzu” REREM, YCHP 32 (1947). 
151-160, not mentioned in this note. Briefly, CHou’s views may 
be summarized as follows: The early translators of the Buddhist 
scriptures found that the muni, or “holy man,” was one who 
rejoiced in silence and solitude and who extirpated his sensual 
desires. They also found that the goal of the muni in Buddhism 
was arhatship, the arhat being one who was no longer subject to 
rebirth, or one who enjoyed eternal life. The first section in The 
Sutra in Forty-two Sections listed immortality as one of the at- 
tributes of the arhat. When they read of these qualities of the 
muni, they might have recalled the Lun-yii passage which 
reads: +B Ss 87k, Cas# 1) Case SB (CBE. The 
Master said, ‘ The wise find pleasure in water, the virtuous find 
pleasure in hills. The wise are active, the virtuous are tranquil. 
The wise are joyful, the virtuous are long-lived.’”* Thus the 
muni in the Buddhist scriptures and the £-# in the Confucian 
classics had a number of features in common, and Cuov con- 


° James Lecce, The Chinese Classics (2nd edition, Oxford, 1898), Vol. I, p. 192. 
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cluded that ‘the translators indulged in one of the earliest ex- 
amples of ko-i #38, when they equated jen with muni to get 
neng-jen... ; 

Page 42: For the character t‘a #, the translator uses “ reli- 
quary ” throughout. It would have been better, had he retained 
the word stupa. A reliquary is commonly understood to be a 
vessel or container in which the relics of the Buddha are placed. 
We speak of the “ Kaniska reliquary” or the “ Bimaran reli- 
quary,” which were in fact little caskets. Cf., e.g., J. E. Van 
LonuizEN DE Leeuw, The “Scythian” Period, 1949, Leiden, 
plates 1 and 2. 

Page 43: #6 is translated as attentive. This is not correct. 
This old Chinese expression (cf., e.g., in the Lun-yii, “ Wei- 
cheng ” #3B%) is used to translate the Sanskrit bahusruta, the 
Pali bahussuta. Monter-Wiiu1AmMs’ Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
p. 726, defines the word as “ very learned, one who has studied 
much.” The Pali Text Society, Pali-English Dictionary, p. 108, 
gives the meaning as “ having great knowledge, very learned.” Cf. 
Mahavyutpatti 9082. In Anguttara 1.24-25 there is the passage 
Etad aggam bhikkhave mama savakanam bhikkhinam bahus- 
sutanam yadidam Anando. (F. L. Woopwarp, Gradual Sayings 
1.19: “ Monks, chief among my disciples, monks who are of wide 
knowledge, is Ananda.”) The Chinese translation of the Angut- 
tara, Tseng-i-a-han-ching, T2.558a, reads RRR PRI... 
SHBG ... Area REE Ir, 

Page 44, note 4: The Sanskrit title for the Chung-lun iii is 
given as Madhyamakavrtti. This is incorrect. The title is Mad- 
hyamika-sastra, or Milamadhyamaka-karika. The Madhyama- 
kavrtti is another title of the Prasannapada, Candrakirti’s com- 
mentary on the Madhyamikasastra, and is found in the Tibetan 
Tanjur, dbu-ma Ha 1b-200a. The Tibetan title is dbu-ma rtsa- 
bahi hgrel-pa tshig-gsal ba. Cf. Tohoku Catalogue, no. 3860, where 
the full Sanskrit title is given as Milamadhyamakavrttiprasan- 
napada. 

Page 44: %h3H is translated as “ alien ways.” This again is not 
correct. This expression is the Chinese equivalent of the Sanskrit 
tirthika, the Pali titthiya, which merely means an “ adherent of 
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another faith or sect.” The word is usually translated as “ heresy,’ 
but in the Buddhist vocabulary, it means the “ follower of a non- 
Buddhist way.” Consequently, there is no connotation of “ alien ” 
in the expression 3, In Pali there is also the term tittha, which 
means a “ sect,” but always with a bad connotation, and tittha- 
kara, “founder of a sect.” During the time of the Buddha, six 
such titthakara are mentioned: Makkhali Gosala, Pirana Kas- 
sapa, Ajita Kesa-kambali, Pakudha Kaccayana, Sanjaya Belat- 
thiputta, and Nigantha-natha-putta. Cf. Digha 1.48; 2.150. By 
the Chinese translators, these six are usually referred to as: 7\fifi 
AB. Cf. ATLA MRA— (723.1024a) : APHIGH ; also AH 
WASHES (723.692b): AAHANED; and KAU (712.479): WF 
RISE FRE. Cf. further Mahavyutpatti 3320, 3512, 3514. 
Concerning Parana Kassapa, —W@®#3€ (754.475a) has bit 
SE SH, 

Page 47: Speaking of stupas, the passage here reads: “ People 
of the world, . . . called them fou-t‘w or fo-t‘u.” In note 1 the 
translator says: “ Apparently a confusion of the word for stiipa 
with the name for the Buddha.” 

It should be pointed out that there was no confusion on the 
part of the people in the use of these terms. If the terms for 
stipa were also those used for the Buddha, the practice was not 
accidental, for, as the stipas contained relics of the Buddha, they 
came to be regarded as the outward and visual manifestation of 
the Buddha himself. Hence, the terms fou-t‘u ?#14 and fo-t'u %& 
fil were widely used in Buddhist literature to designate stipa. 
Ch. A ie 11 (725.1440): PRA E— A EAB HR. Again, K 
Jif PG IKEL (751.8720): AEST ANE AT ARP, 


Page 72: ‘P49 is translated as “ Comptroller of Sramanas.” 
However, on page 76, note 4, the term “ chief of clerics ” is used. 
The latter translation is to be preferred to the former. The term 
“comptroller” implies dealing with accounts, and the WF 
probably was only occasionally involved in such activities. 

Page 102, note 11: #4K5 is translated: “the Untrue Prin- 
ciple.” I should suggest “Principle of the Not-real” or “ Prin- 
ciple of the Un-real.” The “ not-real,” of course, refers to the 
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teaching of the Prajia and Madhyamika sitras to the effect that 
all things are not real because they depend on external conditions 
for their existence. For instance, there is the treatise by Seng- 
chao, entitled Pu chen k‘ung lun #8 Zi which is translated: 
Emptiness of the Un-real. 
Lien-sheng YANG 
Kenneth Cu‘en 


Harvard University 
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teaching of the /rayna and Madhyamika sutras \o ihe eileci that 
all things are not real because they depend on external conditions 
for their existence. For instance, there is the treatise by Seng- 
chao, entitled Pu chen k‘ung lun #48 which is translated: 
Emptiness of the Un-real. 
Lien-sheng YANG 
Kenneth Cu‘en 


Harvard University 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME 19 * 


Page 19, note 1, line 14: For Qarayun read Qarayun 

Page 28, note 5, line 25: For- WIM) #® read TAMEIE 

Page 32, note 7, line 1: For it would be awkward to use a poetic 
line. read it would be awkward to use it in poetic line. 

Page 201, note 1, line 31: For ni mietaru read ni mietaru 

Page 211,note 68, line 1: For HK J#38 read WIL 

Page 212, line 11: For #@ read itiR, 

Page 213, note 85: For I have not found this person mentioned 
elsewhere. read Cf. also “ P‘ing Sung” # [“ Pacification 
of the Sung ”’] in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 41 (ts‘e 12) .14v7- 
20r6 (15r8) . 

Page 213, note 87, line 9: For chin-chia-p‘ao read chin-chih-p‘ao. 

Page 215, note 105, line 1: Delete Jen Ning SE. 

Page 222, note 198, line 3: For same read name 

Page 230, note 295, line 1: For Yiian shih read the Yiian shih 

Page 237, note 388: Add Cf. also the Yiian shih 10 (ts‘e 4) .19v9- 
10. 

Page 241, note 433, line 11: For Buxa read Buxa. 

Page 242, note 458, line 2: For Hao-t‘ing-shan read Kao (4) - 
t‘ing-shan 

Page 257, note 644: Add Cf. also the Yiian shih 9 (ts‘e 3) .13r6-7. 

Page 259, line 1: For (“ blue rodent ”) °* read (” blue rodent ”’),*** 

Page 260, note 676, line 1: For For this biography read For his 
biography 

Page 262, note 689, line 19: For we find read where we find 

Page 263, note 692, line 13: For Tap6arau read Tap6araH 

Page 265, line 4: For In the second moon read In the second 
moon, 


* The editors are glad to have readers of the Journal call errors and omissions to 
their attention for the purpose of rendering future lists like this as complete as possible. 
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390 ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME 19 


Page 267, note 713, line 4: For maylig read maylig 

Page 286, line 23: For (?Alaqan) read (Alaqan) 

Page 294, note 12, line 1: For Quabilai Qayan read Qubilai Qayan 

Page 302, note 31, line 9: After ment. and before As for insert 
Cf. also MM. Ed. Cuavannes et P. Pexxior, “Un traité 
manichéen retrouvé en Chine,” (Deuxiéme partie) [Suite et 
fin], JA, Onziéme série, Tome I, N° 2—Mars-Avril 1913, 
pp. 261-394 (+2 pl.) (pp. 367-368, n. 2). 

Page 354, line 4: For sluzylyje read sluzilyje (Communication 
of A. R. Nyxkt of 29 May 1957) 

Page 377, lines 14 and 28: For mindl read mandél (Communica- 
tion of A. R. Nyxu of 29 May 1957) 


Page 439, line 14: Delete. 
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ROMANIZATION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

. Chinese: The Wapr-Guzs system, H. A. Gites, A Chinese-English Dictionary, 
Shanghai, 1912. 

. Japanese: The Rémaji system found in Kenkyusha’s New Japanese-English 
Dictionary, Tokyé, 1981. 

. Korean: The McCuns-Reiscnaver system, “The Romanization of the Korean 
Language,” Transactions of the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
XXIX (Seoul, 1989), 1-55. 

. Manchu: The system found in Hanepa Toru, Manju ii-ben gisun kamcibuha 
bithe, Kyoto, 1937. 

. Mongolian: The system found in A. Mostarrt, Dictionnaire ordos, III, “ Index 
des mots du mongol écrit et du mongol ancien,” Peiping, 1944. 

. Russian: The system of the Academy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R. 

. Sanskrit: The system found in W. D. Wuartner, Sanskrit Grammar, Cambridge, 
1981. 

. Tibetan: The system found in Sarat Chandra Das, A Tibetan-English Dictionary, 
Calcutta, 1902. 


ABBREVIATIONS FOR TITLES OF PERIODICALS. 


Acta orientalia 

Asia major 
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Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology (Academia Sinica) 
RF See Me se eS PTFE Pr ETI 
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Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
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Far Eastern Quarterly 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 

Journal asiatique 

Journal of the American Oriental Society 
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Kuo-hsiieh chi-k‘'an BJ 
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Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen 
Monumenta Nipponica 

Monumenta Serica 

Nanking Journal 4712 3p 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift 

Revue des Arts asiatiques 
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Shirin 

T'ien Hsia Monthly KF 
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Tsing Hua Journal fe #8 
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Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies PRI BRR 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlaindischen Gesellschaft 
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